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FRENCH TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



Our American appears before you once more. Last year, at the same 
period, he described to you, in the best way he could, Parisian life, during 
we brilliant months of winter. He had then arrived in the great city, at 
the very moment when the closing days of autumn were disappearing be- 
neath the yellow leaves. A traveUer without affectation, he asked nothing 
more than to take his part in the sweet joys, lively emotions, and noisy 
pleasures of this world of the powerful and the rich ; he endured as well 
as he could the intoxications and the delirium of the masked ball, the thou- 
sand cross-fires of Parisian conversation ; the paradoxes, the slanders, and 
even the innocent calumnies that he saw around him ; ho entered into all, 
he wished to see everything, and he fulfilled his wish. Not that he ad- 
vanced very far into the mysteries of the good city ; but he stood, as one 
may say, on the edge of the wood, and thence he threw his curious and 
auentive look upon these gay and quickly-changing lights and shades. 
For a fellow-countryman of Franklin's, our Yankee is certainly somewhat 
of an acute observer ; what he did not see, he guessed — ^not sometimes 
without a certain discrimination and pertinence. That which we espe- 
cially admire in him, and which will not displease the reader, is a great 
fund of benevolence, a happy g9Qd,biWpr,. i/ichijch^ has nothing affected 
about it, and an indescribable a»|rj^i»^aiid.^&'^tu^^,jWlut^:t£e greater part 
of the time keeps the reader aw&ker'l^s is aO. that^we aan say in his 
favor, for we are not of the number ^f:Shdd$*Jt2re8Dpre editors who are al- 
ways saying, " Come and see a maisl^xpie^Q^plft^e and salute a great 
man; the great man and the ma^erpleee-wef^ IsQth invented by me!" 
We hope never to fall into this entliu^iaLl^^whJt^H*J^sVery unbecoming to 
him who is its object. All our duty as editor wVhaV^e faithfully fulfilled, 
and now it is for the book to defend itself. If by chance it is a good 
book, depend upon it the public will receive it with favor. And why, 
then, say so much ? All our ambition — and you will see that it is easily 
satisfied — ^is, that with an absent look, after having thoroughly admired 
the new chefs tPcmvre of M. Eugene Lami, and of Mr. Heath, his worthy 
interpreter, you will read a few of these pages, in which the translator haa 
endeavored to reproduce somewhat of the grace, the vivacity, and the 
interest, of the original book. 

What we have now said of the " Winter in Paris^^ — a book which has 
been received with more literary eagerness than could have been expected ; 
so much so, that it has been found necessary to print two editions — we can 
especially repeat of the present volume, the ** Summer in Paris" which 

* The French work of last year was caSM^Unhivir d Pom/' and that of this jmt 
is denominated "TEtS a Paris.** 
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appeared to us the necessary consequence of the other. Besides, the 
subject is not less beautiful nor less vast. If the Parisian winter is, par 
excellence, the season for brilliant f^tes, on the other hand, a summer in 
Paris, one single summer, will acquaint you, better than ten winters, with 
the hundred thousand little revolutions which the city undergoes, on cer- 
tain days of the year. Paris in the summer is the city in repose ; she 
forgets the labors of her coquetry and her ambition, that she may afterward 
remember them with more joy ; she yields herself — ^happy creature ! — to a 
calmer existence, to less-ardent passions. The most untamed go to a dis- 
tance — to the Pyrenees, to the Alps, or to the borders of the sea — to seek 
in the chances of travelling, in the violent emotions of the trente et quarante, 
through the burning accidents of the month of August, something which 
resembles the winter in Paris. But the Parisian, who is wise and worthy 
of being a Parisian, remains quietly in Paris ; there he profits by the space 
which is left him, he possesses himself of all these noises, of all this si- 
lence, for his single use. To him alone — now that the rest of the city has 
get out — to him done belongs this rich capital of the world, from the pal- 
ace of the king to the royal library ; to him belong all the paintings, all the 
books, all which constitutes art and poetry. He reigns in interregnum. 
For him alone, the Opera sings and dances ; for him alone, the Theatre 
Pran9ois invents its comedies ; for him the street-music fills the air with 
its rustic melodies ; for him the railroads are filled each morning with 
their powerful flame. The jets cTeau of Versailles, and the fountains of 
Saint Cloud, and the rural ffetes beneath the old village-elm, are all for him. 
There is not a flower which he may not pluck, not a piece of ice from 
last winter which has not been preserved for his use, not a scarf, not a 
-straw hat from Italy, not a pretty, ingenuous countenance, of which the 
model-Parisian does not have the first sight; not a little love-song or 
drinking-song which the poet and the musician have not composed for this 
pacha of the beautiful days of June, July, and September. Travellers 
^m all countries, travellers from the depth of Russia with its brilliant 
fiHes, Englishmen* wl^o.have ^uittod^ jrojir green meadows, Scotchmen from 
the banks of tlt^^[^e^;,<Dur*XrUh Ml^fers, who abandon, at its most ex- 
citing moment, ^5ifr SJmeYald Isle i' anS you the lovely black-eyed Italians 
— Italians from Naplelj • youCClbe fin 5lalians from Milan or from Florence ; 
you, also, the daughtera«of*ljSei4ii8hy,*the dreamers, the imaginative beings 
who seek the ide$l jQpqnlhe^e^irt^ • . i . and in the sky : what do yon in- 
tend to do in Paris*4h^1^/8^njsyl3SB?y3aiI:what do you come to seek in these 
profound solitudes f — " We come," say they, " when all the false Parisians 
are absent, that we may observe and admire more closely the true Parisian 
of Paris." 

Thus has our American La Bruy^re done ; he also wished to know what 
kind of life is led in the deserted city, what philosophers walk under the 
flowering chestnut-trees, and what songs of thanksgiving are uttered by 
the wave of the Seine, from the moment when it escapes — an unknown 
flource— across the fertile country, to the solemn hour when it loses itself 
in the sea. This is the way in which this second volume has been com- 
posed, filled with the most beautiful passages, the firmest f^tes, the 
Parisian elegancies ; and which, in diort, is a true epitome of a. Parisian 
Btmsmer. 

The Editor. 
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oth«r princes of the house of Bourbon were bora at Venailles, at FonUinebleaa, 
at Saint Germain, at Saint Cloud, at Bellevue, even at Palermo, in the kingdom 
of Sicily, everywhere except in Paris. In point of Parisians, you have the 
three Coypels, and Madame Deshoulieres, a charming Parisian of the Place 
Roy ale; and Dorat, the coxcomb, with too much wit; and Pierre de TEtoile, 
the historian of the reigJQ of Henry III. ; and the clever family of the Estiennes, 
Robert, Henri, Charles, Robert-Estienne, Henry-Estienne, the celebrated print- 
ers; true Parisians these, workmen of Paris, scholars of the Sorbonne, and the 
University of France. The worthy friend of Fenelon, the Abb6 Fleury, was a 
Parisian ; the king^s very witty valdt-de-chambre, Dufresny, who so loved flow- 
ers, extravagance, and the fine arts, Dufresny was bom in Paris, and what is 
better still, he died there, regardless of his poverty. Jean Goujon, the worthy 
rival of the best Florentine sculptors; Helvetius, one of those empty reputations 
of which so many are made in Paris ; Houdard de la Motte, the lyric poet, as 
well as J. B. Rousseau, the Pindar of the great age, were so many children of 
Paris. Place also upon your list those names worthy of all our sympathy and 
respect ; La Harpe, the useful author of th« Coura di LiUtratMre ; M. de La- 
moignon, the honor of the ancient parliament; M. de Malesherbes, the defender 
of King Louis XV I., who was worthy to die the death of his royal client ; 
Lancelot, the most artless and clever man of Port Royal des Champs; Lavoi* 
sier, the great chymist, to whom Robespierre*8 executioners would not grant 
eight days' respite, that he might finish some experiments which he had com« 
menced ; Ninon de TEnclos, the coquettish problem, of whom so many impos- 
sible fables are told, which are simply true ; and the Marchioness de Lambert. 
But enough of this — again I repeat that, strictly speaking, in all this assemblage 
of clever minds and strong wills, there are but two real Parisians ; two men, 
who could never have been bom or died in any other city— -Moliere and Vol- 
taire, the author of the Tartufe, and the author of the Essai sur les Mobuts ; the 
one, the best, the most devoted, and the most simple of men ; the other, the 
tnost bitter, the most licentious, and the most treacherous of wits. The former, 
simple in his life, a kind, benevolent man, seeking the vices of his fellows, only 
to correct them by ridicule ; the latter, brutal, malicious, sarcastic, and exulting 
whenever he could throw in the face of the human species, all the sting of his 
mind, all the venom of his heart. The first, who employs the foolish or serious, 
but comparatively innocent scenes, of comedy ; the second, who knows only 
of violence, wounds, bites, and stabs, and who would be very sorry if he cor- 
rected the smallest vice, without substituting in its place some hideous mon- 
strosity. Moliere, always serious, even in his most foolish scenes ; Voltaire, 
always a clown, a cruel, pitiless clown, even in the boldest ferocities. Moliere 
who pardons, Voltaire who is merciless : Moliere who dares to attack religious 
hypocrisy, the most shameful and dreadful of hypocrisies ; Voltaire, the cow- 
ardly and insolent poet, who knows nothing better than to cover with mud and 
dirt, in a poem full of license, scandal, and blasphemy, the young girl who de- 
fended and saved France, the Maid of Orleans, 

And this is the city which I imagined I had seen, studied, and understood ! 
Really, because I had described some of its features in two or three hundred 
pages, I fancied myself a great politician, a profound observer, a learned anti- 
quarian. Fool that I was ! 

I have heard it very gravely told, that Lord S , one day, wished to. visit 
Rome, the eternal city. He arrived in Rome in the month of January ; he re- 
mained there six months, and during the first two days, was busily occupied in 
perambulating the place. This done, he began to feel the need of rest, and 
immediately he stopped sight-seeing. Play, idleness, letters to read, letters to 
write, lounging walks in the fine weather, music in the evening, in the drawing- 
rooms, and the fetes of the banker Torionia, made the well-filled days appear 
to him very short. He already forgot that he was in Rome, a foreigner and 
even a heretic, when suddenly arrived the hour of departure. Important in- 
terests recalled our traveller to the upper house, of which he is one of the 
ixiost silent members. Already the post-chaise was standing beneath the win- 
dows, the horses neighed, the postillion cracked his whip, the passers-by sto{q;>ed 
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<o look, the young flower girl of the street, the beautiful black-eyed Transtev^- 
line, with her bold step, and proud, but yet graceful look, held in readiness, her 

farewell nosegay. At that moment, Lord S thought he would open his 

album, to see if he had omitted anything in his projected travels. He found 
that he had omitted nothing, or almost nothing ; only, in the midst of a blank 
page, the father of the young lord had written in large letters, **2X> not for get to 
visit St. Peter^s at Rmne.^* But our traveller had entirely forgotten the basilic 
and the dome of Michael Angelo, and the frescoes of Raphael, and all that vast 
and inestimable treasure of Christian art. 

Lord S was much vexed ; but what should he do ? He was the more 

embarrassed, because he had yet to take leave of a beautiful Venetian lady in 
the neighborhood. Then, bravely coming to a decision — " John," said he to 
his valet, " go quickly, and visit a church called Saint Peter's at Rome, and on 
the road you can tell me what I ought to think of it." 

You laugh, my reader; nevertheless, such is my position in the midst of this 
Paris, of which we have scarcely seen the surface. In veiy deed, on the point 
of finishing my delightful task, the blood rushes to my face, at the mere thought 
of the great things which I have forgotten. I now, at the moment of my de- 
parture, understand that Paris is the kingdom, the history of France : it is the 
heart of this great body ; it is the universal rendezvous of all the passions, all 
the remembrances, all the ideas, of this noble people. From these ramparts, 
which are raised so hastily, as if such a world needed citadels to defend itself, 
issues the movement of each day — thence come submissions and tumults ; Paris 
is the deadly cloak, which contains in one of its enormous folds, peace and war! 
Seek only in Paris, the genius of this people, the eloquence of the Burgundian, 
the irony of the Champagnese, the warlike courage of the Lorrainese, the bold 
and sincere self-will of the Franche Comtian, the fanaticism of the Languedo- 
cian, the sharp petulance of the Gascon, the conquering spirit of the Norman, 
the careless indolence of the Fleming, the obstinacy of the Breton. Paris is 
the vast sea, in which mingle the various living and deep sources of French 
mind. United i#the common centre, all these different men recognise, observe, 
and study 'each other, until well assured that they are the children of the same 
country. In vain, when the Fleming is in Flanders, does he remember Ger- 
many ; in vain, when the Gascon is at Bordeaux, does he think of Spain ; in 
vain, when the Proven9al is in Provence, does he recall Italy ; all these remem- 
brances — ^which are not regrets — ^vanish as they enter Paris, and those who once 
indulged them, become French ; just as the rivers lose their own existence, in 
-mingling with the ocean, and thenceforth form a part of the ocean itself. Unity 
is the mother of Paris ; she is its boulevard, its mighty power. Unity has pro- 
duced th^ -beautiful French language, the polished society, the court of so many 
brave, acute, benevolent kings. Unity is the mother of the academies, the 
schools, the theatres, the powerful works, the ever-recurring revolutions which 
leave Paris daily, to impose their laws upon the rest of France. What a mad- 
man then was I, who thought to enclose this great epic machine within the 
covers of a volume in octavo ! Then I began to recall that merry pleasantly, 
so completely French, the Ouverture de Ihn Juan of Mozart, arranged for two 
iflagelets. Without M. Eugene Lami, my painter, and Mr. Heath, his worthy 
translator, I should have thrown my manuscript to the winds, you may rest 
assured. 

And besides, said I to myself, what strange Paris hast thou been studying? 
The Paris of nosegays and velvet, the Paris of balls, of the Opera, and the Ital- 
ian boulevards ! The dull city, made up of deputies, dancers, poets of the 
French Academy, monuments of yesterday ; nothing romantic, nothing curious, 
nothing which recalls past times, any more than the savage and picturesque 
manners of former days. Ah ! it is not thus, like a happy well-dressed man, 
whom everything obeys, and who walks much less than he drives, that the au- 
thor of Notre Dame de Paris has viewed the great and turbulent city which it 
has been my wish to describe. Ah ! it is not thus — in perfect indifference, in 
the midst of a gilded saloon, or upon the threshold of some fashionable restaii- 
tateui^— that the terrible poet has studied the city of his adoption and of his 
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love ! No, no, he would neyer consent to follow on foot, the children playing in 
the walks of the Tuileries, the soldiers whom the king reviews in the court of 
the Carrousel, the peers of France walking under the trees of the Luxembourg. 
Fy ! he pass through these beautiful gardens, adorned with flowers, water, and 
singing-birds ! JSe lose his time over the happy spectacle of the boulevards, 
where the lovehest crowd passes and repasses in its most elegant dress ! He 
amuse himself in the streets brilliant with light, and washed at evenr hour of 
the day ! You do not suppose it, Americans as you are ! No, no, this is not 
the Paris of M. Hugo ; he must have the Paris of mud and darkness, of the 
pillory, and the Cour des Miracles, the Paris of gipsies, and thieves, and gal- 
lows. Let people murder, and cut one another*s throats ; let the king on one 
side, and the people on the other, abandon themselves to every kind of violence, 
this is what suits the taste of this wild poet ; murders, blows, mud, drunken sol- 
diers, priests enervated by luxury ; all these disgraceful things, and in the midst 
of the most menacing phrensy, the river which carries lank hvtng corpses in a 
sack ; in a word, La justice du roi qui passe, this is the true sight, the real Paris. 
The rest is void of interest, the rest belongs to the citizen, to the National 
Guard, to the Chamber of Deputies, to the prefect of police, to the manufac- 
turers of asphalte and bitumen pavements. Fy ! The liehted gas, which rob» 
the night of its profound darkness-— can you Uiink of it f The brilliant shops 
filled with valuables, protected onlv by a slight glass which a mere nothing would 
break— can you think of it ? Where is the beautiful, where is the picturesque, 
where is the wonderful in all this ? Let us cover our heads, and submit-^he 
good King Louis XI. is dead! 

And yet this is the city,, which M. Hugo and the architects in his suite, wouki 
fain rebuild ! How many tears shed, upon these frightful ruins which no longer 
exist ! What would they not give, to recall these ancient scenes? Dark hous- 
es, passages without air, an entire absence of the sun, thieves in every street, 
hungry wolves at each gate of the city,, anguish everywhere, hope returned to 
Heaven, which refuses again to restore it to. the earth. Long life then to the 
black, gothic, muddy, feverish city; the city of darkness, andidisorder, and vio- 
lence, and murder, and misery ! 

Nevertheless^ from the height of his elevation, with his arms crossed upon has 
chest, the poet admires, at his ease, this beautiful, marvellous Paris of the fif- 
teenth centmy, his passion and his dream. Come, we will be younger by some 
hundreds of years ! Paris, which was at first only an island, cross<3 the Seine 
with the kings of the first race ; Philip- Augustus long afterward built walls and 
fortresses, around which all sorts of houses raised themselves — ^melancholy, deep, 
above all high, pressed one against the other, like houses which are afraid, and 
shrink into nothing, to escape from the tyrant. Not one open square, not one 
street, in which two can pass abreast ; no air, no sim. Were not these men ver^ 
happy, and very well lodged ? However, by degrees they quit the masses of ill- 
shaped stones, the gloomy houses exposed to the weather, which nothing entexs 
except the rain of heaven ; they dare to look at the sun ; but alas ! they piust 
take care not to go too far, for in default of enemies beyond, the city itself is 
full of ambuscades and slavery ; for in this miserable place, all kinds of privi- 
leges, powers, and usurpations, dispute with each other, the ownership of the 
body and the possession of the soul. Look carefully, and you will recognise 
these different powers, by their prisons, their citadels, their fortresses, their ducH 

feons, their convents, their various jurisdictions. The Grand-Ch&telet, the 
'etit-Chdtelet, the Toumelle, the Tour de Nesle, the Tour des Bois, the Lou- 
vre, the Hotel-de-Ville, the Sorbonne, the Pr^-aux-Clercs, the Palais de Jus- 
tice, and to crown the whole thing properly, the gibbet of Montfau^on. Oh, 
what a beautiful and touching sight ! And at each entrance of the city, a tower, 
a fortress, a bastille, the tower de Billy,, de Saint-Antoine, the tower of the Tem- 
ple, the tower Saint-Martin, Saint-Denis, Montmartre, Saint-Honor^. Eack 
tower has its foss^, each foss^ its armed soldiers and its Uquid mud ; when niglu 
comes, everything it closed and barricaded ; chains are laid in the river .... 
oh, it was charming and delightful to see ! it was not a city, it was a labyrintl^ 
or better still, it was a net, to make use of an expression that M. Hugo has boc^ 
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rowed from some honest woman; in fact, an inextricable net ; each metib was m 
street, and all these numberless streets crossed each other, mingled, and were so 
confused, one within the other, that you would have supposed it a dance of 
witches, on some festival night. Streets— count them ! spires, domes, bridges, 
banks, strands, rivulets, chapels, churches, banners— count them, count them ! 
There was nothing but gables, pointed roofs, dungeons, arabesques, fantastical 
towers, dwarfs and giants, whims, fancies, and deformities. The old roofs were 
covered with a yellowish moss, blackened lead, or half-broken slate. You would 
have said, to see them from a distance, on stormy days, that these sharp, pointed 
stones were about to fight, to wrestle, to destroy each other. As for the Seine, 
that sparkling stream, it disappeared beneath the houses, the filth, the bridges, 
laden with wretched cabins. In the streets, the uproar was frightful ; scholarB, 
artisans, washerwomen, old soldiers, uttered, each in his own way, the cry of 
his profession ; without reckoning the all-powerful and respected monks, before 
whom suddenly fell back the whole mob ; the Bemardines, the Genovefians, the 
Mathurins, the Benedictines, the Cordeliers, the Augustines ; each of them 
having his tower, his justice, his prison, his church, his chapel, and his bles- 
sing, to bestow upon the heads which bow as they pass before him. And the 
churches, who can count them ? Saint Jacques de la Bouoherie, Saint Jacques 
du haul Pas, Saint Magloire, Notre Dame des Champs, Saint Germain des Pr^s; 
and the pillory, and the tile-kiln, and the public oven, and the lazaretto ; for to 
aU the singular beauties we have already named, you must add the leper. You 
have also large hotels occupied by insolent and merciless noblemen ; the hotel 
de Jouy, the hotel de Sens, the hotel Barbeau, and the hotel des Toumelles, 
and the hotel Saint Paul, where dwelt as many as twenty-two princes, each as 
powerful as a king. There were also the hotels of the Abb^ de St. Maur, du 
Petit Muce, du Comte d^Etampes, and each of these hotels had its bravos, its 
stronghold, its large prison, its fortifications. Towers, battlements, and terror! 
Arrows, little bells, weathercocks, spiral staircases, turrets, flags; and do you see 
that accumulated mass of hUick towers, where the drawbridge is always raised, 
the portcullis always lowered ? It is the Bastille, surrounded by cannon. And 
all this, bounded by ditches, walls, ravines, gibbets, extended chains—by monks 
and executioners — ^by cemeteries, filled with the dead— by sewers and sepulchres 
—by holes in which live recluses— by intersections of houses, blind alleys, 
mazes, crossways — ^by large muddy places, inhabited by beggars, a horrible na- 
tion, the different names of which were as horrible as its language; cripples, the 
humpbacked, the lame, the maimed, impostors, lepers; bellowings, clappings, 
shoutings — ^in a word, the Cour des Miracles. The Cour des Miracles, that 
Pandsemonium, that hideous sewer, that collection of all the refuse which the 
church, the university, the city, the Jews, the Spaniards, the Mahomedans, and 
the so-called Christians, could produce. There, each province, each people, 
each misery, each vice, has, most certainly, its faithful representative. Such was 
the decoration ; such were the actors ; houses of mud, comedians of the most 
depraved character. And yet great contemporary minds have tried to prove to 
us, that this was beautiful Paris ! They ridicule the well-paved, brilliandy-li^t- 
ed city, so carefully guarded, and so well washed every morning. Stupid Pa- 
risians of 1843 and some preceding years, who prefer a good municipal guard to 
the footmen of Clopin ^Trouillefou, king of Tunis, successor of the great 
Coesre ; ungrateful citizens, who sleep more quietly under the prefect of police* 
M . Delessert, than under the surveillance of Mathias Himgadi SpicaU, duke of 
Egypt and Bohemia! O justice ! for an honest fireman, waiting to throw him- 
self into the midst of the flames, this Paris citizen would, without hesitation, 
give up Guilliame Rousseau, emperor of Galilee, and his archisuppdts ! The 
picturesque ! when you have said that, you have said all. Art, taste, fireside 
comfort, the peace of the domestic roof, the gentle warmth of a well^closed 
house, the friendly chatting by the bright fire, the clear glass which suffers the 
light of day to enter without admitting the cold, the Aubusson carpet imder* 
your feet, the walls covered with beautiful engravings, the well-bound, well-chos* 
en books ; the child who bids you good-day, the dog who jumps upon you, the 
young, well-dressed servant, the eager valet, the threshold of the door so clean 
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ami w«31 guarded, tlie qniet street, the public place overshadowed by fine trees, 
jUie Gfeve without a scaffold, Montfau^on without the gallows, the king's hotel 
without a drawbridge; in the churches, prayers, instead of blasphemies ; in the 
hody-guards, honest soldiers, and not night-robbers ; on the throne a constitu- 
tional king, the promoter of peace, the enemy of war, the happy and respected 
Either of a delightful family, and not a tyrant stained with blood ; in the shops, 
mrorn citizens, Slectors, national guards, who judge, and goyem, and defend them- 
selves, and not slaves, obeying, at the same time, the nobleman, the bishop, the 
city, die university, the monks, their wives, and the whole world. What is the 
use of all this happiness, which has no distinctive features ? All such details 
of happy life have the great misfortune of not being picturesque ; the pictu- 
resque is the rags under which the poor wretches shiver, and not the prosaic 
cloak which sheltera from wind and rain ; the picturesque is the naked foot, the 
iU-combed hair, the panting chest, the miserable look, the soiled velvet coat, the 
^rty brocaded dress. Do not tell us of a beautiful cheek, washed and blush- 
ing ; but of skin, the very touch of which seems poisonous ; do not tell us of 
ptetty, little, delicate hands, but of large, coarse, hard ones. A citizen who 
pays taxes, is so ridiculous ! Tell us, on the contrary, of beggars, of subjects 
in the kmgdom of argot, of the free citizens of the kingdom of Tunis, who have 
neither to pay for cleansing, nor lighting, nor the poor. And the well-dressed 
ladies, who take their lovely children to the Tuileries gardens, to walk under the 
blossoming chestnut-trees, can you compare them to the female beggars, Col- 
lette la Charonne, Elizabeth Trouvain, Simone Jodouyne, Marie Piedebou, 
Thonne la Longue, B6rarde Fanouel, Michelle G6naille, Claude Rouge Oreille, 
Mathurine Oiroron, Isabeau la Tfaierree— do not these names sound well, is not 
this all real? 

Most certainly, a powerful imaginattion was necessaij, not only to invoke, the 
ancient Paris of King Philip- Augustus, and of King Louis XI., in all its ugli- 
aess, but still more to render supportable, to an attentive look, this darkness 
piled upon barbarism. And what a mind was necessary, to declare that the 
Paris of Charles X., and of Louis-Philippe, was only the ill-shaped and discol- 
ored shadow of the Paris of former days! Fy! if you will believe the king 
of the picturesque, the city of the Parisians is now only plaster ; they change 
tbeir houses just as they change their old clothes, and put on new. If by 
chance they determine to raise some monument, which is not to be an edifice 
of plaster or wood, look seriously at this monument when once it is built, and 
see if you can find anything more ridiculous. The Pantheon is a cake from 
Savoy ; the palace of the Legion d'Honneur a palace of pastry ; the Halle aux 
Bleds, a cap, and better still, the cap of an English jockey ! What are these 
two large clarinets, surmounted by a crooked stick of menacing size ? They 
are the towers of Saint Sulpice, and their top the telegraph. To what archi- 
tecture does the Bourse belong ? is it Roman, or is it Grecian ? Really, those 
people are very obliging who pronounce it a fine building. As for the best 
itreets in Paris, where the inhabitant of the city walks so peaceably and so 
proudly, the Parisian has never been more absurdly foolish than in admiring 
these vast openings, filled with air, motion, space, and sun. For instance, can 
you imagine anydiing more tiresome than the Rue de Rivoli, where you may 
walk without wetting your feet, where you are sheltered from the rain in winter, 
and the dust in summer, where the most splendid shops vie with each other, in 
oiering you the treasures of the world, where the garden of the Tuileries dis* 
plays its most smiling appearance, while at your right, the Arc de Triomphe de 
TEtoile rises in all its majesty ? But what is the use of interfering with the 
fitncies of poets ? The historical paradox has never had more Intrepid defen- 
d«ri. Innocent and courageous men ! if you press them closely, they will main- 
tiuii (always aiming at the picturesque) that it is a great pity that men are no 
longer broken on the wheel, on the place de Gr^ve, or hanged at Montfau9on ; 
and that the old church of St. Germain TAuxerrois, now so silent, and in such 
good order, no longer tolls from time to time, the funeral knell of St. Barthdo* 
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CHAPTER H. 

1740*--1840. 

Thus indignant was I, with these paradoxes in favor of times post, for if tibe 
fifteenth century is worthy of so maeh admiration and praise, most certainly we, 
who 80 much admire the present century, who pay to it such homage, who pub- 
tish such elegant books in its praise, must be simpletons and ninnies. Never- 
Uidess, without going back so far as Philip-Augustus, perhaps it wouM not 
have been unworuiy of a real trareiler and lus conscience, to ii^orm himself, at 
least, as to the state of Paris in the last century. The age of Voltaire and 
liouis XV., of Louis XVI. and the National Cimvenlion, doubtless deserves 
our attention and our respect ; it was the liberal and turbulent age which so 
much aasbted Am»ica, wiiich gave her General La&yette, which restored her 
great citizen Franklin, better instructed in the various movements, passions, and 
interests of Europe. On this account, the Paris of which I speak, ought to 
interest us children of America, much more than modem Paris. And besides, 
was not last century the century of elegance, of the fine arts, of fashiotutble 
vices easily overlooked, of innocent rebellions, the century of die Encyclope^ 
and the Social Contract? Yes, I now feel conscious that I ought, above all, to 
have set myself to the study of this vanished society, so that my New Ybric 
friends, for whom this book was written, finding in it all the high-sounding 
names, which are even more familiar with us, tl^ they are in Prance, might 
recall former hopes and stn^les. An American in Paris ! Unhappy man ! 
How Httle of Paris did I see ! And if I could not see all, in ^ riiort visit I at 
first contemplated, why did I not extend it, that I might devote more time to 
tins long study t 

Imagine this great capital, some years before the French Hevolution ;— 4he 
court is still at YersaUles, the people are masters of the city ;"— in this hnmense 
crowd you will find hving sam{^ of every nation in the world. From die 
heart of Asia, and the snows of Lapland, men have come, expressly to study 
this civilization which pervades everything. The Arab, the Hottentot, the In- 
dian, the Negro, the Persian, the Brahmin, the Faquir, the Greenleffid^, »e all 
represented in this vast inn, open to all; and once within these inspiring walls, 
all these people change their appearance ; inteliigence conies to them through 
every pore. No sooner have diey arrived, than they begin to study, to und^-» 
stand, to hear, to know: nothing of their original nature remains to dietii, ex- 
cept their dress and some few childish customs. This is the s^ise in which It 
may besaid, that intellicence circulates in the streets. Intelligence circulatei 
m the streets, just like air and water, and noise, and the smoke of the tall chim- 
neys ; and by its side, walks seienee with a rapid step. Paris is particularly thd 
city, in which the most common and the most difficult sciences are equally 
taught. A verse of Yiigil will occupy a professor finr a week ; an hour wiSL be 
sufficient for another man to exi^ain to you the whole mechamsm of the hn^ 
man frame ; this one passes his life in analysing bodies ; that one loses lus mind 
in analyzing ideas. Next to teaching, the great curioNty of these people is the 
theatre ; there they unite, there they become excited to overturn eveiythkig ; ' 
there they revive their passions when they have subsided ; there the^ caper like 
young mep, and meditate like old ones ; the theatre is the great joy and the 
great pride of the French nation, which has not yet been call^ to give its o{»»* 
ion upon the atiairs of the work!. Until the year of tiberty, 1789, Paris had no 
place of free discussion, exc^t the pit of the theatre, or the midst of the ca(S 
Procope ; but he would have been a most imprudent man, who had dared to 
impose silence on the Paristans, in these two retrenchments. 

After the manufacture of plays (and this is the case even at the iHpesent diay), 
the ^eat manufacture of Paris, the most active, the most powerful,— ^indeed in- 
vincible,--*the excellent, transitory prodmctidn, always new in the morning, and 
always sacrificed in the evening, was the new fashions. The Parisian fashions 
have done more for the popularity and umvenality of Franoe, tlutt efeii the 
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French language. The modistes of the Rue Vmeane conquer more |»beDioq» 
spirits, than the most beautiful Ferses of the greatest poets, or the prose of ib» 
boldest inventors. A little gauze, a cap, a flower, a ceinture, a bonnet, a knot 
of riband, a waving feather, a dress, a shoe, a pair of gloves, — ^here is enough to 
stop more than one war, which would have been interminable without the inter- 
vention of European coquetry. And then the Paris of a hundred years ago^ 
was, without contradiction, more amusing than modem Paris, from the invinci- 
ble power of contrast. Now no one is rich in Paris, but at the same time, no 
one is poor. You would be troubled to find men in rags, but tou would be 
equally troubled to find them in embroidered coats. All the inhabitants of this 
great city, all without exception, have a carriage at their command ; the omni- 
bus, that moving island, which for a very small sum incessantly perambulates ev- 
ery quarter of Paris ; but then, on the other hand, there is not a single danseuse at 
the opera, who has any other carriage than the omnibus. The different stations 
allow themselves nearly the same luxury. In what house, for instance, will yon 
not find a Venitian mirror, a China rase, lace from Malines, an Italian painting, 
one of Erard's pianos ? Where will you not find the productions of America, of 
Africa, of Asia, of every part of the world. Necessaries are for all, superflui- 
ties for none. Do you speak of the picturesque ? The eighteenth centuiy was 
the age for the picturesque. There was then, under the roof of every house, a 
hole, burning in summer, freezing in winter, and in this hole usually lived the 
poet, the poUtician, the utojnan dreamer, the philosopher, the artLst,-^hose 
mendicants of art and science. But since then, these mendicants have come 
down to the first floor, where they think themselves much more suitably accom- 
modated. The picturesque has lost in this, but equality has gained. The garret 
is never pleasant nor beautiful, except at the age of twenty ; at that age it does 
not interfere with the slight attachments, the poetical fancies, the inspiration 
which animates and even colors misety ; twenty years later, the garret makes the 
noblest hearts bad ; the most benevolent, malicious ; believers, skeptical ; the 
loving, indifierent; the bravest, cowardly; the boMest, timid. There are no 
garrets in the modem houses ; this is good legislation and good morality; only 
instead of the garret, they build pretty and very inhabitable numsards. The 
mansard is a first floor, placed under the roof; with the same luxury, the same 
riches, the same ornaments. What a vast and inunense city is this Paris, filled, 
imitated, skeptical, and furious ! **■ I would hum it^** said Peter the Great, **(/*! 
were king of France" Admirable and prophetical words, when it was written 
that sooner or later, this immense head would involve the fall of the great body ! 
Aroimd Paris are extended, like so many open pits, all kinds of stone quar- 
ries, where the workman has not left a single piece to pick up ;— from these 
profound caverns Paris has come out whole. You may judge of the extent of 
the city, by the depth of the abyss whence it has sprung, and pice versd. And 
to think of studying all these stones in so short a visit as mine ! 

Without going back more than a hundred years, each man in diis immense 
city, had his coat, his badge, his look, his character, which was peculiar to him- 
self, just as each artisan Imd his banner, each tradesman's company its rallying 
word. This active and turbulent crowd was met each moment, by all kinds of 
gentlemen, who had come to seek their fortune in Paris, no longer finding it 
either at home, or at the court ; they entered the city by the forty-five barriers 
raised at the expense of the farmers of the public revenue, who thus compelled 
more than one kboror to reside in Paris. Once arrived, each to(^ up his aibode, 
according to the money in his purse, or the whun of the moment — ^in the fau- 
bourg du Roule, in the Rue Blanche, at the barriero des Martyrs, at Belleville, 
at Saint Mand^, on the boulevard Saint Jacques, at Sevres — ^wherover lodgings 
were cheap, wherever they could patiently watch the growing of the trees, and 
listen to die singing of tibe birds! The boldest among these honest fortune- 
hunters dwelt in one of the islands of the Seine, the knights of Saint Louis in 
' the island of Notre Dame, the petitioners in the city; but all avoided, as much 
as possible, the quay of the hospital. Poor men ! lost in this abyss, they knew 
not what to do, what to become ; every door was closed against them, every 
house was jrorbi4<len to them ; they exhaled I know not what odor of nun and 
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mlsezy, wMch snnroiinded them like a solitude. And yet it was neeeesaiy to 
repair once or twice a week to Versailles, to pay court to the king, or to salute 
the ministers. Poor men! an3rthing like trade was forbidden them, under 
penalty of lo^ng caste ; thus they would have thought themselves dishonored, 
if they had set foot upon the slate wharf, or the com wharf, upon the wharfs 
devoted to the sale of coals, cider, wood, iron, hay, fish, or salt. Some of them, 
however, when they met devoted friends, gray or black musqueteers, would al- 
low themselves to be led to the wine or tobacco wharf. In the savory smoke of 
the never-ending matelot, which is made in these favorite resorts for wine and 
good cheer at a cheap rate, the poor wretches forgot their ruined castles, their 
uncultivated lands, their children without clothes, their daughters without hus- 
bands, and their idle Penelopes who were hoping for their return. 

Or else our gentlemen, discouraged, and loudly denouncing the reigning 
ministry, conmienced visiting the curiosities of Paris ; the pump on the Pont 
Notre JDiane^ the Samaritaine^ the Machine de ChcdUot, the Aqueduc d*Arc%ieU, 
and by degrees, after walking, dreaming, and sighing aloud, they ended b^ 
thoroughly Imowing the eleven hundred and nine streets, the hundred and 
twenty blind alleys, die eighty-two passages, the seventy-five places, and the five 
hundred and fifty hotels, in the city. They had a walk for each day in the 
week. Monday they spent in the garden of the Arsenal, which still remember- 
ed M. de SuUy, the best friend and most faithful servant of Henr^ the Great ; 
Tuesday, in the garden of the Apothecaries, where grew the choicest of flow- 
ers ; Wednesday, in the park de Mousseaux — ^Mousseaux, diat spacious paric, 
celebrated for mysterious and foolish adventures, fabulous anecdotes, and im- 
possible meetings ; Thursday belonged to the garden of the Luxembourg ; and 
the following days were spent at the Jardin des Plantes ; at the Champs Ely- 
sees, in the Allee des Veuves, or the Cours la Reine ; and in the Champ de 
Mars ; as for the garden of the Palais Royal, our gendemen were there at 
all hours, but especially at mid-day, to hear the cannon fire. 

You will easily understand, that if there were in Paris at that time, so many 
poor fellows without money, and almost without asylum, there were also in this 
city of equality, the largest fortunes. No one can now imagine, even in France, 
what it was, in the psdmy days of the monarchy, to be a king of France, or 
sinoply a great lord. He who spoke of a duke and peer, spoke of a man who 
possessed four or five dutchies, two or three millions of rent, and estates as large 
as a province. This nobleman considered it to be one of the duties of his sta- 
tion, to spend more than his revenue ; for his vassals, his servants, the gentle- 
men in attendance upon him, the convents founded by his family, the churches 
which contained the tombs of his ancestors, had equal claims upon his fortune 
with himself. Moreover, it was by no means the same kind of life as that of 
the present day. Recall the wars, the battles, die long sieges, and on their re- 
turn, the fetes, the pleasures, the amusements-*-the elegancies of which appear 
to us now, as so many fables. The chase, for instance ; how neariy is this 
amusement abolished! how almost forgotten is this passion once so strong! 
His majesty. King Charles X., took widi him into exile, that which yet 
remained in France of former luxury. The people of 1830 made an in- 
cursion, gun in hand, into the royal forests ; for once they thoroughly en- 
joyed them; the beautiful pheasant, the flying purple which throws gold 
and azure into the air— the deer, that timid and charming race— the stags of 
seven years old, the pride of the forest, fell beneath the blows of the conquer<- 
ors of a whole dynasty. I know one man who is a great huntsman, and at the 
same time a moderate revolutionary. He troubles himself very litde about the 
reigning king, but has all his life been interested in anything which concerned 
hunting. While all Paris seemed inclined to fight, our friend went out softly, 
and reached the forest of Compi^gne ; the king had just fled ; the femily of the 
old Bourbons had bade adieu to its last domain ; the forest was once more 
silent ; the happy sportsman brought down at his pleasure the richest game ; as 
he saw these brilliant tenants of the forest pass before him, and fall, utterihg 
cries of alarm, the intrepid poacher was overpowered with joy ; he was so hap- 
py, that he thought himself the plaything of a dream. Whue he was thus en- 
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gaged, ah oM gvaid— >wbo could but ill underatattd why die ting had set oitt 
wiUi 60 naucb haste from Compi^gne-^^seeing this nntrderj yes, that is the 
wcvd, at last summoned courage, alid advancing widi a militaiy air, «* By 
what right," said he, ** do you hunt the king's game ?*'-—«• The king," reptied 
the sportsman, ^* is the people, now I am of the people, therefore I am the king." 
So saying, he brought down the finest stag in the forest. 

Immense forest of Compiegne ! never disturbed at this day, except when, 
from time, some yoUng prince in the ^unily of the king of the French— when 
he is not absent in his iath^'s service, when he is not at the African war, or on 
the distant seas— allows himself to let loose the hounds in these gloomy depths; 
tibien the forest, aroused for a moment, tiiinks iteelf restored to its former days 
of happiness ; echo repeats with delight the baiking of the dogs, the sound of 
the horn ; eager youths join the train of the sportsmen ; for a moment the old 
passion reaj^ars ; but it is with these transitory huntsmen as with the master 
of the buck'hounds in the forest of Fontainebleau ; an invisible phantom ! 
which causes iar more alarm than real mischief, to the game in the forest. 

At the present day, then, allusion is scarcely made to such amusements as 
these, except in the Roved Ahnanae of former times. Periiaps you would not 
be sorry to know what becomes of the old almanacs. To a philosophical travel- 
lar, an old almanac is a prolific source of- morality, wisd(Mn, and learning. 

In these little books, which each year carries off, just as the wind of autumn 
carries away l^e leaves of the forest, you will find, expressed in the simplest 
terms, all the grandeur and all the vanities of the worid. Do you know any« 
thing more lamentaUe to read, than the alm&uaes which contain the most 
glorious names of this house of Bourbon, which has not its equal under the 
sun 1 To each of these names before which die earth bows, the French might 
teiply, died up^n the scaffold f The king? die queen? Madame Elizabeth of 
France ? died upon the scafibld ! After these august names, the royal almanac 
inscribed upon its proud list, all the great dignitaries of the church and thf court, 
the cardinads, the arehbishops, the bishops, the lay abbot»-*beheaded, robbed, 
banished, crushed beneath the wrecks of the temple and the altar ! Then came 
the parliaments, the supreme courts, the membeis of the royal household, the 
king's secretaries to the nmnber of nine hundred, who were enjoined to be faith- 
ful amanuenses ! After which shone out most briltiandy the royal order, the 
noblest and most adnured of the orders of Europe, with those of the Garter and 
the Golden Fleece, the order g£ the Holy 'Ghost and the order of Saint Louis^ 
and those of Saint Lazarus, of Jerusalem, and of Notre Dame du Mont Car- 
mel, , and that of Saint Michel, which was instituted by Louis XL, a pl^eian 
and citizen knighthood, like the king who founded it. 

What excitement there was, at diat time, about occupying but one line of 
the royal almanac, and what anxiety to know on what page, and on what part 
of the page, diev were to be placed .' Important batdes, of which the sovereign 
judge, next to the king, was M. Ch6rin, a man who 'knew the ascendants and 
the descendants, the children and the kindred of all the noble ftunilies in France, 
at least as far back as Adam ! No one was skilful or bold enough to ask an in- 
justice of M. Cherin ; he gave to each and to all exactly the authority and re- 
spect to which they were entided. This one, named yesterday, scarcely obtain- 
ed firom M. Cherin the dde of Me^sire ; at the most diey were addressed as M. 
le chevalier, M. Vecuyer* Those who had been lately ennobled, were the lowest 
upon the ladder of nol^ity ; then came, already more important in the peerage 
of France, the members of the twehre parliaments of die kingdom, of the court 
of exchequer, the coult of aids, and die cour des tnannaies, the masters of re- 
quests, the great bailiflfs, generals, governors, military lieutenants-general. If 
you aspired to the highly-envied honqr of riding, for once in your life, in the 
king's carriages, which would give you a right to follow the king to the hunt, 
and to be presented at court, M. Oh!§rin would demand proofs of your nobility, 
certain, authentic, uninterrupted proofs, from the year 1400 at least. Were 
you happy enough to trace your anceistors back another century, M. Cherin 
would give you a low bow into the bargain. When the question wae about 
diings less important dian riding in the king^ eezriages, diere was notso muoh 



Strictness exerdsed. For instance, to be a page of the great or litde Mem^ t^ 
be a page of the bedchamber to the king, nay, even to the Duke d'Oiieans, th# 
Prince de Conde, or the Duke de Penthievre, only two hundred years of nobili^ 
were requisite. 

At that time dress made a great distinction among men. Now the black coat 
is the uniyersal one; master and servant wear nearly the same. Formerly, 
there were as many different costumes, as there were diiferent professions, and 
almost as many as men. Royalty had made of the slightest distinctions, so 
many privileges ; witness the close coat worn by warrant of Louis XIV.; wit«- 
ness the red neels of the (Eil-de-Boeuf. The use of the red-heeled shoe was 
restricted to the highest noblemen, dukes, counts, and marquises; some barons 
might wear it, but not all. The whole history of France in the brightest days oC 
the monarchy, would be found, by him who understands how to read it, in the 
royal almanac. 

The copy of which I speak— and which I take back to my native land, to 
show my fellow-citizens, in how small a space can be contained royal majesty, 
with all that it has most pompous and magnificent— still bears the arms of the 
royal family of France, the fieurs-de-lis surrounded by the collar of the order 
of the Holy Ghost. This book, sparkling with gold and heraldic emblems^ I 
bought for threepence on the parapet of the Pont Neuf, from amonp; the heap 
of literary dirt, on which rain, sun, dust, and the northeast wind mcessantlY 
beat, as if the more quickly to overcome this vile refuse of the human mincU 
This, then, is the misery for which thou wast reserved, poor royal almanac, 
fallen from the throne with thy master ! Thou art now only a name, a frag- 
ment, a wreck, of the silken vanities of former times* An old worm-eaten book! 
and yet this worm-eaten book has been the manual of the king and his nobles; 
at the court of Versailles, it was consulted night and day ; the curious people 
learned in these now faded pages, the names, titles, and dwellings, of their mas«- 
ters. All were found there, from the princes of the blood down to the criers at 
the Chdtelet. If you were not in the royal almanac, you were nothing, you 
could be nothing ; you had scarcely a name for your baker and your butoheTf 
And yet equaUty commenced even with the royal almanac; in that, no one oc- 
cupied more space than his neighbor ; the recorder had his line just like the 
first president ; the police officer with his short dress just like the gentleman of. 
the bedchamber. In Fontenelle*s opinion, it was the hook vMch contained th$. 
greatest number of truths ; and it was in the hands of adl. It told the position 
of each and of all ; thanks to its pages you knew the courtier with whom you 
were connected ; whence any man came, who he was, what he was, what he 
was worth. M ercier called the royal almanac the vampires^ almanac. 

There recently died, in a lone house of an obscure street at Fontainebleau, a 
wretched woman, nearly a hundred years old ; this woman lived on brown bread 
and lAiwholesome water, and was covered with tatters. The rivulet of the street 
became more muddy when she ventured to cross it — the smell of the sewer more, 
poisonous. It was dreadful to see the abominable creature, thus crawling along; 
ia the filthy attire of the most abject avarice. Her house was not a house, but 
a fortress, built of fi'cestone, cemented by iron plates ; for in it were contained, 
immense riches. There this miserable being, with whom neither alms nor chai;* 
ky had anything in common, either to give or receive, had heaped, not only gold, 
^amends, and pearls, but the choicest furniture, the most exquisite marbles, the 
rarest paintings, the most charming master-pieces of every art. The smoky hole 
in which this woman, on Sunday, cooked her food for the whole week, contained. 
the finest and most delicate chefs d'ceuvre of the Flemish masters ; the Dutcbi 
enchanters, the joyous fairs of Teniers, the elegant scenes of Van den Berg, the^ 
whims, caprices, and beautiful countenances of Gerard Dow; more than, one 
simple and whimsical drama of Jan Steen's, more than one beautiful heifer of 
Paul Potter's, more than one fresh and glowing landscape of Hobbima's, morei 
than one sweetly-lighted forest of Cuyp's or of Euysdaal's! 

These beautiful works, which had been the ornaments of the palaces o{ 
Marly, of the great and little Trianon, or at least of the galleries in the Palaii) 
Bpyal, were dying for want of air and sun. Smoke, cold, and tim% vhieku 
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consttmes eteiything, overpowered with their formidable teints, the splendid col- 
ors, which but lately had rivalled the wonders of creation. So that the stupid 
rage of this woman crashed, at pleasure, the joy of the future, the glory of 
past generations, the ornament of the present time. In her fits of ill-humor^ 
oh shameful abuse ! the horrible old woman struck with her abominable foot, 
these delicate gems of the fine arts ; she treated them as she would have treated 
lovely, chattering children, as if she could have heard, for her delight, their 
groans and sobs. How many did she break ! what numbers did she destroy ! 
Did she want a board to hold her breakfast of onions, she made a table of 
some panel of Watteau's ; did she want a piece of copper to mend her sauce- 
pan, she took a little painting of Vandyke^s. The rarest cloth served her to 
mend the tapestry which hung on the poisonous walb. The same abuse was 
found in the smallest details. The mug from which the toothless hag drank 
her cold milk, milk weakened by dirty water, was nothing less than a beau- 
tiful porcelain vase of the Sevres manufacture, on which was yet visible, thouffh 
cracked, the noble and beautiful likeness of the queen Marie Antoinette. Oa^ 
profanation ! that such a mouth should touch the edge of the limpid vase, 
on which had rested the soft lips of the greatest and most lovely woman ia 
the world ! Such was the frightful and startling confusion of this house. A. 
dirty apron, stained with the blood of some unhappy pigeon, fallen in this 
dwelling, ignominiously concealed the richest laces, magnificent renmants from 
the small apartments at Versailles ; a golden spoon, graven with the arms of 
a Montmorency or a Crillon, was put into a wooden poninger. When the 
hag returned to her hole, she extended her limbs upon the gilt sofas which 
she had bought at the revolutionary auctions; she placed her hdf-broken sahoU 
upon marble brackets^ she looked at her wrinkles in the finest Venetian glasses, 
she covered her hair with a greasy hood, but round this frayed cap she hung, in 
derision, pearls large enough to be envied by the princesses of the blood royal* 
Around her, all was gold and dirt, purple and the coarsest cloth, the finest art 
and the commonest utensils. She put her vinegar in cut glassy and frightened 
away the bold files that rested upon her forehead, with a fan that Greuze himself 
had signed. Her bed, or rather her pallet, was covered with the richest bro- 
cades ; the straw upon which the monster sought sleep was enclosed in embroid- 
ered velvet ; but sleep did not come, remorse took its place ; during the sad 
nights, the life of the miserable creature unrolled itself before her, her life of 
hixury and fetes, of vic'es and crimes, of shameless profligacy, for she had even 
put profligacy to the blush. A melancholy dream was hers, and sad was every 
awaking ! Dreams cairied her through an endless turmoil, in which mingled 
blows and caresses, good fortune and misery, brown bread and champagne. At 
the same time, to amuse her for a moment, to draw from her a smile (always in 
her dream), she had at her service poets who sang loudly of wine and love 4 she 
had at her table hungry philosophers, who attempted to show that Providence 
was an idle name ; she surrounded herself with men whose aim it was to prove 
that the soul was not immortal. It was to amuse such women that Voltaire 
wrote Candide ; that J. J. Rousseau, the simple orator, told the melancholy story 
of Saint Preux and Heloise^ without reckoning young Cr^billon, who, eveiy 
morning, placed upon madame*s toilette his little page of wickedness and vice. 

Thus she lived on the purse of some, the license of others, the impiety of 
all. Miserly among the spendthrifts, skilful and prudent among the dissipated, 
the sole desire of tins depraved creature was to enrich herself with the spoils and ' 
sophisms of all these men. She swallowed up everything; she was like the 
north sea, in which nothing reappears after a shipwreck. Thus, in the great 
ehipwreck of former times, she alone survived. She saw all her admirers, one 
after the other, depart for the scaffold, or for exile ; they left without a louis in 
their pockets, a coat upon their backs, or a hat upon their heads, and yet it 
never occurred to her to lend them so much as her coachman's cloak. She saw 
crawling to the baker's door, those whose husbands she had ruined by her ex- 
travagance ; and for these poor, weak, emaciated beings, she had not even a 
piece of black bread ! Even in 1792, this woman could think of counting U»9 
money in hsr strong box ! Even in 1793> when cfistracted kings listened to the 



of the ftUi&g axe, die '^oimted her gold ! She was accumnliAing heap 
upop heap ! She went round the scaffolds, to collect the last gannents of the 
Tietims ; she entered the deserted houses, to buy for a mere nothing the spoils 
of the absent masters.* She would not trust land, even to buy it cheap, for land 
is faithful, and often returns to its owners ; but she trusted gold, which is a vag- 
abond and a traitor, like herself! It was her delight to carry off to her closet 
the beautiful ornaments and master-pieces of former days, and to insult them in 
her own fashion ! This was her way of revenging herself upon those good ladies 
who would have washed their hands immediately, if they had happened, in pas- 
sing, to touch the cloak of this despised creature. 

Such had been her life, and this life was repeated, set in remorse, every time 
that she attempted to sleep. But after these frightful slumbers, she again be- 
came the pitiless luu^, whose very name, for three leagues round, made people 
tremble with fear. The poor who passed, turned from the house, lest a tile 
should fall to strike the beggar; the child who sang in the street became silent 
at the sight of that livid waU ; the most joyous bird hushed his warbling, wjien 
he flew above the court of the house. In the garden, the lilac had no flowers, 
the bush sprouted reluctantly, the turf withered under her footsteps, the indig- 
nant fruit escaped from her soiled hand, at the approach of the monster the tree 
was tempted to fly ! Her dog would not eat what her hand presented to him ; 
he would rather have died of hunger, than to have gnawed the bone which she 
had picked with her iron-like gums. The poisonous caves, the avenues of which 
Virgil speaks, the pestilential seas, are nothing compared to this green sink, 
where even the toad refused to show himself. The veiy thieves, when this heap 
of treasures was named, shrugged their shoulders with an oath ; they preferred 
stealing a crown from an honest man, to attempting all this woman's money. 
She was as effectually protected by her bai^ness, as 'S she had been surrounded 
by the cannon of the Invalids. The miserable knew this universal horror, and 
after having rejoiced at it, finished by discovering that men were right in over- 
whelming her with hatred. She hated all the world, but she could despise do 
one ; it was in vain to attempt it, although this would have been some con- 
solation. 

What a life and what a death ! what a dreadful old age ! She, to whom vice 
was as necessary as money, had been suddenly arrested in her career by a revo- 
Intion, and this revolution had startled from their sleep all honest minds— sol- 
diers, magistrates, princes of the blood ; it had despised only women like herself, 
and had led them in the depth of their degradation. Suddenly was arrested the 
life of foolish joys, intoxication, and delirium, which had so long prevailed ; sud- 
denly the storm had lowered, which restored these young and oM men to duties 
too long forgotten. Madmen ! during diese days and nights of dissipation, they 
had left roySLty defenceless ; they had abandoned to insult the altar of God, just 
as they had overturned the king's throne ; they had allowed ancient preposses- 
aions to be sacrificed to that ardent wish for novelty, which is only satisfied with 
murder and suicide ; they had abused everything. But now a thunderbolt had 
nsCored them to themselves. By the light of this ominous fire, they had found 
a little of their good sense ; they were alarmed at so many disorders ; they had 
come to themselves, in this fatal night of their wandering intellects ; they had 
cried out, Hdpj kelp! Then, panting for breath, without finishing the half- 
emptied cup, with scarcely time to place upon the table the ivy crown of the 
drinker, or the rosy crown of the lov^r, they rallied at once round the throne of 
France, to fight and to die ; and there they fought, and there they fell. And 
when the good king of France, Louis XVL, had left this world, not one of the 
men who had led such a life, could recall without shame and remorse, that for- 
getfulness which had caused the ruin of everything. But with such feelings this 
woman had no sympathy. 

The utter neglect which she now experienced, produced no good effect upon 
her mind ; she was still as despicable as ever, in the midst of her ill-gotten for- 
tune, among the treasures she had heaped up, with so much of rage and despahr. 
Sometimes she felt jealous of those unhappy beings who, feeling their sin and 
ms&ryt be|;an to think of repenting and turning to God ; but these were transient 



)eay»in the bkUoiu darimeis; ui all the Intter huagaane of ranone, t]fei«ii>A 
one word which this woman never could, and never would, pronounceN-itfae word 
repentance ! 

j>ead to the world, dead to all human joya and affections, overwhehned bj 
public contempt, which weighed upon her heart as heavily as the earth of her 
tomb now weighs upon her body, ahe nevertheless had strange »id sudden fits 
of angw. It is said, for instance, that when Charles X. hunted in the forest of 
Fontamebleau, she was in the habit oi seating herself in some crossway of the 
forest, in the middle of the road, and there she waited till the king passed. Then 
she would stand up, shaking her ra^ ; she would gaze intently at the howling 
pack, who uttered pl^tive groans on their road ; £en, when it was the king's 
turn to pass this woman, he would hesitate, become pale as death, and shiver 
firom head to foot. Alas! she recalled to the kine of France, now old and 
tJbseatened on every hand, the folly and madness of me young Comit d'Artois. 

But at last this woman is dead ; she died alone, in her remorse, without one 
chmtable hand to close her eyes, without the voice of a priest to impart to her 
ai^y instruction. Her agony was silent and tenrible, the agony of a venomous 
being who has no longer anything to bite. During the ninety-two years that she 
had been upon the earth, tms woman had found no one person and no one thing 
to love or to help ; not a child, or an old maiK not a poor nor a wretched wo- 
man, not an innocence, or a virtue. And so, in dying, she left nothing to any 
one but her strong and powerless cuise. All those treasures of art which would 
have formed the pride oif the noblest mansions, she had broken ; all the master- 
pieces of the greatest painters and sculptors she had annihilated ; her gold she 
had melted ; her notes of the bank of France she had burnt. What would she 
not have given, to have been able to take with her her land and her house ? Or, 
at least, if she could have cut down the trees in her garden, destroyed the hope 
of the next autumn, crushed in their nests the eggs of the singing-bnds, poisoned 
the fish in her ponds ! If she could have set ^ to her crops, and herself disap- 
peared in the flames ! But she had hoped to live long, and now she had not 
breath to light the spai^ which would have devoured all. 

It was necessary to break open the door to find the corpse, which was 
stretched upon the ground, where it had lain some days ; a vohune was by her 
side ; it was the poem in which Voltaire covers with slander the sainted Joan of 
Arc, the purest and most heroic glory of the history of France. The last rattle 
of the depraved woman was a blasphemy. 

She was thrown into a hole, away from oonseeraled ground, and upon the dis- 
honored pit was found, written in a bold hand, this funeral oration : ^ Here lies the 
emarteean who has dishonored even her own trade,^'' Oh that this woman may be ' 
the last of such a character ! 

She was called Euphrosine Thevenin-i-Euphromne, the name of one of the 
Graces, and if you ask me why this recent history occurs to me, apropos of the 
myal almanac, it is because this strange being was in the habit of requiring fVom 
epch of her lovers that his name shoiSd be inscribed in die royal almanac. 

I retu]]^ to my description of Paris. Doubtless, at the moment^ quitting the 
noble city^ perhaps never to return to it, it is rather late to remember these notes 
tidk^i at the time ; but it is natural to the human mind to return with the live- 
lieat feelings to those recollections which we are about to leave. The few 
months I spent in Paris, amid the excitement of fetes and pleasures, did not 
leave me sufficient calmness to enter at the time into these details, which are 
iievertheless not without interest. The great misfortune, I had almost said the 
great vice of all travellers to Paris is, that they immediately seek those things 
whJtch are most brilliant and striking. That to which they first turn their atten- 
tion, even before the history and &e manners of a people, is noise, entertain- 
ments, trifling amusements f The Opera takes precedence of the cathedral, of' 
the Hotel de ViUe, of the Hospital, of the Chamber of Deputies, and the Cham- 
ber of Peers. AVhen you have named the Opera, you have named all : that delight'* 
iul spot«r-that rendezvous of Parisian causerie. Even now I hear Eugene Lami* 
the tempter, calling me to the splendid enclosure. *' Come,** says he, ** come» 
the saloon is biiUiant with light \ the ladies are beautiful and veU dressed ; in 



i4iMi.oam«i of llie owhflitm, ymt may ms ^parkUng wUb'fiie the black e^e of 
Meyeri^eer ; ia tliat fittle box above, that young and beautiful woman is fhfl 
bappy wife of the author of La Jvive^ and of CJugrles VL What an attentive 
and deUghted ear she lends to these sweet melodies inspired by the honeymoon! 
Come, then, with us to Uie Opera, and leave behind you your ancient Paris; 
you will find it again to-morrow !" 

And I, who like nothing belter than to yield to persuasions of this hapinr pain* 
tar of every kind of elegance, I accompany him wherever he wishes to take me. 
I find in the same place all the beauties of last winter ; but alrea4y health has 
reappeared upon those lovely countenances, the fire has returned to those spaik* 
ling eyes ; a few fine days in the month of May have proved sufficient to recriBl 
UiiMe beautiful kklies after their fatigue. The first songs of the nightingale, 
which Madame de Sevign6 calls the herald of spring, bAve restored calm vqA 
repose to these minds, ctistracted by the excitement of the ball and the f§te* 
But, befixre taking their final flight for distant cbmates-^o Italy— -to the borders 
oiFa;tker JiftifM— to old ruins in the young provinces-«-<to the midst of the s^eet* 
99t landscapes with which they are sdready so fiimiliaiw^to the shores of tb« 
roaring sesf—or simply to the neighborhood of some celebrated forest<— to £rme» 
Boaville, for instance— they wished to lend an attentive ear to the delightful and 
touching melodies of the new opera. 
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Aptxb having Itstened, adrnved, and applauded, the next day I returned anew 
to the study of that Paris which I have learned so much to love. But, however* 
the greatest difficulty in aU this is, not to study the city which is before one^ 
eves, but to give an account of what it was previous to a revolution which has 
changed its laws, its customs, its passicms, its manners, its habits ; which has 
changed even the naiaes of the streets and the public places. A few, however* 
of the oM ones have remained, threugh that involuntary homage which the pres* 
ant generation always pays to that which is past. Above aD, what is most diA* 
cuh to change, with a nation that respects itself, is the form of its temples, the 
names of the saints that it has venenuted, the patrons of the churches in which 
i$B ancestors have been buried. Even when the bones of their fathers have been 
violently taken 'fimn their last asylum, the people remember the holy patron oneo 
supplicated within the walls. This is the reason that you still have, in Paris, the 
saints of former days under diw popular designations : Saint Pierre aux Baufk^ 
Saint Pierre OMix JLimt, Saint Jaques le Mineur, Saint Jacques le Majeur, SauU 
Jaieques la Bowskerie, Saint Jacques PHdpUdl, Saint Jaeques du Haut Pas. The 
very people who have overturned everyttiing, will not forget the old calendar of 
their forefathers ; they held more strongly to dieir superMition than their belief* 
A changeable. and inconstant people, it is said ; and yet, in the same muddy 
Streets, gloomy houses, close passages, unwholesome places where they were 
bom, you will still find them crawling from century to century. There are car* 
tain streets so dark, that the lamp bums in them at all hours of the day. I have 
9oan, in the Roe du Ronle, a passage so narrow, that the owner of the house* 
being compelled to keep her bed by an accident which had happened to her leg, 
im»eased in sixe so much, that wnen her leg was cured, it was impossible for 
her to. go out ; and thus, by her own enMnpomt, the poor woman found herself 
condemned to an endless seclusion. She passed her time at the window^ and 
you may guess whether she was a gainer, by tl|e permission to become so dis* 
proportionately large. On the other lumd, you enter the neighboring houseaby 



large porte coMres. 'Hie door wm formerij kept by a SwIm^ omtmentod with «• 
large shoQlder-beh, on which were engraved the arms of his master. On 3roiif 
entrance, the Swiss whistled to give notice of your arrival. The Swiss ]^ayed 
an important part in the intrigues of monsieur and madame ; the less he under- 
stood the language of the country, the more was he valued as a good and faithful 
servant. At any rate, he was better than the abominable porters, who exercise 
^eir noisome industry at the bottom of each modem house. 

Now while I think of it, and while the city already appears in that distance^ 
which is so favorable to observation, it seems to me, that I have not rendered 
justice, to those remembrstnces which rise in crowds, beneath the feet of trav- 
ellers in diis immense city, through which have passed the greatest and the 
worst characters recorded in history, the most horrible crimes, and the rarest 
virtues. You can not take a step, in the streets which but now appeared so 
terrible, without meeting one of those names which make the heart beat with 
joy. At the Observatory, you are at once reminded of Colbert, that great man, 
whose memory, throughout France, is equally honored with that of Louis XIV. 
Farther on, that house-*the refuge of such children as the city will not pro- 
tect ; orphans, whom their own mothers have rejected from the bosoms so well 
able to nourish them, that dark and melancholy abode, where even infancy is 
serious— will recall to you the greatest name in France, Saint Vincent de Paul; 
and still more, those walla once formed the abbey of Port Royal, that cradle of 
the most beautiful French language, that commencement of opposition to the 
authority of one alone ; austere abode of the most austere virtues ! A whole 
history belongs to the walls which approach so closely to Port Royal dee 
Champs, to Solomon^s Song which was chanted night and day in the valley of 
Chevreuse, by so many hermits of such rare constancy, and admirable genius ! 
In the Rue d'Enfer you will find King Saint Louis, who gave the whole street 
to the Carthusian friars ; you will find the unhappy La Valliere, sister Louise 
de la Mis^ricorde, that poor girl so much beloved, and so quickly sacrificed to 
the inconstancy of a young lung ! How many tears did she shed ill that con- 
vent of the Carmelites, where she undertook the most menial employments ! 
Not far from the Rue d'Enfer, rises the institution of the Abb6 de I'Ep^e, the 
tutor, or more properly speaking, the Vincent de Paul of the deaf and dumb. 
' Already has commenced the fame of this excellent philosopher, who has drawn 
■peech from eilence, and light from chaos; who has made the deaf hear, and the 
diumb speak ; his memory is as much' honored as that of the most renowned 
upon earth ; his name is blessed and welcooied by the generations of poor chil- 
dren, whom his genius and charity have saved. I have myself been present at 
the birthday fete of the venerable de l'£p6e, and no one can describe all the 
joy, the pride, and the eloquence of these deaf and dumb children, kneeling be- 
fore the bust of their father and their benefactor ! At a little distance, neariy 
opposite the delightful gardens of the Luxembourg— beautiful verdure-<-blue 
and Uransparent sky^-shrubs, rose-trees, large park— ^white etatues— rises the 
dome of the Val de Grdce, separated from the gardens by a long succession of 
frightful houses. The dome recalls to you Anne of Austria, the queen with 
the beautiful hands, the wife of King Louis XIII., the mother of King Lonk 
XIV. Francois Mansard was the architect of the Val de Gr&ce, Mignard was 
its decorator. In the depth of these sunless streets, Queen Blanche, the modi- 
«r of Louis IX;, resided ; Queen Margaret, the wife of the sainted king, there 
founded an abbey, and here her young daughter Blanche died. Great prin- 
cesses, humble virtues, noble remembrances, which preserve these wretched 
houses from contempt ! The Parisians are surprisingly well acquainted with 
the history of their own city. In this church, reposes a whole generation of 
kings ', James II., king of Great Britain, Louise Marie Stuart, his daughter, 
and all the faithful Fitz-Jameses, who have come to lay themselves down at the 
feet of their buried monarchs. Here lies Marshal de Lowendal, a descendant 
of the old heroes of Denmark. The Jardin des Plantes alone, that oasis lost in 
the darkness, that spot of refreshment and repose, placed at the top of that 
beautiful hill, would be sufiicient to fill a large volume. The whole wmrld ap- 
pears to be contained within its vast enclosure. Listen* and you will hear tlie 



•ItogiBg of entj bird in fh^ sir» Ae rouliig ei every least in tbe forest ; die 
tton ani humming-bird; tlie ginitfe and die wild eat; the whole family of the 
monke j6 ; all the plants of the south and the north ; all which Mves, all which 
has lived ; the animal and its skin, the feather, and the haii^ and the shell ;'-tha 
color and the form ; the skeleton and embryo ;— all suit this yast assemblage of 
all the beauties, all the curiosities, and all the phenomena of nature. Neither 
are great names wanting, and those of the most celebrated ; Buffon, Daubenton* 
JuBsieu, Touraefort, VaiUant, Linnaeus — and Cuvier who presides over them 
- all, by the extent of his mind and genius. Let us, then, leave the poets to 
% their ill humor; with a sweeter and serener philosophy, it is always easy to find, 
even near the refuse of the noble city, a consolation or a hope ; by the side of 
tti hospital^ a garden ; by the side of a ditch, a fountain ; on the edge of a prt-* 
cipioe, a flower. What is there more delightful ? and yet what more natural ? 
Here we have now the abbey Saint Victor, which recalls to us one of the 
greatest poets of France, the poet Santeul, a tpit in Latin* The church still 
sings, on her high days, the beautMiil hymns of the poet of Saint Victor. The 
old fountains which throw their scanty shadow, across the richest ornaments of 
the stone or marble of Jean Goiyon, bear on their fronts the sweet lines of San- 
teul ; he was, like a Christian Martial, always ready to lend the scanned grace 
of his poetry, to the slightest event in his beloved city. No Parisian has had 
more wit in Freneh, than the poet Santeul displayed in Latin. Read, for in- 
stance, this beautiful distieh written upon the fountain neur the library of Saint 
Victw >- 

^ Qwe saeros doctrinae aperit domns intima fonteS| 
Civibas exterior dividit nrbis aquas.'* 

^ Boieficent house ! Enter, you wiU hero find all the sources of science; whflO 
vrithout, she gives to each, the limpid crystal of its waters.*' 

It seems to me, that this consecration o{ the beautiful monuments, by Latin 
poetry, was not devoid of charm and grace ; and besides, it was an elegant way 
of recalling to the great French city, its Roman origin ; whether the word Lu^ 
tice comes from Luteum; which is found in Casar^s Commentaries, or whether 
the word Paris is derived from Paratridos-p^he origin is certainly ancient and 
heathen. Only, in opposition to the meaning of LuJtkey the muddy city, Strabo, 
in his picturesque language, calls it the white city, Leukotokia. It has required 
not less than nineteen centuries, to {dace the white city in ita present beauty, 
opposite the muddy city ; the formerrhaving been long goTemed by the liEitter, 
until at last Leukotokia has taken precedence of Lut^ce. Two distinct cities 
in one— Lut^ce stands cold, melancholy, and serious at the summit of the hill' 
of Saint Genevieve ; Lutece, learned and pedantic, and still remembering the 
Emperor Julian and the Emperor Charlemagne : my dear Ijutkce, as Juliaa 
called it. There stood Mb Palms de Thermes, and near it had risen the Sor- 
bonne, two ruins which we must salute with respect. The other city, Leuko- 
tokia, has long since shaken off the dust of former ages. Upon sites coTored 
with beautiful trees, and gaodens in flower, she has buUt herself exquiaite 
houses; she has made a gracious and delightful appeal to the light, the sua, 
space, green turf, clear fountains, and ihe beauties of the Parisian world ! These 
two cities, so different from each other, are at the two extremities of the capi- 
tal ; between them flows the Seine, stands the Louvre, and rises, in all its gran- 
deur, the tower of Notre Dame. In the new city, it iai in vain for you to search 
-^-you will not find one vestige of past times, not one remembrance of Caesar or 
of ChUperic, not one relic of Captain Labienus or King Childebert. AU is 
new in the white city, the city of yesterday ; the very temples have a festivo 
look, the houses are coquettish and elegant, the sculptures belong to the mod- 
em school, and not to the ruined temples of Ceres or Vesta. There/ you will 
neither hear of Jufnter, nor of Vulcan, nor of Velleda, cutting the mistletoe 
from the oak with her golden pruning-knile ; nor of Mercury, the god of the 
city, nor of Maia, his mother; or, at least, if these deities are named, from the 
Boulevard de Grand to Notre- Dame de Lorette, it is apropos of a ballet at the 
i^iera, or a lesson in mythology. In Ijeukotokia^ there is nothing 



qpthing tolenu^; ail 19 entertainmeat and pleatufe; loreitdie.gfeatoeoiqiatm. 
c^ this isolated city. There, you will find neither a college^ nor a consent, noi; 
anything resembling the School of Law, the School of Medicine, or the Sor* 
honne. Not a remnant of the Ovreua, or the Aiajphitheatres, or the Forttm ; not 
a trace of the old Capetian palaces; not one saint of the long list who walks at 
night, canying his head under his arm, as did Saint Denis the martyr, on the, 
top of Montmartre, No, no; the new city would be afraid of these gothic pal- 
9ices ; scarcely does she thing of the future, much less of the past— for her, the 
principal business, the important action, the all-powerful interest, is the present 
moment ; it is the hour which sounds on these pendulums, the signal of pleas- 
ure and of love ; this is the supreme law. In this beautiful part of the city, 
ypu will find neither judge, nor notary, nor attorney : savings' banks are here 
Qonsidered fables* The only institution of ancient Paris which would havei 
been welcome in Leukotokia, was the Pr6 aux Clercs, a delightful spot, where 
4ie youth of past ages — ^for die past was once youthful — ^vied with each other 
in coming to drink, fight, and talk> nonsei^Be. Carelessness is carried to such 
an extent in these privileged places, that no one thinks of death; there is not a 
Bifigle doctor, n^t a single nurse- The one healer of all ills in this city of sybsf- 
lites, is the fashionable milliner; an eaunent dressmaker, a skilful hairdresser, 
2^ beautful Cas}miere shawl, a handsome ornament, or at least a good supp^-*-* 
these are the grand remedies, the universal panacea.. Who ttUks of dyins ? 
They do not even know what old age i^, here. In this Utile comer, under um 
ever-blue sky, all the ladies are twenty years old, sometimes less than twtsXf 
, years, but never, under any pretence, one day more ! 

The only one of the belief of ancient Paris that has passed into the city ; 
—-oh ! who would guess it ?— is the belief in Saint Genevieve, the patroness of 
t^ city, the virtuous and courageous patroness^ who annoimced long befcwe* 
hand, another heroine equally dear to Francei, Joan, of Arc, the Maid of Orleanir 
Thanks to the remembrance of Saint Grenevi^ve, thanks to this popular name, 
tiie ciity of grace and gallantry has not been left without a saint to invoke, on 
those days which to her are heavy with douds and remorse. Modem Paris 
even pvefers Saint Genevieve keeping her flocks, to the repenting Mag<|alen« 
whose temple fMnoos a boundai;y to the new city, so long predicted by Saint Xur 
|ustin. But let us return a little to ancient Pairis ; do not let us neglect diat, 
tot the (me so fond of display ; let us sedk respectfully the traces left in the okl 
streets, by the kings of the third race. On the site of Hugh Capet's palace,««n 
t^ terrible count of Paris, who gave his 4on for a tutor Richard Duke of Norn 
inandy,*-has boen built a dancing-room; this room is called the Prado, and here 
oi9ni& ahnpst daily, students and grisettea to dance ; the student thinking no more 
t)90n the grisette, of the n^ost important articles of that civil code which he pro- 
fm»» to be studying* 

In theohurch of Nolare Dame, — that immense work, which is a whole poem» 
-vfOntira generations have been buried. How noany eminent men were interred 
t)iAre, between the reign of Childebert and that of Louis ZIY. I 

Alas! when once you have abandoned history to that time which devours aU 
tilings, you will find, that of all histories, that of toUkbs is the most fruitful. Th« 
cbasA which once disturbs, throws around it solenm lessons ; the great names of 
foimer djaya hold an in^posing i^aoe, even in the disordered scrap-books of the 
pawing traveller. How is it that I^-eearcely escaped from Parisian fdtea, I 
i¥ho have pursued so wvmly these incre<jiible elegances, I, the hero of the oper 
r^kballsi, and con^eclSK-Haow find myaelf occupied in reading upon these, half* 
l^ken stemes, names carried away by death ? Where are ye, O y^ heads of sci- 
ei^^ and y« masters^ of the people f GuiUaume de Chanqwaux, Abeilard, ami 
ypii. also, Heloiae ? But we have wandered far away frojn our point* 

Not so far, however, but that we have arrived opposite that curious monument 
Oittsd the Sorbofline; that monument now filled with proi^e eloquence,--im- 
pmliient minds in the pulpit, rebellious minds around tne pu^it, youth whom 
esrm M. Saint Marc Giraidin that man of extraprdinary talent, of ingenious iur 
t^ect^ of eloquent coiupos^re^-^has sq much difficult in rest^fi^ning. In this 
«dM»if which has Qo longer.aA)! biimQir%.you will vaj^ aeek some vestige cf 



^e lerered Sorbomie; scarcely wffl joa find die aca tte rt d and faid^>eAcedit^ 
inembrancesof that Tenerable iustitatioii, the theology of which, m former timei^ 
Was ail its science. In bygone days, whoever named the Sorbonne, named 
Che three theological virtues, fiiimu charity and hope. The Sorbonne was, so to 
speak, a parliament without appeal, where all questions ralative to the ftomaa 
catholic belief, were gravely and severely discussed. And, as, at that time, iailh 
was everywhere, in the smallest pamphlet of the wiiter, in the slightest word of 
the orator, in the confidential letter,-*^ follows, from this ubiquity of f^th, that 
the Sorbonne also was evetywhere, that it entered every conscience, and had the 
right to inquire into books and ideas, which are now most foreign to it. 

It was, in truth, a kind of religious inquisition, which, in case of need, had 
its dungeons and its funeral piles ; more than onee it employed even the execu* 
tioner, against persons and books. But compared with otner inquisitions, that 
of the Sorbonne was benevolent, even enlightened. It summoned around it, the 
noblest minds, the greatest names, and the boldest and most courageous men; 
it was afraid of nothing but imiovatoi^. With' the Sorbonne, novet^ was in all 
things the worst of schisms. Thus even to the end, diis grave and learned in- 
stitution,-^which had heard the Prince de Oond^ and Bousset support widiin iti 
enclosure, their theological dogmas, — ^remembered the instructions of its illns« 
trions protector, Cardinal Richelieu. It defended itself as bravely as possible, 
from all the rebels against authority, which the end of the seventeenth, and the 
whole of the eighteenth century, produced. It defended, step by step, the moral 
dominion which the Romish church had confided to it ; and when at last it was 
compelled to five way^ it did so honorably, after having stood alone against aU« 
alone against Voltaire, alone against the whole Enc^lopeedia. What do we say 1 
It had stood alone against M . Amauld amd against Pascal ! 

Undoubtedly, when the hour of desolation comes, it is well to fall as nobly at 
did the Sorbonne. The Sorbonne fell like the royalty of France, like the no^ 
bility, like all that belonged to past times, with courage and resignation. " The 
rervohition entered its gaping wall, nearly in the same way as the Fint Consul 
Bonaparte entered the orangery at Saont Cloud ; all the old doctofs of the old 
Romish faith were driven from it, as the straw is driven away by the irind. 

There is yet one thing to be said of die fallen Sorbonne, and that is, that long 
before 1793, it was a power conquered for ever. When once it had been defeat- 
ed, in its duel with the J^n^ of Jean Jacques Rousseau, with the DtcJumMOJHc 
PkUosopkique of Voltaire, with the (Evfcrts of Montesquieu, with the whole 
Encyclops^ian school, the Sorbonne was as effectually conqu^vd as was tihi 
Bastille, for instance, a month befbre July 14, 1789. 

When the Bastille was taken, there was onlv a nominal governor; when dM 
Sorbomie was attacked, its walls enclosed nothing but a few old Latin thesee 
upon the bull Unigenitus, or perhaps for and against Aristotle ; thus it may Ini 
said, that the old Sorbonne, when it died, had fulled its mtesion ; the fiberty 
of- minds and the slavery of consciences had no longer anything to hope orld 
expect from it. The Sorbonne had utteted its last fiat in the world of ideas; 
just as the Bastille had issued its last Uttrt de cathet ; and theyefore, when the 
Restoration wished to refound the Sorbonne, it foolishly att^apled a dung rie 
impossible, as if it had desured to rebuikl the BastiHe, and again put in foioe 
the lettres de cachet. 

But the Restoration fySM in foraight ; it was as obstinate as it was benefo^ 
tent ; it wished for the past ; ihe whole past, alas ! and nothing hut the past. 
The emigrants and the priests,— people, for the most part, quite indifferent to 
the religious doctrines of which they were incessantly talking ; had so long sakl 
that the throne was the ahar,— that the obedience of the people was founded upolT 
faith,— that the sum of Saint Thomas ought to ivke precedence of the Charter, 
—that Saint Gregory was a greater orator than Benjamin Constant, and that 
General Foy himself was nothing compared to Saint Jean Chnrsostome ; tlie 
old Bourbons had been so often t<M and retold, that they could only extricate 
^emselves from their difficulties, by the help of the old casuists, and that the 
Chamber of Deputies would one day vanish in smoke, before the holy counettit 
tint the imprudent tings began to dieen, among otherieatonrtiaaiv of restoring 



die Soibomie. By thmr order, the edifiee wss repaired, die pnlpitB, in ^ridA 
dogmas were to be taught, were re-established ; thev blew upon the extinguished 
eiders, they awoke die old echoes, they raised all that learned powder which 
had formerly darkened the san. The tomb was renewed, a bad, vulgar Latin, a 
melancholy, proscribed cant, was recalled to those walls, which had once re> 
sounded with so elegant a Latinity. So that, on account of this revived Sor- 
bonne, the theologians, princes oif the blood, noblemen, and ministers, the 
whole right side of the chamber, sang the most short-sighted of Te Dewms. 

They thought the monarchy was saved, since the Sorbonne was restored to 
it. They clapped their hands at the new faith which would so soon flourish 
again. Vain efforts! useless hopes! cruel deceptions! For, no sooner was 
the Sorbonne reopened, no sooner had it been announced that the Abbe Siuh' 
a^me would speak upon grace. Veneris die ( VentWs day); the Abbe Stteh-^-om 
upon confession. Mortis die (Morals day) ; the Abb6 Such-a-one on cases of con- 
science, die Mercttrii (Mercury^s day) ; man immediately, by the mighty power 
of this invincible revolution, against which the restoration was gathering— the 
new {diilosophy, the German eclecticism, the Voltairian skepticism, all the ideas 
of this revolutionary age, against which they endeavored to raise this tfaeologi* 
cal school, themselves intruded upon the restored Sorbonne. Philosophy took 
possession of die pulpits where the theologian was expected ; history filled with 
its lessons, the oak-seats placed for doctrine. The abb^ appointed for the in- 
strucdon of youth, had nothing better to do than to be stient and fly, seeing 
themselves without audience and without echo, so that Saint Sulpice thought 
itself but too happy to take back, safe and sound, the theological professors and 
the theological auditors, whom they had lent for this solemn juncture, as a man 
lends his cloak to a friend who has pawned his own. But it was well worth while 
tnriy, to re-establish the Sorbonne for the comfortable accommodation of the 
three men who had the greatest power over the young minds by whose aid the 
revoludon of July was about to be planned and accomplished. 

Even to those who are most foreign to everything belonging to modem 
France, it is unnecessary to repeat the names of the three eloquent and impas- 
sioned professors, who have held in their hands the destinies of the new Sor* 
bonne } — ^their words have produced upon the young spirits of the restoration, 
the same effect as lighted torches thrown among sheaves of wheat. They have 
defeated, day by day, those slow moral repairs which the restoration attempted 
so painfolly by the aid of a conquered sect, and an exhausted nobility. They 
have no love for each other, and have therefore never come to a mutual under* 
standing, and yet, by their joint, though not united efforts, they have baffled all 
the attempts of the royalist and religious party. These three professors, the 
honor of public instruction, you have already named— M. Guisot, M. Ville- 
main, and M. Cousin. 

I know what answer will be given me, and that at first sight yon will be much 
astonished to hear me call them revolutionaries ; you will tell me I flatter them; 
but notice, I beg of you, that it is even on accotint of their apparent modera- 
tion, and by the mighty power of their real prudence, that the instructions of 
these three masters have been, and in fact must be, so formidable. If they had 
possessed more courage or less prudence, if they had concealed less skilfully, 
the dominion which they had acquired over the mind, the government of the 
restoration would have been upon its guard, and would have defended itself 
with all its power ; it would have closed these traitorous schools, and thus have 
obtained some respite in an open war. This war, however, was anything but 
open ; on the contrary, the three champions brought to this daily combat, each 
according to his own- peculiarities, the most judicious limitations ; they envelop- 
ed themselves in all kinds of marvellous circumlocutions, never avowing their 
hopes, even those most distant. They wished to see a revolution acoomplished; 
but they dreaded, as much for their fellow-citizens as for themselves, the dis- 
orders, the misfortunes, and the ambitions, that all new revolutions bring with 
them. Even in their anger, they were cool ; even in their revolts, they chose to 
have right on their side. But in the general struggle of parties, in the general 
sthr.of opinioQSy in the tumultuous and turbid mixture of political feelingSi 
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UiMQ ara just the muk to f<Mir; it is thete who are Btrosg beeanue th^ axe pm» 
dentt who are dangerous because they are waryt who attain their point because 
they walk with a ^ow, sure step ; defeats renders them popular, victory makes 
them powerful ; if conquered, they are laden with praises ; if conquerers, they 
know at once where victory ought to stop. 

In point of revolutions and revolutionaries, the dangerous man is not he who 
talks and agitates, it is not he who openly lavishes his slander and his insult, it 
is not he who uses the poison and the dagger ; it is not the demoniac in the 
newspaper, or the fanatic in the tribune ; these are well-known ; people know 
how to defend themselves from them ; to oppose them there are the king^s at- 
torneys, the gendarmes ; they may be imprisoned, or bribed ; at the worst, they 
can be let alone. But the others, the revolutionaries who. respect the law, tm 
eloquent men whose speech is as ingenious, as it is high-sounding and impas* 
sioned, the faithful subjects, who, under pretence of shaking the throne, m 
order to rouse the king from his lethargy, plunge into the same abyss both throne 
and monarch ; all these revolutionaries, whom no one suspects, and who do not 
themselves know the full power of their minds, these are the formidable one% 
depend upon it. 

And yet to such men, the restored Sorbonne was about to yield itself. 

It must be owned that a long periqd wiU elapse before three orators oi sueh 
strength will again be assembled within the same enclosure. They had, be-* 
tween them, the materials for composing an orator, more powerful and more 
terrible than even Mirabeau, when he was surrounded by the first tokens of the 
greatest revolution which has ever astonished the world. The first leaned upon 
histoxy, attaching himself simply to facts, from which he drew all the clear^ 
positive consequences which he needed for his system; the second, on the con« 
trary, was by turns, and according to the necessity of the case, an excited fanat- 
ic or an obscure German, wrapping himself in exhalations from beyond the 
Khine, a luminous column, exhibiting only its shady side. He usually spoke 
loud, and as if fully convinced of his position ; a harlequin philosopher, whose 
coat was composed of all kinds of brilliant rags, torn firom Plato, Aristotle, 
Kant, Herder, and even Condillac, for he borrowed from everybody : the 
third and last, the most admirable and inspired of rhetoricians, with the 
greatest powers of extemporaneous speaking, giving dazzling but fugitive pe* 
riods, to which the delighted ear readily yields itself, with lively wit, and irre* 
sistible grace, so that he might have become, if he would, the most eloquent 
and the most interesting of orators. . 

Such were these tl:^e orators ; and, although divided upon all points, and 
although the learned and grave historian thought but little of the eloquent 
jugglery of the philosopher, while the professor, pre-occnpied with form, 
scarcely knew, when absent, what was said by his two rivals, the historian and 
the philosopher ; yet such was the mighty power of the ideas which they ad* 
vanced, that, without ever having held any communication, they understood 
each other wonderfully. They were like three workmen, laboring, each at hie 
own post, to overthrow a rampart, and who, without having met, strive whidi 
shall give the most furious blows of the axe, until the wall being pulled dowii; 
the three recognise each other, astonished, and almost fiightened at the devas* 
tation they have made. Or, if my first comparison alarms you, these three 
professors, each speaking to the youths who understood them with half a word, 
represent to you the three terrible orchestras of Don Juan during the violin 
scene. Each orchestra sings, in its own way, its complaint or its anger, without 
disturbing itself as to the neighboring orchestra, until they all three burst 
into the same malediction. Alas I who would have thought, it ? this anathema- 
tized Don Juan was his very Christian and very benevolent majesty. King 
Charles X.J 

To be able to form a just idea, of the. power of these men over the fine youths 
of the restoration, who lent to them such attentive ears— ^ou must have heaxd 
them ; for their Jessons written out in haste, like the analyses which have been 
made of them, bear no resemblance to their speech--40 animated, so warm, 9bA 
which exhibited so strongly all the mariu of sincerity and conviction. M. Giuf* 



Mt, for instano*, reached die pulpit with a finn attd Mmewhttt aoleoiii «t»p. At 
faoB appeaerance, the restless aiid agitated crowd became tUeiit; he began to speak 
immediately and without hesitating, his voice was clear and short, he was anthor- 
itatiYe and cutting m his discourse, his sentences were abrapt, but little flowery, and 
often wanting in elegance, but what was lost in elegance, was gained in power and 
energy. The person of the orator answered exacdy to his discourse. It was the 
proud, dull look, which only sparkled at rare internals, like fire concealed hth 
neath the ashes. It was the sombre hue which nothing alters, neither joy, nor 
meluicholy, nor the pride of delight, nor the vexation of d^eat. It was the 
bvoad, intelligent forehead, upon which were exhibited none of the passions of 
the inner man. In this ancient Sorbonne, which had defended with armed hand 
the holy purity of the Romish doctrines ; in this religious echo, which still re- 
membered confusedly, but not without emotion and respect, so many eminent 
doctors of the Sorbonne, defenders, executioners, and martyrs of the Romish 
fidth ; M. Guizot, the protestant, was animated with an indescribable feeling of 
triumph, which, in such a spot, iformed a large part of his eloquence. It was a 
source of great delight to him, that he should be permitted to speak aloud be- 
tween the twcr statues of Fenelon a4}d Bossuet, opposite the likenesses of Mas- 
sillon and Pascal ; that he, the convinced child of Luther, ^ouM give such a 
contradiction to the Htstoire des Variations ! And, as hi this vast city of Paris, 
every one is acquainted with all that regards these heroes of the mind— people 
knew that M. Guizot was poor, that he had fallen under the displeasure of the 
monarchy, to which, while yet young, he had given the most loyal proofs of his 
devotedness and his zeal, it was said that he had an okl mother, a matron, of 
primitive times, of great tenderness, and inflexible duty, whose life was modelled 
from the Bible, and that before this old mother he knelt every evening, saying 
to her, «* Bless me!" It was known that he, with his wife, who was a clever 
woman, passed night and day, in earning a livelihood by literary labors, accept- 
ing all that was offered — ^articles to write in the newspapers, &e Memoires de 
VESskfire d'Angleterre to arrange, the bad translation of Shakspere by Latour- 
neur, to be revised, corrected, and explained. Madame Guizot rectified with ad- 
mirable patience, the mbconstructions and grammatical faults of Latoumeur, 
srlule her husband wrote at the head of all Shakspere's tragedies, short prefeces, 
which are masterpieces of penetration and good seiMe. A melancholy occupa- 
tion, say you, for such a man, for such a politician, who was one day to hold in 
his hands the destinies of France and of a revolution ! A melancholy occupa- 
tion, to be on hire to M. Ladvocat, the bookseller ! But vrhat could be done t 
The greatest comic poet of ancient Rome was glad to turn a millstone in order 
to live ! Thus all admired M. Guizot for his modest and laborious life; his pa- 
tience was taken for resignation; he was valued for what he dared to say in his 
coune, and above all, for what he did not say. In a word, he was loved like a 
man who shows you only half his thoughts; for since torture has been abolish- 
ed, all aogtee that this is the greatest punishment which can be imposed on him 
who writes or speaks. Indeed, even to die religious conviction of M. Guizot, 
dven to that belief which was not the Romish l^Uef, there was nothing in hiitt 
irfaich the youth of the Sorbonne did not adnure. Ah! you wish these young 
people to be cadiolics. Ah ! you would bring back die Jesuits to Saint Acheul, 
and you would re-establish the Sorbonne. Ah ! you would forcibly expel by 
every means, even by the eloquence of M. Lamennais, Voltarian skepticism! 
Well ! you shall see what a contndiction we can give you. We will attack you 
on your most sensitive point ; we will applaud, not doubt, but schism ; not only 
will we deny as strongly as possible the religious belief of the house of Bour- 
bon, but we will honor, in every conceivable way, the protestantism of M. Gui- 
sot. And really these young men, in dieir rage for opposition, were clever to 
reason thus, for there was one man, whom the French clergy hated still more 
than Voltaire, and that man was Lndier. But who would have said at that time, 
ftnd when the restoration— aroused at last, but too late— closed the course of M. 
Guizot, that this protestant, q)plauded in open Sorbonne, because he was a prot- 
estant, would one day become minister of public instnzetion, of the French 
kingdom, just like the Bishop of Hefmopolis 7 



Let lis turn to the other orator, to the other minister of public instrection« 
M. Villemain. The latter exhibited in a far greater degree than his colleague, 
all the freedom of a man whose principal concern was to breathe classic air, and 
who troubled himself but little about the future, so sure was he, that Latin and 
Greek, and beautiful Ciceronian periods, would not fail him for the rest of his 
life. M. Villemain was, if you please, a man in the opposition, but by no 
means violent in his feelings; on the contrary, he was one of those cautious op- 
posers, who can to-morrow, without meanness, advocate ministerial measures. 
Far from being isolated, like M. Guizot, and given up to barren labors, M. Vil- 
lemain had around him to love, protect, and defend him, some of the powerful 
journals, a part of the Council of PubUc Instruction, the whole Academy, alt 
the graces of his speech, all the fascinations of his mind. The public had long 
been accustomed to love him, for, from his first successes at the university to his 
first success at the French Academy, from his beautiful translation of Cicero*s 
Republic^ happily refound, to his formal opposition to M. de Villele, M . Ville« 
main had been without intermission the hero, what do I say ? the spoiled child of 
popular favor. And yet more, what had been done for General Foy, had just 
been done for him, a national subscription had been made, to recompense him for 
a dismission, warmly given, at the very moment when the greatest minds in France 
separated from the old monarchy. Thus supported by all which constitutes 
power, M. Villemain can not in any way be compared, for credit and position, 
with M. Guizot ; for in proportion as the latter stood alone, poor and without sup- 
port, just so the former was surrounded by encouragement and powerful friend- 
ships. The one, out of his pulpit, had much difficulty in ranking among 
those rare ideologists who have since become the doctrinaires, and of whom he 
is now the sovereign master; the other, on the contrary, was the mind, the 
speech, the counsel, sometimes even the energetic and lively style, of this oppo- 
sition, which was already mistress withib and without, and which fiiiished by be- 
coming the revolution of July, ten years later. 

Imagine that on some Monday, on one of those gmi dull frosts in the De- 
cember of a Parisian winter, the neighborhood of the Sorbonne is filled with im 
unusual crowd; people run from all parts of the city, in all kinds of costume, 
some on foot, some in carriages, for among the impatient and shivering multi- 
tude, the prince of the blood must wait till the doors are open, as well as the student 
of one year's standing. At eleven o'clock, the immense court of the Sorbonne is 
filled ; at twelve, the doors are opened. In a moment, the vast hall is entirely 
occupied; they push and jostle each other; the least space on the oak-seats is 
eagerly disputed ; the crowd choose that the doors should remain open, and 
those who arrive late are kept at the foot of the staircase, only too happy to seize 
on their passage, some of those powerful vibrations which announce the pres- 
ence of the master. At the appointed hour, and by a certain entrance, which is, 
like all the rest, obstructed by numbers, a man creeps with great difficulty, and 
makes his way to the pulpit amid a thunder of applause ; he takes his seat in 
anything but an elegant posture, generaUy he crosses his right leg over his left; 
he leans his head upon his shoulder, like many of the great men of antiquity. 
But let us wait, he will soon raise his head, his animated look will run over the 
attentive crowd, his speech will become as animated as his look, and suddenly, 
the first hesitation passed, you must prepare to follow the orator, in the most 
impetuous caprices of his thought. Ah.' what a wonderful literary labyrinth, 
what a bold mixture of the soundest sense and the wildest flights of imagina- 
tion ! an admirable collection of philosophy, history, and literature, in which the 
most different geniuses, the most opposite talents, are found blended and con- 
fused with incredible skill ; Bossuet, by the side of Saurin, Shakspere by the 
side of Moliere, the Telimaque of Fenelon by the side of the Utopia of Sir 
Thomas More. And through the thousand flowery labyrinths of his thought, 
it was curious to see how this man contrived to make use of present literature; 
to summon to the aid of the ancients, whose mighty power and energy he pro- 
claimed, the contemporary works which he subjected without remorse to his 
konical analysis. You should have seen with what enthusiasm, and at the same 
time with what good sense, he spoke of the old masterpieces, which he made 
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(me love ; of the great writen, wfaom he surrounded with respect, and how he 
made the youthful assembly support eyerything, even the praises of Louis XIV. 
Ifhus you would follow him, in the literary history of the three great centuries 
tH which Francis I. gave the signal. The auditors of this animated professor 
would, in imitation of him, pass from Montaigne and Rabelais to Madame de 
S^ign^ and La Fontaine, from Saint Evremont and Fontenelle to Montesquieu 
and Massillon, until he has suddenly stopped before J. J. Rousseau and Vol- 
taire, to whose cause he has not been fadse, even in open Sorbonne, any more 
than in open Sorbonne M. Guizot has been false to the cause of Melancthon 
and Luther! 

I may perhaps be mistaken, but 1 do not think human speech ever caused to a 
younger audience more powerful and more sudden emotions. Once having 
flung himself into this literary arena, which he had made so vast, M. ViUemain 
hesitated no more ; he became intoxicated with his own words, as a man becomes 
intoxicated for a moment with champagne ; and once in the reelings of poetical 
drtmkenness, he had all its hallucinations, all its giddiness, but also all its convic* 
tiim and power. How beautiful it was to hear him defending, in spite of him- 
•rif, the past, which he loved for its style and its genius, and suddenly arresting 
himself in the midst of his praises ; for, from his sincere admiration for the liter- 
ature of former days, he would not that you should draw the political conclusion 
that the past might yet return. Because he frankly acknowledged the moral 
authority of Cardinal Richelieu, he would not that you should draw from this 
the inference that he would accept M. de V illele ; and when he knelt before die 
eloquence of Bossuet, he quickly rose again, remembering that in the midst of 
liberal France, missionaries were walking, whose unpleasant and ignorant doc- 
trines were troubling every conscience, and burning upon the funeral pyre the 
whole of Voltaire^s works. Thus divided between his loyal admiration for the 
past in France, and his sincere opposition to the restoration of so many things, 
the restoration of which was impossible, M. Villemain, to those who knew how 
to listen to him, was doubly interesting ; you were curious to watch how he 
obeyed these two contrary feelings, how he could be faithful at the same time to 
his admiration and his dislike ; how the respectful, devoted subject of Louis 
XIV., could maintain his opposition to Charles X. Assuredly, it was no easy 
task ; but with his usual skill, or what is yet more skilful, with the good fortune 
of his whole life, M. ViUemain would accomplish his double purpose, without 
being false either to his admiration for the past, or his dislike of the present. 
He remained that which he chose to be, in literature, as in politics and religion, 
a critic of Boileau's school, who admired Shakspere and M. Schlegel ; a pas- 
sionate enthusiast for Bossuet, who acknowledged Diderot and Voltaire ; a cham- 
berlain of Louis XIV., who would have been proud to make the king^s bed with 
Moli^re, and who was nevertheless able, in all loyalty, to clap his hands at the 
final departure from France of the very Christian grandson of his very Christian 
majesty the great king. 

As for the third orator, I can say much less of him than of the other two, for 
I have only heard him speak two or three times. There are some rebellioua 
minds which can not enter into the finest things, and who would give the whole 
of Plato for one ode from Horace. "What is called philosophy, strictly speak** 
i^g, seems to them a kind of dream, without poetry and without reality— -that ia 
to say, the most melancholy of all dreams. I own, for my part, that I am of the 
number of those blind, rebellious persons, who shut their eyes lest they should 
see the truth ! M. Cousin has alurays been to me a sort of enigma without an- 
swer, and I would give all the labors of his life for one hour of M. Villemain^a 
speech, or M. Guizot's teaching. And yet it must be confessed that M. Cousin 
wua as popular when he spoke in the Sorbonne as his two fellow-laborers. He 
possessed that wonderful copiousness, which never recoils before any obstacle ; 
and provided he spoke, it signified little to him what he was about to say. Phi- 
lo80]^y has its effrontery as well as eloquence, and in this the boldness is so 
much the easier, that neither your audience nor yourself attends precisely to 
tin partiocdars of your discoune ; they must accept the medley, whatever it 
may be, mhadimr it eoaaca fimn aa«ieatQieeoe or modem QermaDy. And the 



more so, beemiue, a mam of the worid, M. Comm had lued and abttwd thie 
philosophical redandaney in which he excelled. He spoke with surprising £a.* 
cility ; he had the gesture, the Toiee, the animation, the furious accent of a very 
dmnon ; you woukl have said that he fought, like Hamlet, with some invisible 
phantom ; and it was amusing to see his violent stabs in the air. I remember 
one day happening to enter his class, in which so many, strange ideas were 
brought forward. At the moment of my entrance, the professor struck the pul* 
pit with his two fists, and foaming at the mouth, with his hair standing on end, 
and his eyes flashing foe, he cried, «* No I no ! we were not defeated at Water- 
looT^ At this extraordinary announcement, judge whether his voung audience 
did not clap their hands with delight, and partaking of die enthusiasm of the 
philosopher, repeat vehemently to themselves, ** No ! no ! we were not defeated 
at Waterioo." The great secret of M. Cousin consisted in this : he found it 
much easier and much more convenient to address himself to the passions of his 
hearers, than to their intelligence and good sense. By a stxatagem which is very 
old, and which will yet always be new-— when the enthusiasm of his class Ian* 
guished, like a true statesman he called to his aid, and made to vibrate, those 
great, immortal, and inexhaustible names of liberty, country, national indepen- 
dence. When his pufnls were tired of the Sorbonne, he led them to the bor- 
ders of the Rhine, and thence showed them the royal limits which France has 
lost, not forgetting to tell them at each lesson that there he had been a captive, 
which placed j^m oxi a false equality with General Lafayette, who had 
been a prisoner at Olmutz. In this way, the success of M. Cousin, equal to 
that of his two brothers, M. Guizot and M. Villemain, was, if not less loyal, at 
least more easy to merit, to obtain, to presenre. In the present day, M. Cousin 
has opened that fatal road of poUtical flatteries in which more than one honest 
man in the Sorbonne has gone astray. Strange ! here is a writer who speaks, 
a historian who teaches, a philosopher who disputes ; the writer is self-possessed, 
and entirely under his own control ; the historian governs his audience without 
granting them anything : of the three men, one only is carried away ; it is the 
pMlosopher, and this very impetuosity forms his whole power. If you ask me 
by what course of reasoning M. Cousin proved that the French were not de- 
feated at Waterloo, I can not very well tell you. I understood that it was in 
some such way as this : When two armies fight in a plain, it is not men who 
come to blows, but ideas. But in the battle of Waterloo, the French idea re- 
mained erect, surrounded by the dying and the dead ; ergo^ the French were 
not defeated at Waterloo. 

A little stratagem, you will say, and a paidonable one, if eloquent. But then 
it was so easy to answer that at Waterloo it was the imperial idea which was at 
stake, and that therefore the French were defeated at Waterloo ! After which, 
M. Cousin might have been told that he put a chorus to his philosophy, aa 
Beranger did to his songs, for that this pretended victory had been shown, be- 
fore he even thought of it, by €kmthier at the Oymnase, and by Vemet at the 
Vanity, in the Soldat laboureur. 

A fourth power in the Sorbonne of that day, whom we have not yet named— 
a concealed power, it is true, but respected even on account of his modesty— 
was a man who had taken as much trouble not to be known, and not to belong 
to the French Academy, as is taken by all men who write prose or verse to be- 
come celebrated and to join the Academy. The man to whom I refer possessed 
in hia single mind as much learning, ingenuity, and talent, as these three speak- 
ers who made so much noise arotmd his silence. He despised fame as strongly 
as ordinary men esteem it ; he descended from hb pulpit as soon as he had no 
more to say ; and his last lesson finished, nothing could mike him resume the 
course, so great was his dislike to repeating on the morrow what he had said the 
day before. This man, concealed as he kept himsefif, was one of the greatest 
characters of the time ; his talents were astounding, and had he possessed the 
slightest wish for it, he might have reigned at that period by his speech, just e« 
M. Royer CoUard did by his nlence. His character was good, his integrity 
strict, his friendship sincere, his self-denial great. After hviring shone for two 
yean in the revived Sorb«nne, all the nothiags of whith he well knew, he t^ 
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tixed from the philosophica] arena, withont ever hairing wMied to make of his ' 
own opinions a sort of dogma without appeal, as has happened to all other phi- 
losophers, past and present. This man, whose name you have already guessed 
•—you who have so surrounded him with friendship, devotedness, and respect- 
was M. Laromiguiere. 

You can best judge if he was not a great writer, an honest moralist, an inge- 
nious philosopher, an admirable pupil of Condillac's, who could never have 
hoped for such a pupil. He had reached doubt by all the paths which lead to 
belief, and within this indulgent doubt he enclosed himself, without ostentation, 
without vanity, naturally, and simply, as he has done in every event of his life. 
Such as he was, immoveable and silent in that Sorbonne which was agitated by 
so many different passions, M. Laromiguiere was, for all-— for the scholars as 
well as for the masters— a useful, an excellent lesson. By tiis personal resigna- 
tion, he taught the scholars endurance and patience, which are the two great 
conditions of honorable life ; by his modest and assuming habits, he taught the 
masters loyalty, self-denial, and devotedness. But alasi these noble lessons 
were lost upon pupils as well as masters ; the pupils did not understand them, the 
masters refused to listen to them ; and M. Laromiguiere is now dead, leaving 
behind him an admirable book,, without one single disciple who was worthy, or 
who would have accepted the permission, to replace this illustrious and excel- 
lent master. And now, what has become of the pupils of the three celebrated 
professors of the Sorbonne ? and what has become of the professors themselves, 
M. Guisot, M. Villemain, and M. Cousin ? The pufnls have amused them- 
selves in bringing about a revolution, that they might immediately afterward 
settle down again as good citizens and good national guards, like their fathers ; 
the professors were first made deputies, and finding themselves deputies, each 
of them hoped at last to become a great orator. Most certainly this was an at- 
tempt in which M. Guizot did not fail. He has proved himself as eloquent a 
politician as a man of his stature could be, and ought to be, in the most diffi- 
cult circumstances. All the hopes to which he had given rise in the historian's 
pulpit^ M. Guizot fulfilled in the French tribune ; he has governed by his speech, 
he has preserved the peace which M. Thiers did not desire ! M. Villemain 
was rather slower than M. Guizot in becoming a pofitical speaker ; he hesitated 
long ; he was like an exquisite singer, who can not catch the tune of a new piece 
of the new opera. At last, however, M. Villemain recovered his rapture, hia 
brilliancy, his enthusiasm, his irony ; it was the Chamber of Peers which per- 
formed this wonder. As for M. Cousin, once out of the pulpit, he pronounced 
with difficulty some confused words, to which men listened, on account of his 
past eloquence. But to return : how well has M. Guizot proved that he was in 
fact bom for the serious struggles of politics ! How suddenly he took upon 
him the positive tone of a member ! and, indeed, what talent and what courage 
were necessary, for the professor of the Sorbonne to oppose, as he did, M. 
Thiers, who had but just arrived in the arena, who had sworn obedience to no 
royalty ; a clever plebeian, sprung from the fruitful republican dust which Cains 
Gracchus hurled as he died. 

Such was the Sorbonne in 1825; it was powerful, honored, respected ; dreaded 
for its words, dreaded for its silence. It was proud of these three men, who spoke 
so wonderfully in its newly -revived pulpits, while at the top of the edifice, under 
its burning or frozen roof, in its disordered libraiy, it had M. Laromiguiere, whose 
pleasant irony was more expressive than the longest discourses. Thus were frus- 
trated the most confident hopes of the Restoration, thus were baffied its most 
natural plans. It had said that it would raise altar against altar; that it would 
oi^ose the Sorbonne to the College of France ; that within the enclosure of 

ghilosophy and literature, if the College of France represented the left side, the 
iorbonne should represent the right .... Alas ! the left side was found every- 
where, by the expirmg monarchy. Omnia pontia eratt as Ovid says, speaking of 
chaos. 

One of the fStes which brings summer into the Sorbonne— a brilliant fdte for 
the child who is about to become a young man— is the distribution of the prizes 
among all the colleges of Paris and of Versailles. This is the hour anticipated 
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thionghoat the whole year, by yonng minds, impatient for the future. Shall I 
Cell you the expanding pride of the mothers, the animation of the children, the 
grare indifference of the professors, the number and the splendor of the crowns? 
At this fete of the princes of youth, you may hear mentioned with applause, all 
the great names of Paris, in politics, in literature, and in the arts ; for the chil- 
dren of 1804 haye become in their turn fathers of families, and the son' nobly 
recalls at the Soibonne the name and the glory of his father. But again we 
are far from the point whence we started. You can scarcely take one step, with- 
out the appearance of the monuments around you, recalling to remembrance the 
men who built them, or the men who gave rise to their renown. But this is one 
of the all-powerful charms of Paris, which is so filled with facts and ideas, with 
emotions and recollections. How many singular histories, how many incredible 
stories, hare I picked up, in running here and there, somewhat at hazard, as the 
city was built ! The mere recital of the hosts, or rather the lodgers of the Pa- 
naian Pantheon, would make one fancy he was in the midst of a fool's dream. 
And yet— ■▼anity of glory ! false and cruel popularity ! scarcely had the people 
placed there their great men of a day, than they came to take them away again, 
chat they might throw them in a ditch. Fy, then, fy ! upon this tarnished glory! 
Better far, to remain unknown all your life, better far to repose in some peaceml 
village churchyard, beneath a wooden cross, where your children will come to 
pray to God ! Wo to the dead whose tombs thus become the toy of political 
storms— Z»ti^t6na veniis ! 

And also, wo to the nations which do not respect even the tombs of their 
dead, the vanished centuries, the great men who have prepared the future by 
their courage, their science, or their genius ! Shame upon the people — ^wo to 
the ungrateful men, who tear from their ancestors the last rags of their winding 
sheets ! Saint Denis, the city of the royal dead, the last asylum of this con- 
quered maj)esty! to these sacred vaults Philip the Hardy brought upon his 
shoulders the bones of his father Saint Louis, walking barefoot from Paris. Once 
destroyed, the church was rebuilt by Sainte Genevieve, finished by King Dago- 
bert, protected by the Abb^ S^gur, that wise politician, of such unruffled ge- 
nius. The holy basilic acknowledges as its trusty and well-beloved founders, 
King Pepin and his son Charlemagne, who was himself present at its consecra- 
tion in 775, so that not one of the great names in French history was absent 
from these noble stones. The Gothic art never imagined anything more perfect 
and more magnificent. Never did higher vault shelter more royal tombs. The 
first of the kings of France who wished to repose there for ever, was Dagobert. 
A part of the race of Pepin was, for a long time, buried there ; King Pepin 
himself slept his last sleep in these vaults, by the side of Queen Bertha his 
wife, and not far from Louis and Carloman, the sons of Louis the Stammerer- 
Near these, you will find statues in stone of Clovis IL and Charles Martel. There 
are also cenotaphs to Philip the Hardy, and his terrible son Philip the Fair, the 
conqueror of the Normans, who had more than once pushed their insolent rava- 
ges even to the abbey of Saint Denis. 

Shall I tell you all the names of this ancient history ? By means of respectful 
care you will find them all, half effaced by revolutions, upon some of the old 
stones which still groan beneath the agony of kings; Eudes, Hugo Capet, 
Robert, Constance d' Aries, Constance de Castille, the second wife of Louis the 
Young, whose first wife, after her divorce, furnished so many enemies to France, 
and so many kings to England. Salute with respect Louis the Gross, who in- 
creased the liberty of the commons, Louis X., the Mutinous, and the wife of 
Saint Louis, Margaret of Provence. But is it your pleasure to invoke, as in a 
foneral dream, all these kings and queens of history ? Hermintrude, Jane d*£y- 
reux, Charles VIIL, Philip the Long, Charles the Fair, Jane of Burgundy, 
Phihp of Valois, and the Count of Paris, Hugo the Great, the friend of the 
Normans, and Charles the Bald, the only one of these kings who was an Empe- 
itn>-broken crowns and sceptres, ashes scattered to the winds ! Who else in 
Chis funeral list? Phihp Count of Boulogne, Marie de Brabant his daughter, 
John Tristan Count de Nevers, Charles V. and Jane of Bourbon, Charles VL 
and laabeUa of Bavaria (reunited in death), Charles VIL— women, children, old 
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men, kings who have died, kings who have lived ; and amid this royal dost, a tbir 
great men, carried there for having saved France— Bertrand Dnguesclin, for in- 
stance. There also was interred Louis XXL, the father of his people, in those 
unhappy times when the people knew only how to suffer and to die. There, in 
his splendid mausoleum, a masterpiece of the art of the sixteenth century, re- 
posed Francis I., as magnificent after his death as he had been during his life. 
All the tombs of the Valois hang together, as if with a presentiment of coming 
revolutions ; Henry II., Catherine de Medicis, and their eight chikiren*-eight 
children to leave no posterity upon the throne of France i You may recog- 
nise Henry II. by the richness of his sarcophagus. Certainly, Phihbert De- 
lorme had passed over these tombs to protect them with his genius. Then 
came — for they were ticketed, race by rac&-^the tombs of the house of Bourbon, 
whicft had not its equal under the sun ; to count only from Louis XII. to Henry 
IV ., there were thirty-one corpses ! without reckoning Louis XIII., who so long 
expected upon the cold stones his son Louis XIV ; without reckoning Louis 
XIV., who so long expected his grandson Louis XV. Tins latter was also ex- 
pecting ; at last, one day, there was an arrival ; it was not the sexton ; it was the 
people who came. The stone of the royal tomb was broken, not raised, and the 
king interred there was thrown into his grave, with all the otlier kings of all the 
other races ; the innocent and the guilty, fathers of the people and tyrants, chil- 
dren, and women, and soldiers, and even the gvod Henry , and even M. de Tu- 
renne, who was treated by the people with little more respect than Saint Megrin 
himself, whose bones still smelt of the musk and amber, with which the favorite 
was impregnated during his life. Ashes scattered to> the winds ! majesty m- 
sulted in death ! tombs profaned ! even the bones of their saints, the relics, 
the nail hanging to the cross, the hair of the Virgin, the crown, the sceptre, 
and the hand oTjustice of Hennr the Great, the cup of the Abb6 Segur, the 
golden eagle of King Dagobert, the crowns of Louis XIII. and Anne of Aus- 
tria ; and the head of Saint Denis the martyr, the same head that he brought to 
this place in his two hands ! O profanation ! the cloak of Saint Louis, still 
covered with the ashes which served for a funeral bed to this great kinf , and his 
hand of justice, which was his support under the oak of Vincennes, and the 
coronation crown of Louis the Great, and the rich manuscripts upon vellum, and 
the golden cross of Charles the Bald, and the seat of Charlemagne, and his 
crown, and his sceptre, and his sword, and his spurs — the fragile crown of Hen- 
rietta of England — ^the coronation dress of Louis XIV. ; all these relics, sacred 
and profane, all these marvels disappeared, thrown by the same senseless anger, 
to the same winds and the same abominable tempests of a revolution ! 

But after you have visited the tombs of Saint Denis, when you have sahitied 
the last Cond6 in his bier, when you have crossed the vast space which the 
funeral arrow occupies in the heavens, do not forget to seek out a beautiful liltle 
spot, the way to which the Parisian so well knows, that he could go there with 
ms eyes shut. This place of pleasure and amusement is the island of St. Denis. 
A thorough boatman in a straw hat will take you into his bark, and if you fimcy 
the voyage, you may make with him the tour of the island, which is eovered 
with turf and white houses. Assuredly, each of these httle houses is inhabkod 
by a fisherman. The greatest manufacturer of nets, sweep nets, hues, and all 
kinds of tackle for fishing, lives in the island of Saint Denis. A long belt of 
poplars surrounds the island with its waving verdure. Here is nothing but songs, 
fetes, lovers* -appointments, endless gayeties. Once in the island of Samt Denis, 
you enjoy perfect liberty. No one recognises his friend. It is neutral ground; 
every one is at home. The son does not acknowledge his father; the £ither 
turns away his eyes, that he may not see his son. How many husbands who do 
noit recognise their wives ! But then how many are there, who speak to each 
otiher no longer, when they have once quitted the island of Saint Denis ! 

Thus, at all times and in all places, we find the same contrasts. Flowoo 
Igprowing upon ruins ; trees in the most gloomy spots ; the smiling landscape 
not far from the noost melancholy parts of thte city; S^nt Genevieve at me 
Pantheon ; the freshest and happiest youths within the old walls of the Sop- 
bonne; the Prado by the ude of the S^nte ChapeUe ; and not far from ^ 



innillad tonb of ao mtDj kings, the joyom criet, the menry daiieM« die lavorf 
matelot of the island of Saint Denis ; it is always, as I told yoa in the evlf 
part of this chapteis-^Pam tMte and Paris black ! 



CHAPTER IV- 

THK CAFK PROCOPB. 



It seems to me, that I have wandered far from die spot where we Iband x>iir> 
selves just now, far from the Sorbonne, where we heard those three celebrated 
orators ; indeed I imagine that before repairing to the vaults of Saint Denis, we 
stopped at the door of a public saloon, as famous in literary history as the 
French Academy. 

In fact we were upon the threshold of the Cafi^ Procope— hm>w ealm, silent, 
and stuped, like all the cafes in Paris. What a change ! The large room is 
almost deserted ; two disciples of Hippocrates are playing dominos with a mcHiv 
important air, than if they were settling the destinies of an empire. Piled upon 
a table, lie unhonored, all the newspapers of the week ; poison and honey, bites 
and caresses, the slang of the markets and the most beautiful French language, 
art and taste mingled with scandal and calumny ; such is this work of light and 
darkness. It is a pandemonium, the danger of which is passed at midday, for 
this single reason, that it will recommence to-morrow. And yet this calm spot, 
this deserted room, these tables, around which there is no longer any agitatioa, 
all this silencp^»is the Caf6 Procope, it is that spot in this immense city, where 
French cavserU has exhibited its most Uvely impatience, its most dangerous 
seal ; all its briefs, all its paradoxes, all its scandals, all its resistance, all its op- 
position. To the Cafe Proeope resorted, as to a common rendezvous of wit, 
eloquence, and vivacity, the men, who, in their play, have overthrown a religion 
and a monarchy ; Voltaire, Piron, Diderot, d'Alembert, the Baron d'Holbach, 
the Baron de Grimm, the bold and intrepid Gilbert, J. B. Rousseau, who made 
himself hated for his hateful satires, and sometimes, J. J. Rousseau himself, 
when, overcoming lus natural timidity, he dared to meet the rapture, wit, and 
raillery of these men. There was so much noise you could not hear yoursetf 
•peak, there were Utopias beyond all imagination. People talked of everything 
and many things beside. The one party proclaimed liberty, equality, and natu- 
ral rights ; while their opponents violently defended established order, and n* 
pulsed with all their power the advancing revolution; Useless efforts ! the rev« 
olution was to become the strongest, and to draw with it, all men, the conquered 
and the conquerors, the feeble and the strong, those who were in advance of the 
age, and those who were far behind it. Of all the intellect expended in the 
Oaf6 Proeope, of the eloquent, overflowing abundance of Diderot, within these 
four walls, what now remains ? A glass of eau mcrie, a marble table, and a 
game of dominos ! 

I have also, not without emotion, traversed the whole island of Saint Louisi 
an unknown neighborhood, a city forgotten within the city. At the point oi 
the island, formerly stood, disdainful and proud, the Hotel Lambert. The ceil- 
ings were covered with the rarest specimens of art, the walls were laden with 
the noblest paintings. The palace of Famese, the work of the Carracci, is not 
more splendid and magnificent. AU the great artists of the great a^e oounted 

it an honor, and a duty, to embellish this rich dwelling O {nrofanation I 

the gallery of Lebrun has become a deposite for military beds ; the rich cabi* 
nets where you might behold the most wonderful remains of Lesueur's geniuf, 
the vast saloons, the cabinet of love^ the cabinet of the muses, the beautiful works 
of Herman Van Swanevelt, the magnificent chambers by Franf ois Ptoter, 



^Fnm^oisRamanelli, Patel; the interminable refectory where the whole eity 

\iisejd to dine, where all that was young and beautiful, and witty, and poweriiUt 
and rich, was welcome ; this rendezvous of art, and taste, and genius, and im- 
agination, which makes something out of nothing — this elegant dwelling bought 
by Voltaire, but never inhabited by him, through which J. J. Rousseau passed 
when the Hotel Lambert belonged to M. Dupin the farmer-general — ^that Gal- 
lery of Hercules, in which Napoleon held his last council during the Hundred 
Days — is nothing but a ruin, open to every wind that blows. Singular Paris ! 
singular misery ! strange society ! what strange men !v they go here and there> 
picking up the slightest toys of former times ; they buy at an extravagant rate, 
worm-eaten furniture, pieces of broken porcelain, the least relics of former li- 
cense and grandeur ; the possession of the smaUest canvass of Watteau's, of 
Lancref s, or of some dauber of the last centuxy, is disputed with fury by the 
amateurs ; but if the question is to save an exquisite gallery, adorned by the 
best and most illustrious masters in all the arts, not one pmrhatser presents him- 
self, not one man who will accept this glory, for which the artists would so 
warmly thank him ! But perhaps they ask a high price for the Hotel Lambert ? 
This noble house, built and filled with these beautiful worits, would be sold, for 
what is barely the price of a few metres of land, on the Place de la Bourse, or 
near the galleries of the Palais Royal. 

There were also splendid paintings in the Hotel Bretonvilliers, which is fall- 
ing into ruins just like the Hotel Lambert. All these noble houses, once in- 
habited by so many honorable magistrates, now shelter, although in very small 
numbers, some of the ^oor creatures, who are too poor to pass their lives in the 
dark, unwholesome streets, in the narrow, dirty houses, in the noisy crossways, 
in all the joys of the Parisian. A melancholy abode this island of Saint Louis, 
with so goodly a prospect, so well placed on the borders of the river, so well 
surrounded by water and verdure ! But silence, repose, sleep, are joys which 
appear so many torments, to our gentlemen the inhabitants of Paris ! 

It must also be acknowledged, that, for the most part, the eager Parisian an- 
tiquarians whom you meet at the sale of national antiquities— the amateurs who 
tear from each other, by the power of gold, these fragments and rags, are, in 
fact, urged onward, not by science, not by a veneration for past times, not by a 
platonic love for historical things, but simply by the fashion, by vanity, by the pit- 
iful desire to ornament in an original way, their bed-rooms, their parlors, their 
little boudoirs, which are a thousand times unworthy of such precious relics. 
Tell them of a curious morceau which will stand upon a chimney-piece or t 
bracket, the antiquarians of the Chauss^e d'Antin are all excitement ; they wiU 
%o and pay dearly enough for this middle-age so easily transported. Tell them 
of a really beautiful thing to save, at twenty leagues' distance from the Rue du 
Hont Blanc, or even on die other side of the Seine, you speak to the deaf, yon 
question the dumb, you address yourself to the blind ! True antiquarians are 
^ery rare in this city of gewgaws, of vanities and caprices, the city without rec- 
ollection, without veneration, without respect ! She has no forefathers, she will 
have no grandsons. She has made of past times a diversion, a declamation : 
she will be the plaything, or more properly speaking, she will be the first obliv- 
ion of the future. Those antiquarians, who yet remained to Paris, the enthu- 
siastic friends of the great French artists whose names they taught to their 
centuiy — Jean Goujon, Jean Cousin, Germain Pilon, Philibert Delorme, Jean 
Bullant— Paris lost in the same year ; M . du Sommerard, the master of the 
Hotel Cluny ; and especially M. Lenoir. Two men of very different destiny ! 
H* du Sommerard was the rich antiquarian, active and faithful, who obeys a 
passion, and has the means of satisfying it, even to the end : M. Lenoir was the 
poor, timorous, discontented, unhappy antiquarian, much to be pitied, whose 
passion has twice failed him, and who at last died alone, deprived of the most 
beautiful things, not purchased with money, but which he had saved at the risk 
of his life. 

The death of M. Alexandre Lenoir was a great misfoituike, for on that day^ 
the arts lost, if not their most eminent, at least their most courageous defender; 
In those times of shameful memory, at the fatal moment when the whole Frendi 
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society -was murdered upon the scaflfbld, the wretches who regretted that France 
was not comprised in one single head^ in order that it might be cut off at a single 
blow, began to attack the oldest monuments of this great and living history. 
They commenced a crusade against chefs d*OBuvre, axe in hand, cutting down 
without remorse, the altar of Godi the throne of the king, the tomb of the dead ; 
and yet in the general stupor, not one voice was raised against the bloodthirsty 
profaners. It will be told to the dishonor of the age, and to the shame of the 
countxy-^statues were sufifered to be mutilated, as if they were only living heads ; 
museums were dispersed, as if nothing but the relics of saints; from the books 
of the royal library were torn the covers stamped with the fleur de lis, too happy 
if they escaped forming a large fire. Alone, in this multitude of cowards, a 
poor man, who was nothing but an antiquarian, followed the track of these sad 
profanations. Alas ! he could prevent nothing ; he could not preserve from de- 
struction, a single one of those chefs d^oeuvre which were so basely injured, but 
he could groan aloud, but he could follow the spoilers closely, and of this 
France in shreds, he could gather up some remnants, with a pious^ respect. 
This is exactly what he did ; this man who showed himself to be more coura- 
geous than even Madame Roland ; he disputed, piece by piece, morsel by mor- 
sel, all these brutal spoliations ; he assembled in his house, all these melancholy 
remnants of the great centuries, the stones condemned to death, the massacred 
marbles, the emblems, the paintings, the virgins, the kings and queens, the an- 
cient honor of history ; the constables, the admirals, the chiefs of the magis- 
tracy ; notched swords, broken sceptres, torn ermines, a frightful assemblage 
of mutilations and outrages. Yes, he dared to pick up these relics, even before 
the multitude, in the very presence of the executioners themselves. It was he, 
he alone, who dared to defend, in full Sorbonne, the tomb of Cardinal Richelieu. 
This tomb was the masterpiece of Girardon, the well-loved sculptor of Lottis 
XIV. A blow from a bayonet, stretched M. Lenoir at the foot of Richelieu's 
tomb ; but, as he fell, he thanked his tormentors, for the beautiful marble was 
saved. You can not doubt, that, although the only one among the honest peo- 
ple of France, he yet assisted, at the insolent opening of that great royal ditch 
called the Abbey of Saint Denis, He was the witness of that dreadful reaction 
of the populace against the kings, which commenced with Dagobert, and fin- 
ished with Louis XV. And you may judge of his dismay, when all these royal 
races, withdrawn from the funereal night, strewed with their remains the sepul- 
chral flags. Well ! in these frightful circumstances of modem history, M. Le- 
noir's courage did not fail him ; he gathered up the scattered bones, and as the 
crowd stopped respectfully before a soldier, whose gray mustache they thought 
they recognised, M. Lenoir pronounced the name of Henry IV . ; at that great 
name, all the red caps bowed. From the abbey of Saint Denis, the ruffians 
went to all the churches in Paris, to Notre Dame, to Saint €rermain PAuxer- 
rois, to Saint Eustache, to Saint Germain des Pr6s, overthrowing and demol- 
ishing everything in their passage. But always, after these bands, arrived the 
worthy antiquarian, collecting, saving, protecting these spoils, and when he 
could save nothing, he returned home, his hands empty, his heart swelling wilJi 
grief; he had lost his day. Poor man ! no one admired him for his devoted- 
ness, or his courage ; no one, not even the lawful monarch, thanked him for the 
many wrecks he had saved ; and yet the Uttle that France knew of the facts and 
the monarchy of former days, it owed in part to M. Lenoir. 

The other antiquarian whom France lost, shortly after the death of M. Le^- 
noir, was M. du Sommerard. All those, throughout intelligent Europe, who 
taJ^e an interest in ancient poetry, in the manners, the habits, the furniture, the 
costumes of former days, know the name of M. du Sonunerard. He was one 
of the first honorably to reinstate the thorough and minute study of the history 
of France. Of the nameless shreds, the worm-eaten remnants, the dust of ages 
collected at so great a price, M. du Sommerard composed at once a poem and 
a history ; a poem full of ingenious fictions, a history in positive proofs. M. 
du Sommerani was avowedly the man of his favorite passion. Although now 
by a recent law, the French Chamber of Deputies have adopted this noble mu- 
seum, of which they have made a national gloiy, M. du Sommerard had nev«r 



lUl the amMtioii of fonnini; a mmeuim but rini|ilT an adndnMe eoHectkni ef 
- all kinds of forais, of relics, of tatters, which he alone could understand. Be- 
fore becoming a museum, his house was at first an immense accumulation 
of things, the future value of which he well knew. 

History will doubtless tell you, and with much more anger and 'indignation 
than we do,^by what a succession of profanations, all the past of France was 
thus injured and destroyed, in the year 1793. * With equal certainty, when ar- 
rived at this sad chapter of murder and ravages, history will consult the notes 
that M. du Sommerard has collected ; the statues and bronzes sold by auction, 
the populace assembling tumultuously around the cathedrals, and with horrible 
delight making a bonfire of the paintings and the images ; the church of Sens 
deprived of its statues; Saint Etienne du Mont robbed of the bas-reliefs of Ger- 
main Pilon ; at Mayence, the Decent from the Cross by the same artist broken 
in pieces ; at Gisors, the windows of the church reduced to dust by blows from 
stones ; at Strasburg, the statues of the cathedral falling by thousands ; every- 
where, in fact, wherever art and civilization had passed, at Meudon, at Soissons, 
• at Maifontaine, at Port Male, at Saint Ld, at Coutances, at Port Briene, spoli- 
ation, and ravages, the most senseless and the most melancholy fury had left 
traces of their passage. «* The Vandals of the fifth century never destroyed so 
many masterpieces," often repeated M. du Sommerard. Now you can 
believe, that it was a great act of courage in these frightful days, to dare only to 
pick up the smallest fragment which had escaped the rage of the Vandals, the 
Visigoths, and the Ostragoths of the Reign of Terror. 

Apropos of M. Lenoir and M. du Sommerard, I have heard it said of a 
learned bishop, the honor of French episcopacy, that one day he was walking 
with much alarm, in the garden of Versailles. How the gardens were changed ! 
The beautiful turf, which the greatest beauties of the court scarcely pressed 
with their delicate feet, had been faded by the trampling of a vile and fiinons 
populace ; the solitary alleys where walked, formerly, Bousset and the great 
Conde, had been devastated and ruined by the hundred-armed Briareus ; in the 
basins, the waters plashed sadly aroimd naiads whose urn was broken ; through 
ibat slill half-opened window, the alarmed eye could discern the violent mutOa- 
lions of the canaille.^-In the garden all was silent. The crowd had gone with 
the king and queen of France, carried off in the same tornado. Our pious bish- 
op, then young, walked sadly through the desert, when among the wrecks with 

which the ground was strewed, he discovered a decapitated head Do 

not be alarmed, it was a marble head ; some beautiful countenance of a severe 
and chaste antique statue, Minervo, Juno, Proserpine or the mother of the Gracchi^ 
Oomelia. It was so beautiful, even thus, that our young man could not resist 
the inclination to carry home with him the noble sculpture. From the garden 
and the palace of Versailles, to pass to a mansard in the Rue Saint Jacques, af- 
ter having been the guest of Louis XIV. and Louis XV., to inhabit only the 
•ohamb^ of a proscribed priest, of one condemned beforehand ! Such was the 
'histiory of this beautiful marble ; but at that time happy was he, who knew 
where to find a hiding-place for the night, sure of becoming a wanderer again 
on the morrow. 

At last, after much hesitation, the young Levite took possession of the bro- 
ken head, and concealiiig it under his dosl, he carried it off, prouder and hap- 
pier than the Chevalie^ Desgrieux, when the beautiful Manon conveyed him 
beyond the walls of Saint Sulpice. Arrived at the gate of the garden, our 
young antiquarian is stopped by a terrorist of the place. ** What are you car- 
tying under your cloak, thief?" And seeing the noble head which had come 
from so great a distance, from Rome, or perhaps from Greece, to be thus muti- 
lated after an interval of two thousand years, ** Ah," cried the bandit, '* here is the 
queen's head, I must have yours in return." 

And immediately, the trembling abb6 is led to the district. **I am ruined,^ 
nys he to himself; *4t will be found out that I am a gentleman and a priest.** 
Ha enters. The president questions him. Fortunately for him the president 
eoDceals a noble heart under his carmagnole^ and a clear head under his red 
eap. ** What has this citizen done ?" he asks the accuser. — **He has stolen a 
•tatue," replies he. — ^'A statue?" answers the president, **it is impossible. 
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■ You c0iild not Iwro bees tanymg a statne ! He hat only talMB a pieee of ite 
tyrant's marble. Let him go, and give him back hie marble»" 
Bnt to retuni to M. da Sommerard. By means of eaxe and respectful lo- 

search, was formed in the mind of this excellent man, a kind of history in e»* 
amples, in models, in relics, to which nothing conld be compared. He had re- 
alized the whole histoiy of France, but of France studied in detail, in the chap- 
els, the manom, the palaces of her kings, in the cemeteries of her churches, m 
the houses of her citizens. This peofSe of France whom the historian showa 
you in action, in battle, in belief, M. dtt Sommerard saw-— not fighting, not iB 
the action itself—but he knew, the hour before and after it, how tbs soUtier was 
dressed, and what mail the captain wore, and how the seari was woven which 
the fair damsel waved from the top of her tower, and by whrnik the tower had 
been built, and on what instrument the &vorite page played, and what eculplar 
had embellished the high portal. Thus supported by such incontestable ex- 
amples, he reduced the whole history to a thousand little .details of the greatest 
amusement ; carpets, ribands, garments, windows, halbords, laces, dresses for 
the ladies, armor for the heroes, books for the learned ; he knew the condition of 
the people under Charlemagne by their cabinets ; he knew the position of the 
eourt in the time of Francis I. by their dishes and plates. It was a strange and 
rare history of which he had suppressed all the noise, all the movements,^all the 
fiicts, all the clamor, and left nothing but the external appearance. The hotel 
de Oluny, thus ftimished by three historical centuries^ was, strictly speaking* 
the palace of the sleeping beauty in the wood. All slept, all passed, all grew i^ 
Our grandmothers would not dare to wear the dress of the young woman lying 
there ; but suddenly, at the sound of the horn, all this banished past returns to 
life, and with life, comes grace, strength, youth; the sleeping lady was but little 
in the fashion just now, but once awoke, she is young, smiUng, and blooming* 
iier beautiful large blue eyes express much astonishment. • . . The sleep of a 
century is over; all reappears at the sound of the horn, in this palace of sleeps 
youth, bloom, and beau^. 

This awakening sound of the horn you have heard, in the histories of M. de 
Barante, and M. Guizot, and M. Thierry ; they also have restored life and mo- 
tion to these inert forms, they have thrown light into tins profound darkness; 
but yet in rendering justice to the historian who animates and forms, let us not 
forget the patient, Wilful devoted men, who preserve palaces, and castles, ai^ 
•ceptres, and swords, and old furniture; all the necessary decoration, all the ma- 
terial of history. 

The hotel de Oluny, thanks to M. du Sommerard, is so well-known that it is 
useless to repeat a description so often given. The learned and benevolent an- 
tiquarian did not wish to keep all his riches to himself; on the contrary, he did 
the honors of his house very wilUngly. There was one day in each week when 
all the lovers of historical relics weie welcome in the old mansion. Yom 
first entered the chapel (1490), which was in excellent preservation ; and there 
suddenly among the canopies, the wreaths, the grapes, the rine branches, the 
emblazoned arms of Charies VIII., and Louis XII., you will find yourself in 
ftill middle age. Here the altarpiece of the abbey oi £verbom, ornamented 
-with the finest Flemish figures ; farther off the beautiful portable crosses, the 
^§tenaorutmy in gilt copper (1304), the cross of red ivoiy, the chorister^s stick, 
md fordier still, the embroidered apparatus of copes, and chasubles, and stoles, 
and tunics, and the colors of Limoges, and the Grecian encaustic paintings; t]w 
reading desk, and upon it, beautiful mamuscripts, one of which bears the arms 
«f Henry III. ; the fllusion is such, that you inhale the old incense of the orq^ 
tory, a vanished incense, an obedient and faithful incense, which has returned 
In the train of all this religious art. 

From the chapel you pass into the chamber of Franda /«, or rather of Q^em 
Blofudte, and here you have before you an entire collection of all the magnifi- 
cence, royal or popular, of past ages. The door of this chamber of Francis }• 
liad been the door of the chateau d*Anet ; a discreet door with a sill oi ivoij 
and gold, which remmnbeni Diana of Poictiers aod Henry IL The chess- 
board had belonged to Saint Louis. A city of France had offered this rare 
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treasure to Louis XVIIL; Louis XVIIL, who cared for nothmg but his tfuoM 
and his repose, gave the chess-board of the pious king to a man in his house- 
hold, and this man sold it to M. du Sommeranl. Vanity of associations and of 
respect ! 

The bed in this room of Francis I. was in fact that of the knight king. The 
frieze panel was painted by Primdticcio, the Christ is by Albert Durer ; here 
are the stirrups and the spurs of the king of France ; here is the complete ar- 
mor, the buckler, the helmet, the armed vizor, the Spanish dagger, the good 
lance of Toledo, as modem drama has since called it, the haulmes, the morions, 
the head-pieces, the partisans, the lunces, the arquebuses, the gauntlets, the 
knee-caps-^all the apparatus of the soldier and the knight. 

But now comes in its turn, the paraphernalia of the coquette ; the mirrora, 
the worked toilet-covers, the wooden distaff and its spindles ; the medallion of 
Francis L, the purses, until at last, in the great saloon, you find the entire col- 
lection of ebonies, iifiages, crystals, Uttle figures, Italian, Flemish, and French 
ivory, mosaics in hard stone, birds, landscapes, cornelians, inlaid work, shells, 
miniatures, cabinets, china, bas-reliefs, jugs, coffers that are named in Brantome, 
plate, low cupboards, all the apparatus of good living, vases as brilliant as gold, 
cups, basins, glasses, the massive Flemish sideboard, everything clever or in- 
genious that has ever been produced by the manufacturers of Faenza, of Mont- 
pellier, of Limoges, of Flanders, and of France, in a word, the finest works of 
Bernard Palissy, and his pupils. How joyous these banquets must have beenl 
what bon mots! what merry jokes ! what Gallic wit ! 

Such was the admirable collection to which the stranger knew the way, and 
of which the Parisian was proud, as he is proud of his Louvre and his Jardin- 
des-Plantes. By his hospitable benevolence, M. du Sommerard still more in- 
creased the interest of his museum. He did its honors with exquisite polite- 
ness, explaining everything after the fashion of a very learned man, who has not 
lost his right of imagination and of invention. But M. du Sommerard is dead; 
he died at Meudon, speaking of the passion which had occupied his life ; but 
he died, not like an antiquarian, in the darkness of the hotel de Cluny, within 
the ancient walls, under the worm-eaten canopies, beneath beams as old as the 
house of Valois ; no, he had better objects for his last view, trees laden with 
fruit, leaves still green, limpid water, and a clear sky. Thus vanished, beneath 
a brilliant ray of the sun, all the clouds, all the mysteries, all the dust which 
had been the joy of this worthy man. And so, however a man may like to live 
among antiquities, he prefers to die* beneath the trees and the sun. 

But what are we doing? and what fancy has seized us, ever and anon, to sad- 
den the happy pages of a splendid book, with these recollections of deaths and 
funerals? Come, let us no longer talk of these miseries, let us throw off the 
funeral crape, let us be calm and happy! Let us turn to the alley of the Chanips 
Elys^es ; it is truly the carrousel of the spring fcltes, and summer pleasures. 
For instance, the promenade of Longchamps, where will you find a more ani- 
mated sight? We are in the last days of the holy week. Easter already 
dirows its green palms in the forest, Passion Wednesday is not far off, and yet, 
there is suddenly a strife as to which can show the richest ornaments, the new- 
est dresses, the most magnificent harness, the most modem carriages. This 
day a trial is made of elegance, of luxury, of the toilet, of brilliancy ; die prome- 
ade at once assumes a grave and imposing appearance. People are no longer 
there merely to exhibit themselves, but to be judged. At this moment, every 
lady trembles for her empire, every cavalier for his horse. She would fain be 
so beautiful ! He would fain appear so well-mounted ! Both the one and the 
other, in order that they may be better seen, go slowly ; they cross the crowd 
which looks at them ; and among that crowd stand most attentively— for they 
play an important part in this affair — ^the milliner who has decorated the bon- 
nets, the seamstress who has trimmed the stuffs, the coachmaker who has fitted 
up the carriages, the dealer who has sold the horses on credit. They see them- 
selves pass in all their glory, they applaud themselves, they admire their own 
work. For them, this day will decide the success of the next season ; it is a 
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qnestioii of popnbuity or death. In fact, to succeed hare ia the whole history * 
of the men and women, the poets and artists, the oraton and soldiem, the mer^ 
chants and eoquettes of the city of Paris ! 



CHAPTER V. 

FARIS A COqUETTX. 



The good city of Paris has in every age, contained some of those original 
dreamers, those singular minds, which often seem to have the art of attaining 
truth, by all kinds of ingenious and charming pleasantries. Such were the wri- 
ters of the satire Menippee^ such was Rabelais, and such D*Aubigne, the cete« 
brated author of a book which the French do not sufficiently esteem, the Baron 
do Ph€Bneste ; such was Sainte Foy<. one of the most agreeable writers of his 
time, Duclos, the man at once honest and cunning, as J. J. Rousseau said, and 
the important author of the Caracteres de ce Siede, Labruyere, and Moliere, 
without forgetting the charming railler of such real genius, to whom France 
owes the Persian letters, that living history of Parisian manners. In all times, 
the city of Paris has loved that people should speak to her, to herself, of her- 
self; all the writers who have occupied themselves with her manners and his* 
tory» have been certain of her kindness and indulgence. In this particular, she 
resembles the coquettes, who love to look at themselves in the glass. Thus, 
after having read the great novelists, the excellent historians of the Parisian 
world, I have turned my attention to less-celebrated beholders, I have put my- 
self in the track of the street observers, the moralists of the crossway, the le- 
. gendaries of the Pont Neuf. In Paris, above all, the clever men who talk a 
little at random, the good patriots, the discontented who ridicule everything, are 
numerous, and may be found in evexy place, in the caf§s, in the gardens, in the 
Palais Roy^l, on the boulevards, wherever people talk, and above all, wherever 
people listen. Well ! of all these speakers and writers of the elegant and un- 
ceren^onious race of Diogenes, he whom I prefer, is a man named Mercier. 
This Mercier, among other very curious paradoxes, which he has lavished, as 
the prodigal lavishes his gold, has written a book called, The Year two thousand ' 
four hundred and forty. 1 have read this book, and what proves better than 
anything we can say, the ])rogres8 of the Parisian world, is, that Mercier's dream, 
the fabulous tale which certainly passed in his own days for a fool's imagination, 
is accomplished, not as he barely hoped, in six hundred and seventy-two years, 
but in less than sixty years at most. What a city, in which if Epimeridus were 
to sleep twenty years, he would not recognise, on waking, the place in which he 
composed himself to rest ! 

Mercier supposes then, that he goes to sleep in 1768, and that he wakes in 
the midst of Paris, after having slept six hundred and seventy-two years. You 
can imagine how complete is the surprise of our sleeper ; he can see with a 
glance of the eye, all the streets which are such thoroughfares, all the elegant, 
well-lighted and well-aired houses. Almost before he is awake, his old dress 
annoys him, with its faded and absurd embroidery ; he la3rs by his sword, his 
three-cornered cap, and takes a round hat, a frock coat, and a cane. He shakes 
the powder from his hair, which reassumes its natural color. His neck is warm- 
ly wrapped in a good cravat ; his foot is enclosed in handsome shoes or boots ; 
he no longer resembles a marquis, but to make amends for this, he looks like a 
man. Thus clad, he notices that the streets are neat and clean, that the car- 
riages are driven carefully, and run over no one ; the streets which bore bad 
names have received the names of the greatest men in France ; the Pont-au- 
Change is reUeved from the abominable houses which encumbered it. He 



df O Miw alMH^elifhtliil dream ! that the Baatifie is demollslied, and that its 
frightful stones are scattered here and there throughout the world. In the 
meantime, the garden of the Tuileries is open to all pedestrians ; the Hotel 
Dieu is cleansed ; in the purified house of the Bi9etre there are no longer cells, 
in which madmen are confined like wild beasts ; the powder-magazine is removed 
to a distance from the city. Every one throughout France enjoys freedom of 
speech, and the liberty of writing as he pleases ; a monument is raised to Cor- 
neille, to Moliere, to La Fontaine. In the colleges, Latin, Greek, and history, 
are rarely learned, but the greatest attention is paid to the French language. 
Having reached the site of the Sorbonne, our man asks himself where is 3ie 
Sorbonne. There is no longer a Sorbonne, that is to say, there are no longer 
theologians who bum people, philosophers who condemn them. He dreamed 
also, at that time, that the ocean and the Meditenranean, that England and Italy, 
that Prussia and Spain, were at the gates of Paris— the dream is accomplished, 
it is surpassed a hundred times ; steam and railroads have given to Europe, the 
unity which it previously wanted. Could Mercier now return to the world, how 
would he start, alarmed and delighted, to find his dreams exceeded by the 
reality 1 

But night comes upon the city of the year 2440, and immediateW, thanks to 
a thousand brilliant fires, it is as light as day. But the clearness which illumi- 
nates the streets every evening, the blazing gas which circulates in the air, like 
water in the stream— <his is what Mercier never dared to imagine. He also 
dreamed--and this is fulfilled — ^that the city was guarded by a citizen militia, 
that the sons of the king were educated with the children of the people, that the 
dead man was never removed from his house until after twenty-four hours of 
hope and respect, that the cemeteries abandoned inhabited neighborhoods to 
take refuge upon the heights. Already, even at that time, Mercier dreained 
that in the Works of VoUxdrt^ the all-powerful king, several useless volumes 
could be. retrenched. They do better than this in France, they no longer read 
any but the creditable passages of his complete works, no longer do they plajr 
MahofMt, nor Rome Sauv$e, nor the American Alzire ; even the Henriade has 
scarcely left its name upon the list of epic poems. He dreamed also, good man 
(I speak of Mercier), that the writers in the kingdom of wit, would at last put an 
end to their calumnies and their abuse ; the prediction will be accomplished, 
but much later, and when the time of which he dreamed is forgotten. One idle 
day, our man of the year two thouscmd four hundred and forty went to the 
French Academy ; it had preserved its name, but the number of academicians 
was no longer limited. At that time, to obtain admittance into its learned en- 
closure, it was not enough to be a bishop, a duke and peer, or marshal of France. 
The proverb which said, ** No one can enter (he Academy withotU an equipage,*^ 
had been abolished. 

The same changes had taken {^ce in the exhibition of painting ; sanguinary 
battles, and the atrocious crimes committed by the children of fable, were pro- 
scribed : the heathen divinities remained concealed in their shame. Henry IV. 
feeding the city which he besieges, Sully, Trajan, Marcus Aurelius--such were 
the heroes of modem painting. Pictures were no longer exposed, in the street, 
to every wind, but were jdaced in the Louvre, in the midst of the vast galleries ; 
even the Louvre itself was open to foreign artists. At last, France, aroused 
from its unjust prejudices, acknowledged as great masters, too long neglected, 
Poussin and Lesueur, and all justice was rendered to them. Allegory was not 
fcvbidden, but it must be clear, distinct, and lively. Wretched heretics, con- 
sumed on the pyre, illustrated the ages of ignorance and barbarism. The eigh- 
teenth century was represented by a beautiful woman, of threatening aspect ; 
her. bare neck and arms were loaded with diamonds and pearls ; her cheek was 
covered with paint, her smile war seductive and deceitful ; two rose-colored rib> 
ands concealed the chains which bound her hands; her dress was magnificent, 
but the hem of it was stained with mud. This woman had several pale, wretch^ 
ed children; in vain did she try to hide them beneath her purple cloak, the livid 
countenances of the poor little things appeared through the holes of her man^. 
Thoy asked food: with cries and tears; the mother, with a sparing hand, gave 
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them black bread. The baekgronnd of the pamting rtpnmoM. rapefb om«-' 
ties, marble palaces, vast forests peopled by stags aod deer; the horn resoniidr 
ed from afar ; joy, feasting, and abundance, were seen m these rich dwelling* : 
but the surrounding country was badly cuhiYated ; the laborer, worn out with 
fatigue, died of hunger upon his sheaves of com ; taxes and salt duty de- 
voured the substance of these unhappy creatures. So much for painting. At 
for sculpture, it had again become the grave serious art, of the palmy days 
oi Greece and Kome. The sculptor would have blushed, to chisel heads 
without glory, or countenances without modesty ; he reserved his work for great 
men, and noble actions. He knew that marble is immortal, and must not bo 
abused. Engraving naturally obeyed the two arts which it is destined to render 
popular ; the revolution was the same in all the arts. 

This man had yet another dream ; he dreamed that the ladies married with* 
out dowry. He dreamed also-^and this explains the without dotory^-^hdX all 
the young women were gentle, modest, and patient, that their language was kind 
and free from affectation, and that all their delight was to bring up their chil- 
dren, and not to appear beautiful and well-dressed. In desperate cases, he sum* 
moned divorce to Uie aid of married people. What is very strange in all thia» 
is, that even in Prance, this dream of divorce has not been unfulfilled. Divorce 
has visited the laws of these people, and it has left them as it entered them, 
without making any great change in their manners. 

The chapter on conunerce is no less singular than^ the chapter on taxes. 
** Taxes," says our dreamer, •* will only be paid by willing men." As for com- 
merce, Mercier has ideas upon this subject, which the different customhouses 
of Europe have not adopted. He proscribes with one stroke of the pen, tea, 
coffee, and tobacco—three great sources of revenue, three great causes of 
pleasure. And here we launch into one of those dissertations, which were 00 
dear to the philosophers of last century. The question was thus put— it was a 
grave one, sdthough it appears ridiculous to us now : Can a gentleman be al- 
lowed to engage in trade ? The Marquis de Lasay— K>ne of the malcontents of 
the year 1736, the author of several songs much liked by the black and gray 
musketeers — ^maintained that trade was the loss of all nobility ; but M. de 
Lasay was answered by the example of the English nobility ; one of their peers, 
Lord Oxford, had a brother who was a manu^cturer at Aleppo ; the minister 
of state, Lord Townshend, was one of the city merchants. It was a great sub* 
ject of debate ; people stopped at that definition of a gentleman which says^ 
He is a gentleman who can serve his country gratis. Yes, but at least, the cou»- 
trv or the king must employ all these servants, even for nothing ; otherwise, 
what will become of them in idleness ? who will give them the food and cloth- 
ing of each day 1 Leave the nobles in their casdes, and they will be besieged 
there by famine ; and besides, why wish to condemn a whole race to misery ? 
why forbid them this privilege ? You will make officers of them, say you^— 
but in time of peace, France is contented with seven hundred and twenty thou- 
sand soldiers, under the conduct of fifteen thousand officers. Louis XIV. 
himself, when he made war on the whole of Europe, conmianded five himdred 
thousand men, guided at most by thirty thousand officers. What is this, for so 
many people ? Fifteen thousand places to give, in a kingdom of thirty th&a^ 
sand square leagues, without counting Lorraine, and when each square leaguo 
redKons two noble houses, each house contiuning six gentlemen, which madkes 
three hundred and sixty thousand officers, for thirty thousand places at most ! 

And if, to these, you add the nobility of the cities, you will reach the number 
of five hundred and forty thousand individuals, who dare not confess their pov- 
erty, because they are noble. But now, run through these seigneurial estates 
wUch can not support their lords*-these farms, the harvest of which is seized 
beforehand— -these castles which crumble to dust, and of which nothing remains 
but the escutchen attached to their fronts, and tell us what is to become of so 
many poor men^criished beneath their nobility ? Permit them, then to make their 
fortunes by trade. It is a useful profession, which returns more than it costs, 
which needs all arms and all minds. Permit these gentlemen to cultivate the 
laady to drain wmakea^ to sMk thiottghout the world, the elements of fortune— 
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naTigation, agriculture, marriage, kindred, labor— all things which are conmect- 
ed by a necessary bond ; let the nobility l^ecome rich, and they will become 
great. Commerce has drained the marshes of Holland ; nobility has ruined 
Poland. Let us take pity on these unhappy gentlemen, who for want of a little 
money, are deprived even of necessaries ; with difficulty do they keep the por- 
tion which returns to them, of the com and wine which France produces. It 
is not for them, that Abbeville weaves her cloths, Lyons her silks, Beauvais her 
tapestry ; it is not for them, that Valenciennes produces her laces, that Paris 
sends to every place her glasses and her fashions ; for them, that the colonies 
cultivate sugar, coffee, and cotton. Luxury is not within their reach; only too 
happy are they, when they have a coat to cover them. Do not then, force them 
to confine themselves within the barren limits of their devastated estates. Land 
fails them in their own country, let them take possession of the sea, thtU one of 
all inheritances of which monarchs claim the greatest share, said Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, and yet it is the one, over which every man has a right. The real titles 
of this dominion are might, and not right. And indeed, what a fine inheritance 
for those who have no other. With one hand, France touches the Mediterra- 
nean—with the other, the Ocean. Colbert had thrown a bridge across the sea, 
but under Louis XV. this bridge crumbled in every direction. England is ev- 
erywhere with twenty thousand sail, and a hundred and fifty thousand sailors 
employed in her traffic. But what are our gentlemen about, in this universal 
eagerness ? They go to Versailles imploring favors from the king ; to lawful 
gain they prefer royal alms. Themistocies said in his time, *' He who is master 
ofihe sea is master ofalV^ Why banish from the sea, the most intelligent men 
in France ? And finally, on which side is honor, decency, importance, dignity, 
trU^ nobility — on the side of the gentlemen, who spend with equal uselessness 
their money and their lives, or of die trader who make his own fortune and that 
of his neighbors? 

And besides, every gentleman is a merchant, who sells his com, lus wine, and 
the wool from his flocks. In vain did Scipio Africanus boast of having bought 
nothing, and sold nothing ; he had undertaken a difficult problem, to remain at 
the same time, inaccessible to poverty and fortune. 

Such was the controversy with the gentlemen of the last century ; they had 
a great wish to become citizens, but dared not frankly own their wish. They 
saw that the activity of those who were not noble encroached upon them on ev- 
ery side ; they saw that idleness was their ruin and their misery ; but yet, how 
could they escape from it, how contradict the opinions of past times, how ac- 
knowledge that they had so long been the dupes of a false privilege? These 
uncertainties were cruel, they lasted a long time, too long, for at last the day of 
awaking proved a terrible one ; they were surprised in their profound idleness, 
as they were reading Cr6billon's last romance, wearing their last uniform, driving 
in their gilded carriages their last mistresses, trying to appease their last credit- 
ors ; the revolution took them, and precipitated them into the abyss with a piti- 
less hand ; it broke the Venetian glasses, tore the Gobelin tapestries, threw down 
the statues of Coustou, effaced from the brilliant walls the works of Vanloo and 
of Cochin. With one blow it destroyed everything, first the throne, and then 
the dutchies, the peerdoms,- the marquisates, the earldoms, the baronies. Such 
a lady, who used to have her jewels reset every year, found herself obliged, in 
the middle of winter, to wash the linen of her former servant, now become 
her mistress; the coxcomb who could hardly carry his sword, became a porter 
at the door of the hotel once his own : revenge for the past was complete and 
terrible. It was against such misfortunes as these, that our dreamer Mercier 
wished to guard. He had foreseen all these miseries, he had studied all the fol- 
lies of the economists, and this was why he carried reform everywhere ; into 
the courts, and the interiors of houses ; he surrounded with respect the father 
and the mother of the family, he took from the rooms all the fragile toys, the 
porcelain, the varnish, the gilding ; he required that the conversation should be 
grave and useful, that the youths should resemble men and not children ; that 
the females should be demure, reserved, modest, and busy. He prohibited cards, 
the harpsichord, and the violin ; but he tolerated the flute, and sweet, human 
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went to bed early, that they might rise early ; it was as much a point of honor 
to be in good health, as to be an honest man* A beautiful dream, as yet unfuJ* 
filled, while it appears the easiest of all to bring about; but to make up for this, 
Mercier imagined improvements which have been accomplished ; the telegraph, 
the science of languages, the cultivating of waste lands, the equality of men. 
He required also that ue state should contract no more debts ; that the right of 
mortmain should be suppressed in all the demesnes of France ; that xnocidation 
should be established ; here the reality has surpassed the dream, yaccination has 
been introduced. Farther still, he arranged, according to his own fancy, the 
Ottoman empire, and the empire of Germany. He gave to France, Egypt and 
Greece ; to England, Portugal ; and to Russia, Constantinople. He imagined 
that the French wines became the beverage of all the nations of Europe, but 
then they were the pure, unadulterated juice of the grape. In this way he pro- 
ceeds in his dreams ; he will have no more pensions from the state, each must 
gain his own livelihood, and be prudent on his own account. He goes so far as 
to predict to France, the futtire possession of AiHca; and, finally, he maintains, 
that, one day, which in fact was not very distant, you would be able to walk un- 
der the waters of the sea ; in a word, he is a delightful and ingenious dreamer. 
I own, for my part, that I have read verv few books, which interested me as much 
as this hbtory of the year tioo ikousandfour hundred and forty. 

The author of this strange dream, so strangely accomplished, dreamed agun 
— and this time the thing appeared impossible-^hat, when he was dead, his 
corpse would not be thrown to the worms. He said the day would come, when 
the bodies of those we have loved, preserving their natural form, would be saved 
from the last outrages of the tomb, and above all from the insults of the em- 
balmer. ^* No, no ;" said he, ** the surgeon will no longer be seen plunging his 
knife into the mortal remains of so many great men, who have saved, enlighten- 
ed, and ennobled the French nation ! fetter than that, France will be able to 
contemplate them after death, such as they were during life. Here—the old 
father will say to his son— here is the great captain who gained that fierce bat- 
tle, I was describing to you yesterday ! Here is the poet who wrote the beauti- 
ful verses you repeated to me the other day! So that, thanks to this preserva- 
tion of the body, we shall really have a moije complete and more ornamented 
Pantheon thjiu the Koiiian Pantheon !" 

Well ! even this dream of Mercier*s is accomplished a hundred fold. Among 
the inhabitants of Pans, perhaps there is not one, ill or well, who suddenly, and 
without understanding its meaning, has not received among his visiting cards, a 
small piece of badly-printed pasteboard, on which is read tMs simple name, Oon- 
nal. This funeral-card appears to you, among the pieces of white vellum^ 
which are loaded with names that you love. Gannal ! You rest your head up- 
on your two hands, and say to yourself, Gannal who ? Gannal what ? jBoA / 
say you, the porter has made a mistake, it is a card for my neighbor. No, no^ 
the porter of your house is not mistaken, it is a card for yourself, it is a warning 
of death, and that concerns yourself as much as your neighbor ; death threat- 
ens us all. Formerly the Egyptians paraded the corpses of their fathers amid 
their banquets, in order to excite themselves to joy and pleasures. The Pans^ 
ians are no less philosophers than the great lords of Egypt; they preserve with 
care-^and as if they feared to be unable to find it again, when it was neededr— 
the card of this Gannal^ 

For he is the friend predicted so long beforehand by Mercier, he knows im- 
mediately those who claim oak coffins, sepulchral stones, and graves to them- 
selves. He has found an infallible mesons, of giving to all the deceased who 
apply to him, the immortality of death, and that he maybe remembered in prop- 
er time and place, he sends you occasionally his funeral note, Gannal ! Gaxmal ! 
Gannal ! How far this man has a right, to throw this thought of death, amid 
the delights and pleasures of a whole city, can not be explained even by the lib- 
erty of the press ; but still he makes of each day of the Parisian life, a sort of 
Ash Wednesday, and no one escapes this unexpected peroration of all the joys 
of this world. The man is pitiless ; incognito, and without crying beware! he 
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most beautiful ; he does not wish to die himself, until he has, in his own way, 
embalmed the whole present generation. He is not malicioiis, and yet he 
prowls abomt your life, as the hyena prowls about the cemeCeiy. When he sees 
you, he says to himself, ** What a beautiful corpse!** The oth^day his friend 
died ; instead of stopping to weep for him, he began to embalm him with mar- 
vellous care; and when he saw him ouietly hud in the eoffin, a smile upon his 
lips, and the carnation on his cheek, he leaped for joy, as if he had found his 
friend again. The truth is, he has so much faith in his art, that with him, to 
live, is to have in one's Teins, a good dose of essence of cinnamon, and there- 
fore he did not spare it to his friend. 

This man, who is a great chymist, has, in fact, found an excellent method of 
giving to the human body an immense durability ; and as in this age everything 
must be done in a huny, and for very little money, the first difficulty of this 
. problem was, to work quickly and cheaply. Now it is impossible to use more 
despatch, or at less cost ; Gannal opens the carotid artery, and through this ar- 
tery inlects the whole body of different essences. Thus the mummy is made, an 
eternal, unattackable mummy, and which so resembles a living body, that it might 
be mistaken for one. Only, even in presence of the nmmmy, and in the depth 
of the tomb, you will find the inequality of conditions* Oannal has essences 
for all fortunes and for all corpses. The essence of cinnamon n the dearest i 
your body will then be worth neariy a hundred crowns. The essence of turpen- 
tine is the most common : three or four IouIb will then conclude the thing.' 

What a misfortune for this poor Mercier, that he could take no part in all 
these changes which have surpassed his hopes ! He died without having heard 
of the economical cooking- stove, the camp-chair, steamboats, or railrosuds; he 
died without having pressed with a triumphant foot the bitumen of Seyssel or 
of Polonceau, and the wood pavement ; he died without having his last days en- 
lightened by the brilliant gas, or the h(mgie de VEtoile, vrithout havmg been 
aWe to read the Memoires de la Oontemporainey or the Memoires de Vidoeq-^ 
without having been present at a representation of the Tow de Nesle or the Sal' 
timbanques ; he died— unhappy man ! before M. Qannal could embalm him 
with spirits of turpentine ; when, as yet, M. Daguerre was fiir from discovering 
the daguerreotype ; when the Ruolz process was unknom^ ; when they were 
still seeking in this vast kingdom of France the great art of making coflfee fifom 
chicory, sugar from beet-root, paper from the beech-tree, and tea from the 
leaves of roses ; he died*— O sorrow ! even before the first stone was laid of the 
palace on the quai d^Orsav. 

At length, alter the Parisians had so long forgotten it — as they forget all the 
monuments which they see commenced — the palace of the qua! d'Oraay, re- 
'leased from the ignoble palisading which has surrounded it for thirty years, die- 
<plays to the astonished beholders its white walls, and its windows filled with 
^ass. Of this monument, which has so often changed its destination, M. Thiers, 
who never questions anything — and tins is precisely why he is M . Thiers— «aid 
to himself one day, when he was minister of the interior, that he would arrange 
this palace for his own use ; and in fact he had already fkXXxA up the apartments 
of the minister in the way which appeared to him most suitable for such a func- 
tionary: paintings, statues, bas-reUefe, gilded ceilings-^nothing was wanted. 
Once installed in this magnificence, the young minister would soon have proved 
that the government of such a country ai^ France would admirably suit the 
richest house in Paris. But after all, m doing this, M. Thiers had thought 
more of future ministers than of himself. But die time for long administrations 
is passed for France, as is also passed the time for ministers sufficiently disinter- 
ested to lay the first stone of a mansion destined for the successors of their suc- 
cessors. On the contrary, all these transitory, passing agents of a revolution, so - 
long as they feel their precarious position, will easily content themselves with 
the large furnished houses in the Rue de Grenelle, where they tread the old, 
well-worn carpets of the emperor's ministers ; and will not even take the trouble 
to make any alterations in tnem. It sometimes happens, Aat for the sake of 
not being crushed benea^ dieir mhis« they have these crumbling houses re- 
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pmd ; but if they do add' saloons or staircases, they carefully preserve the old 
fiinuture ; there are the same arm-chairs formeriy gilded, the same palntiDg^ 
ropresenting the Greeks and Romans of the time of M. David. They sleep ia 
the same beds and the same sheets-«4ad witnesses of many a sleepless hour. 
Bad furniture, ill-closed windows, smoky chimneys, clodcs which gain time — 
too faithful emblems of ^mhidon^mpropriaUd servants, in these common ante- 
chambers, who smile with pity as they count upon their fingers the number of 
their masten, and think that the new minister is a hunifred times less certain of 
his post than the usher who is at his command. What shall I tell you ? cellars 
badly supplied with wine bought the day before^ saloons without intimacy, a 
study filled with chagrin and perplexing cares, a lobby inundated with newspa- 
pers, and consequently filled widi insuks ; an old worm-eaten carriage ; broken- 
backed, broken-winded horses, who know by heart the way to the Tnileries ; a 
disty, iM^clad coachman ; nothing of homo, nothmg of family enjoyment, nothing 
which resembles every-day comfort : this is what is called the hotel of a minis- 
ter ! Let as continue our route, and take pity on the sad inhabitants of these 
paltry lodgings, through which have passed so many men of rare talent and pru- 
dence; poor creatures, envied, insulted, calumniated in these mined houses 
which are open to every aflh>nt, and to all the winds of the south zod the 
north! 

But why do we speak of the winds of the north ? The month of June is 
here in all its brilHancy. At the present moment, no one remembera what win-^ 
ter is. The poor man, happy to live, warms himself in the sun ; he assembles 
around him all the ineffable joys of the poor,— a beautiful sky, trees, rich foli- 
age, galloping horses, passing liveries, songs sung to the music of the Barbary 
organ, songs the chorus of which celebiates g&ry or love, — the emperor or 
Lisette; linle popular poems written expressly for the poor, in which the garret 
is praised, where one is so comfcntable at twenty years old. The rich man, on 
the other hand) is not less happy than the poor creature who watches him pas- 
sing, with curiosity, but witibout envy. The rich joyfuHy quits this city to 
idiich he wilt so gladly return ; he bids farewell to the landscapes copied by 
painters, that he matj enjoy the real lanctecape of the good Creator, the etemri 
landscape which returns each year with the sprins roses, always younger and 
more snuling. For the sweet appearance of the nill covered with palace and 
shadow,*-^e vast forest filled wkh shade and mystery, — ^for the enjoyment 
of the oEioniing which commences with cock-crowing,----for the mid-day f^ 
which brings to the country all the brilliancy of the sun, — for the peaceful and 
smiliojg meditations of the evening, when you may hear echoing fiom afbr, 
mingling with the silvery tinkhngs of the angelus, the song of the nightingale, 
the lowing of the heids, the thousand heavenly sounds of the plain and the 
mountain, nothing,—- no nothing, is equal to the Parisian country ! And do not 
fail to notices that the country is at die very eates of the city, that it is open 
and accessible to M, to the poorest and the richest ;— both are equally the ma9- 
ters of the verdant plains. For the young Parisian giri, equali^ commences 
before the dnck turit before the sweet-brier laden with roses, before the rustic 
blue bell, which poises its pretl^ head among the wheat. It is especially on 
Sundays and holydays, that the Parisian yields himself to his love, — ^what do 1 
say ?— 'to his passion for the country. He has worited all the week, but then 
wkh what joy does he greet the Sunday'sua !♦ AH ate sure to rise early ; the 
young man makes hnnself as handsome as possible, the giri assumes her pretti- 
est look ; the father and mother are a little less eager to start, and yet they has- 
ten ; thieckiy recalls to tkem their youth. They breakfast in all haste, the la- 
dies go to hear mass at their parish church, and listen to it with the greatest 

* Soma of oar retdan wlio hmm nerei! visitaa tniace, may faacv tkat this miwt be a miitaka ; 
bat the account given by our author is literally true. The day, which wu designed for one of holy. 
rest, is devoted by the French to amusement and gayety ; and those conscientious foreigners 
whose obiervaoce of Sunday at home is fbunded upon prinoitde,— and who therefbre befiere that 
what is morally wrong in one country is eqaaliy so in anotiiaT,^aM4epiived of the ]d0Mlur)s of aeeh 
ing some few of those objects which excite the greatest interest, such as the paintings in the 
PUais Bfoyal, the playing of the waters at yeraafUet, Ac. ; fbr witii very rare exceptions^ theM are 
•lUhit^d e«]y on Sniiday.— S. T. 
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fervor. Yes,— but no sooner have they quitted the church, than they meet 
again, and together they ascend, by chance,— -you understand, that chance which 
makes pleased hearts and happy marriages^-a large vehicle called a tapissi^e. 
This vehicle is a whole world ; the father, the mother, the children, the young 
people, the old dog and the puppy, find room upon these seats hung by leather 
straps ; the whole is drawn by a trusty horse, well-fed and well-beaten, who, by 
carrying all these people, rests from the hard work of the previous week. They 
set out at a hand-trot to arrive walking. What delight! what enjoyment! 
They salute each other, express their good wishes, and recount the stories from 
the old newspapers, a little slander sprmkling the joyous conversation. To each 
party is sure to be invited a clever man, proverbial for his wit, one of those good 
fellows whp are always hungry, always ready to laugh at everything, and to 
amuse the amphytrion with whom they dine. People listen to him, more than 
they love him. They invite him, because usually he invites himself. Forward 
then !— to what place is the happy caravan going ? They know nothing about 
it, they are on the way, and will see by-and-by. Thus they go, sometimes to 
the Bois de Boulogne, rather vexed by the fortifications which have cut down so 
many old oaks ; sometimes to the Bois de Vincennes,-— overlooked by the threat- 
ening dungeon ; Vincennes, the state-prison, which was even more dreadful than 
the Bastille I The oak, under which sat Saint Louis, to administer justice to 
aU, that timewom and respected oak, does not yet throw a shade sufficiently thick, 
to cover all the lamentations and miseries which have been shut up within these 
walls. There, was confined the unvanquished Mirabeau, with his delirious 
phrensy, eloquence, passion, youth, violent love— and whatvengeance did he after- 
ward take, for this abominable captivity ! Stoop, and at the bottom of the foss^ 
you can still see the place where the last Cond^, the Duke d^Enghien was mux* 
dered in the night, by gunshots.— No, the royal oak of Vincennes has not pow- 
er to blot out this foul stain ! Since that day, the Parisian goes less frequently 
to the Bois de Vincennes. Tell him of the valley of Montmorency, green and 
tufted,— beautiful shadows — resounding dales,— the house inhabited by the au- 
thor of Heloisej — the white horse painted by Gerard, the richest sign which ever 
swung at the door of an inn ;-— but at the time for lilacs and fresh verdure ! for 
nothing in the world will the Parisian consent to go anywhere, except to the 
Bois de Romainville. Romainville is the watchword of Parisian joy; it is the 
country of garlands and rose-colored scarfs, of impenetrable thickets and gay 
dances; at Komainville, the Parisian is at home;— there he reigns,— ^here 
he breathes,— these are his lands — mea regna videns I You should see with 
what a joyous step they tread the brilliant moss. They look, they contemplate, 
they admire ! They can hardly distinguish the poplar from the oak, barley from 
wheat, an apple-tree from a pear-tree ; but it is just on account of this happy 
ignorance of all which forms the country, that the Parisian so much enjoys it. 
Then, at a certain hour, when there is a little shade around the tree, suddenly 
a whole banquet is drawn from the immense carriage. O happiness ! all that 
ciUinary art can prepare, in a citizen^s household, is found in this vehicle of 
abundance ; pies, cold fowls, hams, salad, biscuits, a nice light wine of Mdcon's, 
the pelure d^oignon, cherries, nosegays for the ladies, and even hay and oats for 
the horse. No thing and no person is forgotten. Off with scarfs ! let us hang 
on the branches of the hospitable ash-tree our new hats ! Are you hungry ? 
are you thirsty ? Well, spread out the dainties ! The table is ready found,— at 
the foot of the tree ;— diis verdant carpet will serve us for a cloth ;— the singing 
birds will provide the music of the repast ; they will be paid by the crumbs ! 
In a moment everything is ready ; they take their places, the same places as in 
the carriage, and, strange to say ! the guests are as eager as the travellers. In 
less than an hour or two of devouring appetite, two hours of ijairth and wild de- 
light, all this food has disappeared, all these bottles are empty, nothing remains 
but the joy of the repast. Then the gayety commences anew, the entrain is the 
same, but more lively ; the bon-mots of the professed joker are no longer need- 
ed, each makes his own bon-mots. And if by chance, or by good luck, a fine 
storm arises, the fete is only the more complete for it ! " Look out for the 
scarfs ancf the hats !^' The hats are concealed at the bottom of the carriage, 
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the scarfs are put into some prudent hiding-place, and now our young girls re- 
turn with bare heads, very wet and very happy. They have breathed air, 
health, and hope, for a week^s work. Thus for real enjoyment, the environs of 
Paris have nothing to envy in Paris itself. 

* If you knew all the delight of these happy spots ! how the white houses 
sparkle and shine with new brilliancy, in the month of June, beneath the 
flowering chestnut- trees ! How much art, how much taste, how much mind 
is shown, in the arrangement of the little chateaux, which yon would think 
painted expressly, by some Flemish landscape painter ! How much intelli- 
gence is employed in laying out these parks of an acre, in which nothing is 
wanted, neither fountains, nor statues, nor turf, nor the rarest flowers, nor the 
orange-trees which open to. the sun. Paris in summer is a f^lte by daylight. 
The most delightful gardens filled with foliage, shelter the city with their 
benevolent shadow. The trees on the boulevard give to this long, living 
street, almost a country appearance. The Champs £lys^es resembles an in- 
habited wood ; the water is clear, the river sings as it glides to a distance ; 
the horse is more lively ; the child more joyous ; the Parisian lady appears 
to you younger and better dressed than in the winter. You understand that 
the crowd of beauties inhabit these fairy heights, for the Parisian does not like 
to go far from his beloved city. At all hours, the railroad, that new servant 
of every amiable desire, carries here and there whole cargoes of poets, dream- 
ers, lovers, happy idlers, and transplants them, sometimes into the midst of old 
Versailles, sometimes into the sweet villages which border the Seine as far as* 
Fontainebleau ; most frequently, for it is a favorite resort, the delight of all 
travellers — ^it is the forest of Saint Germain. Saint Grermain ! the whole his- 
tory of that past which no longer exists. The vast forest stocked with game, 
still remembers Henry IV. "nie old chateau, motionless and sad, filled with 
malefactors, oh, vanity of human splendors ! was once the dwelling of the ele- 
gancies and chaste affections of Louis XIII. Almost before you arrive, the 
inviting shade salutes you ; the immense terrace receives you, and from these 
salutary heights, you still see the Paris of business and ambition which strug- 
gles at your feet. These are the moments for enthusiasm and poetry! On 
all sides arrives, with its sound of pleasure, the obedient steam ; upon the bank 
of the stream, you see pass, as quick as lightening, the new-comers from Nor- 
mandy, from England, from the Atlantic ocean, that most pacific ocean in the 
world ; while in the midst of the river, the steamboat— -that surpassing wonder, 
before which the Parisians have bowed for the last ten years, as before a mira- 
cle—slowly, and with a disheartened course, ploughs the waters, which obey 
with regret ; indeed this now exceeded wonder of speed and space, is almost re- 
garded with pity and contempt. In these silent and delightful contemplations, 
night appears ; it softly glides beneath the beautiful sky ; then commence other 
fBtes ; the pavilion of Henry IV,, on the slope of the hill, is illuminated from 
top to bottom, in honor of the hungry ones of the city ; the royal echo of the 
forest, concealed in its picturesque depths, repeats the sound of the horn, and 
the barking of the pack which the huntsman is exercising. Meantime, in all the 
neighboring villages, preparations are made for the ball; not the winter ball, 
sparkling with the blaze of diamonds, laden with rubies and pearls, the ball of 
enchanting melodies, bare shoulders, and unequalled magnificence ; but the 
country fgte, half hghted up by jealous rays ; the turf trod by a heavier step 
than the floor ; the noisy orchestra, which only resembles in its entram the 
dancing harmonies of Strauss or Musard. No, it is not a similar fi^te, but there 
is the same enjoyment ; they are not the same dancers, but there is the same 
delight. Look carefully at those pretty girls in white dresses, the dutchesses of 
the neighboring hamlet, the countesses of the surrounding country, the flying 
squadron of the beautiful days in the month of June ; and you will recognise 
even in this village elegance, the Parisian of Paris ; it is herself; in vain does 
she try to conceal it, she is betrayed by a certain grace and gentility, which no 
philosopher can explain. You were speaking of revolutions just now ; well ! 
what prevents your believing that this fite takes place at the distance of a hun- 
disd years ? Ask Uie happy danceis who is the present king ? They can 
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Marody tell you. The sov^neign majesty of these young men and lovely giiis » 
the present hour ! Ask the old minstrel, who makes his violin swear under the 
bow, if he ever heard of Rossini or Meyerbeer ? He also, the worthy perfonner 
in the open air, has learned nothing, and forgotten nothing. The round which 
he is now playing, was left him as an inheritance by his father, who received it 
•firom his grandfather ; it is a true ckacone^ which AI. de Lulli composed for the 
young King Louis XIV., and which Louis XIV. danced so well. £ven the 
woords of this chacone are (nreserved ; I have them from a gentleman who is a 
delightful poet, of flowery imagination ; a clever fellow, who would be rather 
awful if he were not naturally ^1 of urbanity and benevolence ; one of those 
great lords, who spend their time in hearing and recalling old vows, old attach- 
ments, old songs. You must take one verse as a specimen :— 

^ La, jenne Iris aimait Cl^andre. 
De tons les bergers dn hamean, 
Cleandre eut iU le plus beau, 
Hais il n'etait pas le plus tendre. 
Oh^! oh U! 
Toici, voiU 
Ccfmnuaat Pamour vient et s'en va.** 



CHAPTER VL 

CHAIITILLT. 

Ok a beautiful day in the month of May, I was in one of the most lovely spots 
on the earth ; so beautiful that the opera of Cic^ has not finer decorations, more 
tnunparent and more limpid waves, greener and fresher tuif— -I was on the vast 
pelouse of ChantiUy . At the end of that verdant |dain, and below the river which 
soils slowly along between those magnificent jets d*eau of Bossuet and the great 
Cond^, which are never silent, day or night— do you see that modest house, 
having ahnost the appearance of a citizen's dwelling, and concealing itself be- 
JMath the budding shadow of the poplars and the willows ? And on uiis nearest 
bank, do you see that magnificent palace, the lofty domes, the large open arcades* 
Uirouxh which an entire army might pass abreast ? The {xalace presides over 
the whole by its imposing aspect ; at its feet dash the waves of the river, softly 
munnuring hs inarticulate complaint ; at its feet springs the down of the early 
grass. The palace <»iishes by its majesty the humble house, which becomes 
small in its presence, and which concealis to the best of its power its gilded walls, 
Ite ceilines painted by Watteau, its fMcrs supported by Cupids, all the elegant and 
coquettish luxury of the last century, which it contains. And the smdler the 
house a]q)eaES, the more superb does the palace become ; the more silent th« 
hofuse Is, the more does the palace sound and resound with cries of pride. 

Well ! ^is superb palace, this lofty dome, this imposing mass, which attracts 
ftll l!he«un and all the verdure, all the nobes of the plain and all the trees of the 
liMPest, all the admiration of men and all the coloring of the artist, all the poetry 
of the last century and dll the associations of history— ^is nothing but the stable 
of the small house irhich you see below, modestly placed at the foot tif these 
vallsi whidh yon would say -were constructed for tne abode of giants. Since ^kke 
taxoB of iA» great Conde, who buih it in one of those moments of magnificent 
leisure, which were natural to him, the royal stable of ChantiUy has* like all the 
great l^ungs «f this weald, sustained the vicisskndes of fortune. And at the 
present day, if motion is lestored to this fresh turf, if ndee has re-entered the 
MMient forest«-if the castle revives, astoeiriied at these young and joyous aocenfei. 
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if the hom again awakes the old echo, if the etaig is forced to take agam iSie ^ftlil 
start, if the dogs return to the quarry, if this beautifhl spot has once more seen 
Parisian youth and Parisian beauty, the pride of elegance and fashion, if all is 
life again beneath these tree»->-you may thank the stable for it, that masterpiece 
of magnificence and taste, which the great CondS chose to raise, in honor of his 
old and noble companions, the coursers of Rocroi and Fribourg. 

But meantime, since the melancholy, inexplicable, and in all the ciromnstances 
cruelly unfortunate death of the last Clond6, what had become of the stables of 
his great predecessor ? They were silent, they were deserted, they regretted 
their ancient glory, when the magnificent chateau, now demolished, served as an 
asylum for so many kings and princes ; when, in the very stable itself, the kings 
of the north used to dine in great state among the horses of the prince ; when the 
immense folding doors opened daily, to allow the egress of this tempest on horse- 
back, which repaired to the plain, to the noise of trumpets, in pursuit of the stso;. 
Happily there are some ruins which seem to last for ever. If the chateau & 
Cond6 has been demolished and sold piecemeal, the stables have remained unin- 
jured, to attest the magnificence of these Bourbons, who by victory alone have been 
brought near to the throne of France. But what shall be done, henceforth, with 
ihese devastated stables ? How can you restore to them the noise and move- 
ment which they have lost ? There is no longer a prince in France who can, or 
who dares fill, for his own use merely, the staUes of Chantilly ; and yet so skiiftll 
b the revolution of July, that it has found the means of filling them ! 

It has been imagined, then— «nd the idea is ingenious-«<o summon, not the 
hunt, but the race, to ChantiUy. The stables have been opened, not only t« 
the horses of the young princes, but to all the fine coursers of those who are 
rich enough to Ipve beautiful horses, to love them with that generous passion 
which knows neither fatigue nor sacrifice. They now therefore arrive from all 
parts kt the first signal ; uey arrive, urged on by glory, and so beautiful, and so 
young, and so full of life ! Let them come, then ; open to them the folding- 
doora of the stables of ChantiUy, prepare them for the race ; pay diem every 
honor ! 

And, in fact, on the day of which I speak, Chantilly had an unusual appear- 
ance of f§te. All rich Paris, the Paris of the idle and the young, who know how 
to make even their leisure aind their follies useful, had repaired to the vast pe^ 
Umse* The forest was as anknated as at its most brilliant fetes of Saint Hubert ; 
the stables had reassumed all their importance, and summoned all theur pride. 
It was the day of great prizes and great acclamations, an hour of complete tri- 
umph for the horses, for the young men, and for the ladies— three aristocracies 
which agree admirably well. The arena was the turf of Chantilly-^a turf 
covered with Olympic glory, saving the dust. The tents had been erected since 
die morning ; me road was traced, the goal was marked out beforehand. In the 
stables, in their magmfieent stalls, the eager coursers, impatient for glory, pawed 
the earth with their feet, and displayed the flashing eye, die open nostnl, die 
mane flowing to the wind. 

Soon the tmmpets begin ; it is time to arrive, for the arena will open to the 
very moment. The hurry is great, the eagerness unanimous, the confusion 
complete. The brilliant calash arrives post, laden with feathers, flowers, and 
sweet smiles. The peasant comes at a hand trot on his litde horse, caxrying his 
young daughter behind him, as curious and animated as if she were going to a 
ball. Long wicker vehicles come walking, bearing whole families, rich farmers, 
who, from the height of their carioUy see without envy these beautiful ladies in 
their silken calash. Here all vehicles rank alike, here all hones are equal, the 
dragoon's horse and the laborer's ; but at last every one is in bis place : we now ' 
only wait the heroes of the entertainment, the princes of die day. Sound, ye 
Crumpets ! and yo«, herald, open the field ! 

AVhat a drama 1 what efforts! what assembled beauties of diiK^rent kinds! 
what vigor ! How boldly the nimble coursers throw themselves into ^ae field ! 
what power, what energy! You see them— now you see them no longer! 
They leap forward— you think it is the race ? No, it is mere play; diey nm & 
^ague to take breath i Thus they try the field, they recognise the eaitb, they 
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look at the men, they look at eaeh other and admhre each other, and already 
think Uiat the palm will be difficult to gain. 

At the given signal, they suddenly start. At first you would think that they 
were walking, next that they run, then that they fly. The fascination is at is 
height, each one holds his breath, in order to see them better : so many hopes 
are placed upon these noble heads ! What pleasure ! the course of Chantilly ! 
the attentire crowd i the ladies, who forgot to observe each other, that they may 
look at a horse ! bets, in which pride has yet more interest than fortune ! This 
is the drama ! this is the theatre ; and for actors you have the most beautiful, 
the most artless, the most charming, the most modest, the most admirable crea- 
tures. 

To tell you, victory by victory, the name of the rivals— to tell you, word for 
word, the details of the race, woiild be impossible. And besides, how can I de- 
scribe a defeat, which is decided in a quarter of a second ? How can I take 
upon myself to put in the first or second place the eager competitors of the race- 
course ? Let us leave these little particulars to the sporting gentlemen ; and 
as for us, as the French fabulist says, ** Ne for fons paint noire talenV^ 

Very soon, another race is announced— the race for the gold cup. The cup 
is passed through the ranks, so that every one can see it. This time it is not a 
large piece of gold or silver without shape and without style ; it is an elegant work, 
artistically formed by one of those ingenious sculptors which France alone pos- 
sesses at the present day*^by Antonin Moine, or M. Triquety, or M. Klagman, 
the beloved children of Cellini. The cup, when gahied, is carried off in great 
triumph by the owner of the horse ; and the same evening, under the arched 
roof of Chantilly, the winning horse, without being any the prouder for it, eats 
his hay from the golden cup, by the side of his vanquished rivals. 

But there is yet another race, and the most difficult of all. This time it is 
the struggle of man to man and hoise to horse, between the owners of these 
fine stee(&. On this occasion the interest is increased ; for the struggle, which 
was between horses, is to be between men. There is now at once a race and a 
danger. There is a field to cross, and a hedge to clear. You must arrive and 
be &e first to leap. 

There is a costume adopted expressly for this race, in which elegance and 
simplicity are happily combined. Long boots, buckskin indispensables, a red 
silk shut, a rich front, elegant cuffs, a little velvet cap on the head, and within 
all this a handsome young man of twenty-five years of age. Thus dressed, he 
mounts his horse, and you at once see that he is its master. Oar cavaliers start 
then at the first signal, leaping the hedges as if they would break their own 
necks, and kill their horses. 

Such is this race. It has been brilliant, animated, hardly contested, and 
without accident All have done their duty, the horses and the men. The 
race being over, they separate. The horses return to that noble stable which 
assisted their triumph ; as for the men, some have retaken the road to Paris, 
others have returned to the joys of their inn. However, one of those gentlemen 
who are sent by Russia, here and there, to the difierent courts of Europe — as 
if to prove that she has no lessons to receive from any one in grace, elegance, 
or politeness — seeing so many active young men, and so many idle beauties, 
thought he would imjprovUe a fete, to which every one should be welconje who 
was young and beautiful. You were not asked your name when you entered ; 
they only wished to know whether you were elegant and pretty. And here again 
I saw how far the urbanity of this good country of France could extend. At this 
sudden ball there was no restraint, no statehness; the first Parisian ladies danced by 
the side of the prettiest women, without name and without husbands, who are 
protected by the somewhat profane shadow of Notre Dame de Lorette ; at the 
same time, the more ease and good breeding the ladies showed, the more re- 
serve and decorum did the others exhibit ; aii^ we did not quit ChantiHy till the 
middle of the night. The road, the village, the lawn, the forest, were encum- 
bered with horses, carriages, postillions, half-tipsy coachmen, gay pedestrians, 
mesry jockeys ; on the road you found a postmaster, who oflfered you a bed when 
yoju ai^ed lum for horses. There was another who gave you a 4t kitchen-maiii 
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to drive you, for want of a postboy ; there were a thousand jovial sounds, a thou- 
sand drinking-songs, a thousand follies, and all this lighted by the moon, and ac- 
companied by the last wari>lines of the nightingale. 

Such are the pleasures of this beautiful season which flies so quickly. Noth- 
ing stops these infatuated men, when once they have launched into their favor- 
ite passion. All that I could do from time to time, was to follow them till I was 
out of breath, knowing that I could rest a little later at the side of the road ; 
' for I feel it, do what I will, all this noise, all this excitement is not in my nature; 
I prefer a more patient study, a calmer contemplation ; to go less quickly and 
see better, would be my delight ; but how is it possible, when one is seized with 
the Parisian fury ? 

Very eariy — too early— I was returning to the city which I had left the even- 
ing before. The city still slept, as if she wished to recover herself after our fa- , 
tigues. The countryman quietly returned, having deposited upon the stones of 
the mariiet, the immense heap of provisions which Paris consumes in a day. 
At this early hour of the morning, the city is a melancholy sight, each house is 
mute, silent, slovenly ; the streets, so clean in the daytime, are obstructed with 
filth^— a lamentable population— oh what misery ! wretched beings in rags, broom 
in hand, perambulate this ci^ of f^ltes; abominable tumbrels pass at a distance, 
with a noise like an engine of war ; in Uie half-open sewers, glide poor creatures, 
who live, or rather who die a lingering death, in this infectious darkness. Ah ! 
the toilet of this sumptuous city is lamentable. Its price is the toil of the 
miserable, the life of men, the most horrible of labors. 

Since I was in a mood for contemplating miseries, I obeyed my destiny. 1 
went straight before me, by the light of this gloomy Parisian aurora. I trod 
with a sad step, the hopeless ruins of the archbishop*s palace, one of the oldest 
monuments in the city. No one can tell, what has become of these beautiful 
ruins of a chef d'oeuvre, which the people destroyed in one day of fury ; they have 
disappeared like the straw which the wind carries away. Revolutions are more 
destructive than time ; time effaces, revolutions overthrow ; time changes, revo- 
lutions destroy; time leaves its print and its respect wherever it passes, revolu- 
tions leave behind them only the stain of blood, and the trac<^ of flames. Revo- 
lutions make a clear space ; never does anything they have torn up, blossom 
again ; time, on the contrary, that beneficent divinity, conceals all its ravages be- 
neath the harvest and the flowers. Time is old age, it is still life ; a revolution 
is death. 

And remember the people of France are almost as proud of their crimes, as 
of their eood actions. StiU more— in a moment of senseless fury, they will ask 
nothing better than to overthrow the monument, which they raised the day be- 
fore to their own glory ; but make them rebuild the memorial, which a hundred 
years since, they crushed with their stupid feet, they will tell you that you insult 
them. After the ruins which they have made, what the French people respect 
most, is, the monuments which they have not yet finished, the things which 
have not yet lived. You will never see them, on days of tumult, attacking edi- 
fices which are but just begun. No, but to make amends for this, die older the 
edifice, the more furiously will it be attacked. I imagine that it is because it 
has never been finished, that the Louvre has never been mutilated, in aU the in- 
mrrections which have invaded it at so many diflerent times. The man laden 
with years is crushed, the child who has yet to grow, is spared. A great and 
fiital ruin this Louvre, which ought to be the glory of this vast city ; the Lou- 
Tre, at which have labored so many great kings and so many excellent artists ; 
the Louvre, which b the centre of Paris and of the world, the spot of shelter 
and of authority for tike fine arts, the national wonder— is, at this moment, more 
dilapidated than the last hotel of the under-prefect in a city of fifteen hundred 
souls. In this palace, which you would take at a distance, for the palace of the 
princess who slept a hundred years, indigence and luxury wage frightful battles 
night and day. The most beautiful columns, the heads of which are crowned 
with the ancient acanthus and ivy, have their bases covered with ignoble plas- 
ter; the most magnificent stones are set in worm-eaten wood. All around this 
r»j9l ruin, even oj^MMite the museum, theft and every kind of vice shelter 



themselves beaeatii its imposing shadow. An iaerediUe, dvsadfiil mixtiure of 
the most opposite elements, the base and the sublime ; Perranlt the architect, 
and the wine-seller at the comer, Catherine de Medicis and Margot, the king 
Mkd the rag-picker, Jean Goujon and Jean Jean shamefhlW {riaced together 
against these walls. And when we remember, that even the Emperor Napoleon 
who had so many armies at bis service, and so many millions in the cellars of the 
Tuileries, was not able to cleanse these Augean stables, we begin to think that 
it must be impossible. But why is it impossible? The site is youn, the idea 
is drawn out, the monument is two thirds finished, you have all the French art- 
ists at command. He who shall complete this inuBense chef d'cenvre will ac- 
quire a glory, not less great than that of him who commenced it. For what are 
.you waiting then? But, sav they, when finished, how will you fill so vast a 
space ? As ^f they had not the books of the Royal Library to lodge, the exhi- 
bitions of industry, the modam productions of the fine arts, all kinds of know- 
ledge, all descriptions of masterpieces to shelter! But we travellers must not be 
so exacting. We will not ask so much for the present hour; we will leave to 
future centuries, the care of completing these royal dwelhngs. Wears not am- 
bitious, we would give all the share of joy and pleasure which would accrue to 
us, from the finishing of the Louvre, for four squares of turf and a fountain, in 
this court where the most wretched herbs heave up the most hideous pavonent. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

TUB FOSTMAN. 



I WAS just entering the door, when I heard the postnoan speDing out my name 
with the most imperturbable coolness. These Frenchmen have the habit of 
giving all names a French termination. If you bore a Teutonic appellation of 
.the time of Frederick Barberousse, or an Anglo-Saxon nomenchiture of the 
time of William the Conqueror, the postman would make of you a regular in- 
habitant of the Chau8s6e d'Antin, or if you prefer it, of the Faubourg Saint 
Honor^. For the rest, this humble and very sprightly officer of the government 
•is well worth the trouble-— let us make acquaintance with him. 

The postman is naturally, a kind, active, simple man, whose life is regulated 
for him day by day, and hour by hour ; he is only at liberty before six in the 
unoming, and after six in the evening ; the rest of hiis life bebngs to the admin- 
<istration which covers his hat with oil-skin, which makes his coats, which gives 
bam his shoes, which draws him in a handsome carriage with two hones, which 
«upplies to him the place of father and mother, which confides \o him the most 
important thmgs in the world, the secrets of private persons ; the postman is 
.every one's man, he is loved by all, he is expected by all; he is hope in regi- 
mentals. He comes, he goes, he returns, and goes away again, and upon &e 
whole of his route, he finds nothing but smiles. The messenger of death or 
love, of satisfied or disappointed ambition, he is always welcome ; for his pres- 
ence, and that which he brings, whether joy or grief, puts a period to the most 
tsmel of all evils, suspense. The postman is the watchful and always extended 
bond which unites the past to the present, and the present to the future ; he is 
the mjTSterious voice which spedis low to every eoEr, and makes itself heard m 
^ffery heart. Like fortune, he is blind, and like her, he distribtttes to each 
«omer, the share of happiness or of .pain which belongs to eacdi; he is expected, 
he is called ; all doors are open to bom, aU hands wte held out to him ; emotion 
preeedes, and emotion follows him; when he appears on the threidxold ef « 
house, an indefinable restless expectation seems to take possession of it; the 
energetic accent of the :po8tei«n*B knock stops eveiy domevtic oooupation, oan^ 
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one listening to hMr wlioae aune^will be proiMrancedt by tkki ambaatador of the 
preflent hour. Then he departs, to retnm after an interval of two honiVy for lie 
is the man of all seasons— nf in the morning, he is the messenger of the provia- 
ces, of all Europe, a sort of dreadfiil and dreaded plenipotentiaxy-^-he is tmif^ 
for the rest of the day, the deputy of the little passions, the little ambitions, and 
the thousand coquetries of Paris. The moming-posdnan, laden widi the 
commissions of Europe and the correspondence of the whole worid, will per- 
haps decide hfe or war, rain or fortune ; the mid*day postman has only to carry 
the thousand little nothings of common life ; invitations to dinners or to balls, 
lovers' appointments, rose-colored petitions, infamous, or, perhaps dehghtfol 
anonymous notes, little perfumed letters, with motto seals, which allow all their 
contents to be seen through the transparent envelope. AVell! the morning 
messenger, who is also the evening one, is as simple, as kind, and as sweet, in 
the evening as the morning. Nothing seems heavy to him ; the banker's lettee, 
full of money, is not more weighty to him than me young giri's, full of love. 
He understands everything, and says nothing. He knows Sn mysteries, without 
ever revealing any. He reads by instinct all the letters, without ever opening 
one. He is die man who knows all the intrigues, all the ambitions, all the pa»- 
sions of life ; he emdd tett— but he never wilE— when these passions commenee, 
and when they finish ; he does not come to one door without knowmg the re»- 
•on ; he does not return thence, without being able to say what he brmgs. He 
is the man of question and the man of answer. He is at once blame and praise, 
consolation and despair. Through all these papers which are so carefully seal- 
ed, he bears the complaints which they breathe; from hb leadier case so dose* 
ly shut, rises, for him alone, an immense concert of noises of a thousand kinda^ 
which accompany him in his course ; an admirable concert of aU joys and all 



But do you know what invitation this letter contained— 4br me, who had but 
just returned from the Chaatilly races ? I was asked to be present— immediate* 
ly, to start at eleven o'clock and arrive three hours later — at the steeple chase 
of the Croix de Bemy. The letter was written in a very pressing and thorough- 
ly French style. I was praised if I went, I was ridiculed if I did not go« I 
was promised the society of the beautiful ladies whom I left last night, in die 
oiidst of the waltz and the ball. Shall I suffer America, in my person, to be 
conquered by these fragile and lovely creatures, who are as flexible, and yet ae 
bard, as steel ? How can I refuse f Thus there h no rest, no delay, I must 

etart again We will go then ! and now behold us immediately on the 

road ; you would have thought, had you seen us galloping by, that we wm« 
about to save the monarchy. . . . We were simply going, after having seea 
horses dispute the prize at the Chantilly races, to witness a struggle between 
men— a struggle depending pardy upon chance, and pardy upon dexterity. Aad 
the more speed was necessary, because this is a fancy recently imported inte 
Paris ; and the French are as int>ud of having acquired this new emodon, as if 
they had won a batde. You would have said that all Paris had made an ap- 
pointment upon this high-road, where generally, almost the only passengers are 
couriers, ambassadors, the mails, and the large herds of oxen wmch repair week- 
ly to the market at Sceaux. But now the road had a most unusual appearance. 
The finest and most celebrated horses the city can produce, the most elegant 
equestrians, and the youngest and loveliest Parisian girls who ever turned their 
attention to English steeds, the old amateurs who can no longer ride, the very 
young men who have not yet begun to ride, the noble dutchesses of the Chaus- 
s6e d^Antin, and the merry marchionesses of the rue du Helder, the English^ 
who are the leaders of France in this kind of pleasures, the jockey club which 
gives the signal for these fetes, the old, elegant, broken-winded horses from the 
riding-houses, joggins along among die fine coursers of the Fabourg Saint 
Honors— all were at this rendezvous so full of interest and excitement; without 
reckoning the splendid calashes, the mysterious coupes, die imprudent tilbu-* 
ries, the stately berlins, the large ehars-d-bafic, the gendemen-ushers, the grooms, 
the couriers, the postillions with their long reins, the four horses, galloping at 
^eir greatest speed, the heavy diligences and the heavy carts, and die harndesi 
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cuckoos, and the astonished hackney-coaches, which stopped at the sides of the 
road to see everything ; and the beautiful Jadies, whom we have not counted, 
half satin, half velvet ; half winter, half spring ; and all the noise, and the mo- 
tion, and the clamor. Forward, then, since we must, and let us march as quick- 
ly as possible. 

Thus we arrive breathless upon the spot, between two ditches, between two 
flowing streams, between two meadows, which are still wet, on the course of the 
Boeuf Couronn^, near the Croix de Bemy. £ach one takes the best position 
he can find ; upon the road, at the side of the stream, in the meadow, or in the 
garden of that pretty little house at the right— a fruidful garden on such a day, 
&r it brings to its master, as much as an estate of two hundred acres in Nor- 
mandy. You would not know how to believe the drama, which passes at this 
hour upon the high road. The genei^ excitement b intense, the betting is at 
its height, those hazardous bets, eight to (me ! All the horses which are entered, 
are made the subject of conversation ; their ages, their names, their exploits, 
their defeats, their paces, their genealogy—^ is told just as they would discuss 
a new-comer into the diplomatic arena. In this agitated crowd, more than one 
lady's heart secretly palpitates, so heavy is the stake now, a stake in which the 
heart takes so deep an interest ! The moment is well chosen for this headlong 
race, the sun is brilliant and yet moderate, the air is clear and transparent ; you 
will certainly be able to see the cavaliers from a distance. This is the reaJEM>n 
why so many await their arrival, why the anxiety is so general. 
• After an hour of this delightful expectation, do you not at last see in the 
distance, through the weeping willows, through the white branches of the pop- 
lars in the meadow, do you not see coming, a light red or blue mist ? . . . . 

Yes, here they are, it is they, it is the racers of the day, all gentlemen riders, 
they have already, in five minutes, shot over a league and a half of slippery and 
difficult ground ; twice they have crossed the gracefully winding Bievre, they 
hav^ leaped, without hesitation, more than twenty barriers; they run, will you 
applaud? . » . . 

But their task is not finished ; after all the barriers which they have leaped, a 
far more difficult one remains. Did I say a barrier ? it is a terrible ditch ! This 
<i^h is at the end of the race, upon the Boeuf Couronn^ road, and full of wa- 
ter ; the ascent to it is perpendicular, then, when you have reached the top of 
the acclivity, you must leap downward across a formidable ravine, so much the 
more dangerous because it is impossible for the horses to discover it. Thus all 
the interest is centred in this last trial ; upon that is fixed every look, every 
mind ; there is the peril, there is the glory, there is the triumph. Would you 
not say that these eager minds, these curious looks, the kind of alarm that all 
seem to feel, are indications of some great catastrophe which is about to hap- 
pen ? What an enthusiastic people, who throw into the most trifling objects,.- 
all the energy, all the instincts, all the dramatic vivacity of passion ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CIR0U8 IN THE CHAMPS ELTSEES. 

But if you admire periloujs leaps, feats of strength, and all the dangers of 
horsemanship— above adl, if you enjoy, on a mild summer's evening, an amuse- 
ment without fatigue, go to the Olympic circus. It is the favorite resort of all 
those men for whom the opera has no more mysteries, of all the fashionable 
ladies, beautiful exiles from the Italian theatre, who employ themselves in see- 
ing horses leap while awaiting the return of Lablache, Rubini, Madame Per- 
siani, and the other nightingales with melodious throats. The Olympic circus 
is the most extensive and die most solid encampment in the Champs Elys^es. 
The architect wished simply to erect, not a theatre, but a tent ; and yet on your 
entrance, you are at once struck with its gigantic proportions. Painting, velvet, 
lighted chandeliers, are all around you. Imagine— but where am I to find com- 
parisons? — imagine the amphitheatres of Nismes, imitated upon a small scale, 
in gilt wood and painted card-board, and transported there as a counterfeit 
of Uiat giants* circus, and you will have the Olympic circus of the Champs 
Elysees. 

Nothing has been forgotten, either within or without, that could adorn this 
fragile structure. On the outside, M. Pradier has placed the most charming 
bas-reliefs ; in front, a beautiful amazon breaks an unruly horse for mere amuse- 
ment. Skilful artists, — for it is one of the royal customs of France, to sum- 
mon painting and sculpture to its aid, on every occasion,— have covered the cu- 
pola and the walls with all kinds of brilliant fancies ; you enter without ascend- 
in£, and suddenly present themselves to you, a great variety of staircases, cor- 
ridors, and passages, which lead to all parts of the edifice, in the centre of which 
an inunense chandelier presides by its brilliancy, over same thirty smaUer ones. 
It appears to us, that the area is rather small for so imposing an enclosure; but 
what signifies the area 1 The real amusement is the vast saloon, filled with men 
and women of all colors^ in sparkling confusion, assembled there by the only 
great artist who is sure to fill a saloon, by the only actor who is always wel- 
comed, always adored by the public, always in voice, always in breath,«-a low 
price. 

Since it was necessary to see everything, we went into the greenroom of the 
actors. This greenroom is large, airy, well inhabited ; you may enter without 
the slightest notice being taken of your presence ; not a salutation, not a smile, 
or a look will you receive, even from the young leader; these worthy performers 
are wholly absorbed in their appointed parts ; when their turn comes to appear 
upon the stage, they go there naturally, without exclamation, without gesture, 
without even looking at themselves in the glass ; their task accomplished, they 
return to the greenroom, not in the least ekted by the applause lavished upon 
them by the crowd. They never paid the most insignificant clapper, to enhance 
their merits to the injury of their rivals. They never insulted or calumniated 
each other, for a part which they thought particidarly suited themselves. Nev- 
er did you see, in this model for greenrooms, the coquette displaying her jew- 
els, the tyrant in the act of having his white hair painted black, the arguer tot- 
tering upon his legs; they are all sober, grave, and serious, they are contented 
with their daily food for salary ; they do not have a single dispute with the ward- 
robe-keeper, for a piece of cloth or velvet; they obey the manager as a faithful 
servant would obey his master. The excellent greenroom! there you can 
neither smell musk, nor patchouli, nor eau de Cologne, nor dried rose-leaves ; 
there you can neither see false tufts, nor powder, nor rouge, nor ceruse, nor 
patches, nor false teeth, nor false calves ; there, all is real, old age and youth, 
beauty and ugliness, strength and grace, intelligence and passion. The excel- 
lent greenroom! And yet people are so obstinate as to call it a stable ! 

What was it we were' saying just now, about the steeple chase ? AVas there 
aoy necessity, then, to go so far, in order to meet all theae difficulties and all 
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these dangers 1 AVill oot the Olympic circus satisfy all the equestrian feelings 
of the Parisian ? Do they know any man who mounts a horse better than 
Baucher, Baucher the conqueror of NeptwM and of Partisan ? 

Never was there a greater assemblage of difficulties, a more slippery area, 
more frightfiil paths, more perfidious leaps, even at the ditch of the Bcsuf 
Churonni, than at the Olympic circus! If you go there, you will perhaps be 
fortunate enough to see tne reins of some young horsewoman break, before your 
eyes, and without the price of seats being raised for it. Not a day passes, in 
which the equilibrium of some of the riders does not fail them ; sometimes it is 
the horse which goes too fast, sometimes they go too fast for the horse ; — ^what 
fiiithfol emblems of the passions ! One girl broke her arm, and when she was 
raised up, smiled upon the petrified crowd ; another sprained her leg, and held 
herself erect upon the other one; the audience thought it was a part of her 

Eerformance. There are some, who, furious at seeing themselves dismounted 
efore the assembly, chase their trembling coursisrs, and then there is the most 
incredible reaction between the rider and the horse ; the horse falls on his knees, 
and asks pardon with his two hands joined ! The lady pardons him, and takes 
pity on him It is a horse ! 

I had the pleasure of seeing M. Baucher ride his beautiful Partisan. This 
M. Baucher is a very clever horseman, who has taught the most unruly steed 
ever brought from England, to execute quadrilles and steps of which even Mad- 
ame Vestris would be very jealous. According to Baucher's system, the horse 
has no loneer will, intelligence, 'nor memory. He is nothing but a machine, or 
if you prefer it, a power, obedient to the slightest movements transmitted to him 
by the cavalier, without the least resistance being possible. Thus Partisan 
was mastered, at once. The very first day, thus mounted, the terrible horse bcr;' 
came immediately a quiet, docile animal. All that is asked of him, he does, 
without trouble, and without effort. He goes, he comes, he stops, he rears, he 
leaps, he flies, he walks, he turns upon one leg, then upon the other, he gallops 
with his hind legs, he beats time like M. Habeneck ; — ^you have no idea of his 
ease, his grace, iSs eleeance, his lightness. Is it a man ? is it a horse ? How is 
it ? No one knows. The cavalier is as calm as the animal he rides. He is in 
the saddle, and with all your attention, you can not tell how, — ^the one bearing 
the other,-— they can execute all these feafs of strength, which yet are not 
feats of strength ! In fact, you neither see die hands nor the legs of the cava- 
lier move; you would say, that the horse acts of himself, and because it is his 
good pleasure. When Partisan stops, with his two fore feet fixed upon the 
ground, while he madE.es plain marks with the hind foot ; or else when he stands 
i^>on his hind feet, and moves his fore feet in correct time, the vulgar are tempt- 
ed to exclaim, ^^It is a ndrade P* The miracle is, that there is no miracle, it is the 
most simple thing in the world; this beautiful effect is the result of equilibrium, 
and depends upon the weight of the horseman being properly balanced, from 
the front to the back, or from the back to the front But what precision is ne-* 
pessary, — £»r instance, when the horse ought to neiove only the two diagonal 
legs ! With what exactness must h» burden or relieve, such or such a part of 
die animal! But then a horse thus mounted is the beau-ideal of the horse ge- 
uus and the cavalier genus. Until the present time, in point of horses rode in 
public, you have seen only actors ; Partisan is a true horse! 

In the finest summer days, when you leave the circus, if you know anything 
of Paris, you will take care not to return immediately to your hoteL Yield 
yourself, on the contrary, to that faithful guide, that devoted cicerone called 
chance. Every one returns to the Champs £lys6es, I know not what pbwerful 
attraction for ever brings you back to it. They are still embettishing it ; all kinds 
of pretty, litde, smiling nouses, rise in the midst of well-designed little gardens ; 
from all parts you may hear the soft murmur of fountains. Singers in the open 
air boldly attack Rossinian melodies. In the AUSe des Veuves, upon the very 
site of tne house which belonged to Madame Tallien, diat beautiful and benev- 
olent queen of a dying republic, beneath those shadows which Bonaparte, the 
youAg Corsican, pressed with a timid foot, in the suite of Josephine Beauher- 
uois^ the cliflniMng Creole,i— the Parisian haa established a counliy ball ; at this 
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ball tbeie i» daftcing erefj ereini^, and not one of the dancers smpecti tlie 
events which have taken place in these allejs, trod by so many delightfnl or 
teirible feet. ^ 

Thus you pursae your continued quest after brilliant magnificence, beneath 
^e starry canopy of heaven. The All^e des Veuves reconducts you to the 
calm, proud river. You throw an astonished glance upon a light building, of the 
•tyle of the middle ages : it was. brought from Fontainebleau, stone by stone, 
and placed tiiere beneath the trees, wluch are astonished at such exquisite ele- 
gance. A long succession of lighted lamps brings you back to the Place Lou- 
ie XV. In the distance appeal^ to you, as you proceed, the dome and the hotel 
of the Invalids, and the Climber of Deputies, and that long suite of delightful 
houses which border the river,— suid the Institute— and again and always, the 
palace of the Tuileries,— >motionles8, full of shadow, calm, repose, and majesty ! 

Beautiful hours of the stsury nights ! Aurora borealis of the Parisian skyi 
One evening I was thus walking and enjoying the silence of night, when 1 sud- 
denly perceived in the heavens, which were unusually clear, I know not what 
strange appearance, which resembled the brilliancy of an unexpected sub. 
Never was the city more dazzling, never was the sky more serene, never were 
these heights more grand and noble. It was the triumphant comet of 1843, 
which, with its hand ornamented with stars, knocked at the door of the observa- 
tory, sajring, ^^AragOy thou deepest!^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE RETURir TO VARIS. 



Among other great pleasures to be found in Paris, in the beautiful season, yott 

must plaee the Ea^pogition at the Louvre But how is this ? I perceive, at 

this late hour, that I have not yet told you how it happens that — after having 
taken my final departure, after having said adieu to the winter fi^tes which were 
scarcely finished---here I am again, more a Parisian than ever, and traveling 
the whole city widi a delighted step and an enthusiastic look, as happy and proud 
as a legitimate king who has just reconquered his capital. Nothing is more sim- 
ple ; and be your acquaintance with the enchantments of this beloved city ever 
so aitght, you will understand, without any longer explanation, both my depart 
ture and my return. After an absence of some months, your native land recalls 
you, your distant friends extend their arms to you, you represent to yourself 
your interest and your duty, and suddeidy start in the greatest haste. Yes, but 
no sooner have you taken the few first steps, than you say to yourself, " Wbb 
knows whether my friends expect me so soon ? How can my i^eness be of any 
service to my country ? This afikir which appeared so surrounded by difficulties 
I find very simple, now that I think of it. Besides, when I have once quitted 
the city of my admiration and my study, who can tell when I shall return to it ?*• 
Such was the argument I addressed to myself, when standing upon the quay at 
Havre, while the returning packet-boat rode upon the gently-agitated wave. 
Meantime the sun arose brilliantly, reflected to a great distance, by the calm, 
serene sky of Normandy. If you will only lend an attentive ear, you can, even 
when at Havre, hear the sonorous noises, the imposing harmonies, the dreams 
of the great city; and then my own American land is so far oflT! Paris so near ! 
Come, where is the risk ? Why should I go so quickly? Three months more: 
only three new months of observation, of chatting, of long races after the streets, 
the monuments, the changing manners ; three months, in which I may be per» 
mikted to see the verdure, the flowers^ the castles, the monuments^ the old rums 
md the modem rains, of the Parisian countiy ; time to run through the en^ 
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chanted woods of Marly, time to study the seveii or eight castles of adl eftoebs 
which have assembled in the gardens of Fontainebleau, time to admire the land- 
scapes of Chantilly and Compi^gne. It is decided : I return to Paris ; transport 
me to the park of Meudon, so filled with interesting histories ; lead me to the 
palace of Versailles, which encloses all the great century within its wall of mar- 
ble and gold In pity, grant me a little respite, a few days more ! Think 

that the smiling forest of Montmorency, with its profane shadows, chattering 
groves, echo that repeats so many imprudent words, fresh paths which J. J. 
Kousseau was the first to trace with his poetic step— think that all this shade is 
about to disappear, that the whole forest has been sold at auction by the heirs of 
that vicious and heartless problem, lately called Madame de Feuch^resx-a good 
name, the glory of which even this woman could not tarnish, so plainly had her 
husband shown himself to be the indignant, generous father of die poor ; think 
of all this, and you, my American friends and brothers, suffer two or three more 
packets to go and return, and then I will leave ; I will leave happy, I will leave 
contented, I will leave with the disposition to admire none but ourselves, the chil- 
dren of Washington and of Franklin. 

So said I, and so did I. Here I am again, after having stated at the close of 
my b^ok* that I was about to quit Paris for New York. I return by the same 
route which had conducted me to the borders of the ocean. The wave of the 
sea carries you to the mouth of the Seine ; a large boat called La N&rmandie 
deposites you upon the quays of the city of Rouen, a great and important capi- 
tal. You salute from afar the monuments, the ruins, the beautiful prospects, 
of this province, which is rich among the richest. Gothic cathedrals, castles of 
the eleventh century, tombs of the Norman dukes, fortresses through which 
have passed, by turns, the Williams and the Richards, Philip Augustus and the 

Black Prince a whole poem ! Look attentively, and in these fertile plains, 

beneath the springing verdure of the wheat which covers the meadow, you will 
certainly recognise a field of battle. In these vast spaces, now so highly culti- 
vated, formerly met France and England, armed to the teeth : they fought against 
each other during three hundred years ; they fought with rage and blasphemy ; 
and yet do you know what beautiful sight awaited me at the very gates of 
Rouen ? I can assure you it was hardly to be believed. I had been through 
these same paths not a week before ; I had traversed in a carriage this same pic- 
turesque route, each city of which bears an historical name ; and now what 
means this concourse of a whole people ? why are all these banners displayed ? 
why does the cannon roar so loudly ? why are all the church-bells ringing ? why 
this mingling of music and joyous sounds ? why do all the clergy, with their 
venerable archbishop at their head, cross the city, preceded by the holy stand- 
ards ? what f(gte are they celebrating ? and who then is expected with so much 
impatience, with all this delight and pride ? What a happy circumstance ! I 
reached Rouen at the very moment when the raihoad made its triumphant entry 
into the beautiful province. The city of Rouen, decked with her finest oma- 
jnents, was expecting a royal visit which was paid her by the city of Paris, con- 
ducted by two sons of the king, young men worthy of their rank, the Duke de 
Nemours, destined, by the death of his brother, the Duke d'Orleans, to render 
to France such important services, and his youngest brother, the Duke de Mont- 
pensier, who is scarcely escaped from his college studies, and who is so proud 
to wear the uniform of the artillery. They arrived amid tlie universal joy, bring- 
ing with them all who bear a great name, in politics, in the sciences, m the Uter- 
ature, in the fine arts of this century. With more than the rapidity of a race- 
horse, these thirty-four leagues had been crossed, and now the prince was re- 
ceived by a double crowd, at once English and French ; for, strange to say, this 
beautiful path through the richest landscapes of France, is the joint work of the 
two people. French workmen, EngUsh workmen — ^the money of both coun- 
tries, the ingenuity of the two nations — Enghsh composure, French impetuosi- 
ty — the solidity of the former, the elegance of the latter — all have been em- 
ployed. In two years to a day, they had accomplished this vast undertaking ; 

* The Americm in Pant, which you may, if you please, consider as the Jirtt v^kmt of your 
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they had stmaaounted obstacles which appeared insurmotintable ; the glory was 
common, the triumph was divided. On the French side, they cried, *• Lonj; 
live Locke, the English engineer !'* On the English side, they exclaime£ 
•• Hurra for Bmnel the Norman \ he is the greatest engineer in the world !** 
— *• You have given us a road across the ocean," said the French. " We owe 
you ^e tunnel under the Thames," said the others. On this day, both parties 
ate at the same table, they drank from the same glass, they fraternized with the 
close fraternity of effort and labor. A whole ox was served up to them ; what a 
Homeric repast ! And certainly more patience and as much courage were ne- 
cessary to cut down all these hiUs and to fill up all these valleys, in so short a 
space of time, as to take the city of Troy in ten years. Listen to what I saw on 
this memorable day : even a whole population triumphant, serious, satisfied with 
their work ; I saw an old archbishop, formerly grand almoner of France in the 
time of his majesty King Charles X.— one of tibose vanquished men who seem 
more eminent in their defeat than they were in their prosperity — gravely in- 
voke the blessing of the Roman catholic church upon steam-engines conducted 
by protestants, and these protestants bow the head with respect. What a con- 
trast to that fatal day on which the English burnt as a sorceress, in one of the 
squares of this city of Kouen, the most virtuous and the most holy heroine 
of France, the Maid of Orleans ! 

Thanks to the hospitality of this memorable day, I reached Paris more rap- 
idly, than if I had put four post-horses to my carriage. On the road, I heaid, 
that the very evening before, the railroad from Paris to Orleans had been open- 
ed ; so that the cathedral of Orleans, Notre Dame of Paris, and Saint Ouen of 
Rouen — ^those thre'e wonders of Christian art and Christian belief— are but at 
the distance of ten leagues from each other, thanks to this double revolution 
of the two railroads. 

Where was I ? I was telling you that among other surprises, among 

other enjoyments of the beautiful season in Paris, the £iq)osition at the Louvre 
was waiting for me. This exhibition of modern painting is a yearly event ; it is 
the subject of conversation two months beforehand ; for two months it excites 
the most feverish impatience— >you can not hear yourself speak for the noise* 
Who is to be seen this year ? what paintings are as yet concealed in the stu- 
dio ? What is M. Ingres doing ? What battle is M. Eugene Delacroix pro- 
paring ? Will M. Delaroche have fibished his new drama ? Do you know that 
M. Paul Flandrin has had two portraits refused ? You may hear in advance 
of the wonderful landscapes of Jules Dupre, and the beautiful canvasses of Ma" 
rilhat. Is not Morel Fatio's sea-piece an exquisite thing ? Look at those 
dealers in ebony ;* how furious they are — ^how horrible to see ! You know^ 
and it is certainly true, that that skilful and clever sculptor, Antonin Moine, has 
begun to draw in crayons, and that his portraits are full of grace, elegance, and 
life ? So much the better for the painters, if Antonin Moine becomes a painter ; 
so much the worse for the sculptors if he renounces sculpture. I can tell you the 
name of Pradier's new statue, it will be called Cassandre. And I saw yester- 
day (by risking one eye) two of Eugene Giraud's paintings. The fresh, beau- 
tiful young girls that he has drawn ! how well he knows how to dress and* adorn 
them, without appearing to take any trouble about it ! They say wonders of 
Maxime David's miniatures, such good likenesses, and so well painted^ There 
is one thing certain, and that is, that Camille Roqueplan will not send anything 
to the Louvre. Tony Johannot is very busy preparing beautiful prints for the 
book-trade. Ary Scheffer, the solemn painter of Faiist and Margaret, yr'Hi 
shine this time by his absence ; even Decamps, who excited so many emotions 
and so much praise, will let no one enter his studio. What a strange man he 
is ! The minister wished to give him the croix d^howneur; *• I shouW much ra- 
ther," said he, " have permission to hunt." Have you not seen the beautiful 
sketch of Charles V, picking up Titian's pencil ? Depend upon it, this will be 
one of Robert Fleury's best pieces. L^on Cogniet will alarm you with his Le 
TifUoret at the decUhr-bed of his beloved daughter. For my part, since Redout6 

• This alludes to a pwating whidi represents ths capture of a sbtTer.— B. TL 

5. 
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4iedt caarrying with him the last flowers fh>in his garden, I have seen ns^luni^ 
finer than tibe Garland of M. Sunt Jean. In point of historical paintings des- 
tined for the Museum at Versailles, jou will have, they say, two copies of 
Achille de Harlay, one by M. Vinchon, the other by M. Abel de Pujol. The 
other day, I waited upon General Beaume; he was fencing, pencil in hand, in the 
plain of Oporto ; he led Marshal Soult to victory right valiantly. I have heard 
that Mademoiselle Joumet has taken pity on the Teamed Lavoisier, and pro- 
duced a painting in honor of this clever chemist, who fell by the hands of ibe 
executioner. Such conversations, and many similar ones, are held at the door 
of the Louvre. At last, however, the Louvre is opened ; the crowd of artists 
and of the boldest virtuosos enter in haste ; each looks first with an anxious eye 
for his own picture, and then for that of his neighbor. It is to be hoped the 
Council of Painting have not turned out of the Louvre, the work which has 
cost its author so much trouble and so many sleepless nights I It is to be hoped 
these pitiless judges have not banished from public view and admiration, that 
beautiful canvass, that exquisite statue ! They go, they come, they look, they 
hasten, they push each other, they examine the catalogue. And besides, will 
they be well jdaced upon the walls .of the Louvre ? No, the place is bad. Too 
much sun ! No sun at all ! A glaring light ! Profound darkness ! I should 
have been so much better in the square saloon ! They have hoisted me above 
a door I And I have been put by die side of the Flemish gallery ! Thus, when 
once the Louvre is open, the outcries are renewed on every hand. We how- 
ever, who are only cool spectators, traverse with a somewhat solemn step, this 
magnificent collection of all the fine arts. 

The Sim shines brilliantly in these galleries, which are thronged with an im- 
mense crowd. Among the admirable rapins (an emj^atic word to designate 
great, but unknown artists), you will see long beards, long hair, long teeth, long 
hands appearing beneath coats which are too short. There is a brilliant, ani- 
mated, above aS, sarcastic conversation ; bpn-mots fly in all directions, and will 
even strike the very centre of the frightened, trembling canvass. Whoever yon 
are, beware of this first hour at the saloon, it is pitiless ; sarcasm is in every 
eye, upon every lip. Nothing is spared, neither name, nor sex, nor age. But 
especially if the institute should happen to send here its rarest masterpieces— 
the institute, which is composed of the members of the council which opens 
or shuts the Louvre, spends there an unhappy quarter of an hour, and it is the 
least they can expect, if their cruelties are repaid by raillery. ** Oh i oh 1" says 
one, " here are Couderc's generdUy they are all blue." " No," says another, 
" they are white." A third maintains that they are black. The fact is, that 
not one painting has, at first, its natural color ; they must become accustomed 
to the daylight. *^ Have you seen," says one, ** the beautiful painting of Eu- 
gene Delacroix ?" ** Have you seen," says another, " the abominable painting 
of Eugene Delacroix ?" " How ugly the Trajan is !" exclaims the second. 
** How beautiful the robes are !" answers the first, ** Come to the left into the 
great gallery ; I will show you Gudin's Bospkorus of Thrace*^* ** You mean 
the phosphorus of Thrace /" But we should never end, if we were to attempt to 
tell you all this innocent spite. 

But the first thing we seek, in this collection without confusion, is the por- 
traits which, every year, encumber the saloons of the Louvre ; so numerous are 
the^ great men and beautiful women of France. Of all the works of painting, 
the most important for the traveller who wishes to know the men of a nation, 
and above all the most difficult for a painter who understands his art, that which 
speaks most to the imagination and the memory, is the portrait. From merely 
seeing these great men of peace or war, it seems to you that you can recognise 
them. You listen, as if you expected to hear them speak. The more import- 
ant were the historical epochs, the finer were the portraits of those times. The 
age of Leo X. is justly proud of the likeness of Leo X. by Raphael ; King 
Charles Stuart had, for his painter in ordinary, no less a person than Vandyke. 
The terrible Henry VIII. sat to Holbein ; Louis XIV., who had Lesueur, 
contented himself with Mignard. As for the Emperor Napoleon, of whom there 
does npii now re^n one jood pertK^jt, worthy of such a modeWthe Emperor 
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Napoleon, although he nerer suspected it, had at his command an artist equal 
to die greatest portrait-painters— M. Ingres. 

While the empire was yet clothing itself with its embroidered uniforms, and 
covering itself with its golden stars, there hved at Rome, amid the unrivalled 
splendors which he so much admired, an unknown artist — M. Ingres. This 
man, who 'is tiie grestfest, or at least the gravest artist of ]iis time, seemed to 
have a presentiment, of the imperial fall, and of the approaching end of that mil- 
itary monarchy, which' furnished to the painters of the empire nothing but ep- 
aulets, swords, and um£brms— for the heroes who wore them had but little 
time to spend in the stU^s of the portrait-makers ; and he therefore devoted 
himself exclusively to the study of die great Italian masters. By close and 
daily application, and by copying, for a trifling sum, every person who would sit 
to him, M. Ingres learned to dispense with all the sparkling and military acces- 
sories, which his majesty the emperoy and king had brought into fashion. So 
that when the empire fell, and after the empire, the restoration, carrying with 
them the little of exterior decoration which remained in France-— when M. Gerard, 
after having entirely foiled in one of the finest and noblest heads of the day, that 
of M * Lramartine, had given up painting men so badly dressed—- when M. Gros, 
conquered by the grotesque uniform of Clot Bey, had unjustly, foolishly, and 
criminally, laid violent hands upon himself— then appeared M. Ingres ; he came 
at the very moment when portrait-painting seemed im)M>s8ible. " Ah !" said he 
to the stupefied Parisians, ** you do not know how to dispense with all this bad 
embroidery of the restoration and the empire ! Ah ! to enable you to make 
beautiful portraits, you require a military court and robed senators ! Courage, 
my children, courage ! imitate me, learn to do without all this tinsel.*' And in 
oitler to prove what he advanced, Mr. Ingres went to seek, among the least dec- 
orated and most excellent citieens of the day, a man who would never accept 
place, nor dignity, nor any of those exterior signs, by which so many ordinary 
men make themselves known in the crowd of ordinary people. And in very 
deed, for the realization of the project, or rather of the revolution of M. Ingres, 
never was model better chosen. Picture to yourself a man of ancient times, 
the handsomest and youngest of old men, of an elevated stature, which age had 
not been able to bend, with a broad, intelligent forehead, covered with white 
hair; am eye lofty, yet kind, quick, and yet .certain; a smile full of mischief, 
wit, and benevolence ; in a word, the calm, thoughtful head of a philosopher 
and a thinker. The figure, the walk, the body, the hands, all corresponded 
with the head. M. Ingres reproduced in all its perfeecion, the beauty of his' 
model, not without having studied it with rare complacency. And when, at 
last, in the Saloon of 1834, appeared this chef d*<3euvre, wor&y of Titian him- 
self — and remember, I know the magnitude of the great name I pronounce- 
immediately the crowd pressed around it ast<mished, asking, "Who is it ?" He . 
was dressed like all the world, in a plain coat of blaok cloth ; he was seated 
in an ill-made arm-chair of mahogaqty, which is, as you know, a proscribed 
wood ; he did not wear in his button-hole the least morsel of red riband, he re- 
clined in the most natural attitude, like an honest citizen, who on some fine 
summer's day, dreams of the future improvements of his country-house ; and 
yet, such is the sure instinct of the crowd when the truth is addressed to them, 
no one thought of comparing this portrait with the portraits of all the citizens, 
decorated or non-decorated, a dull crowd of common faces, and bedizened coats, 
which surrounded this masterpiece of M. Ingres. At the first glance thrown 
upon the living canvass, the people had recognised the thinker, the philosopher, 
the wise and prudent politician, the truly courageous citizen who had, all his 
life, pi^ferred the interest of the mass to that idle popularity which asks nothing 
better than to be their very humble servant. The triumph of M . Ingres was 
complice; and certainly this must have been a happy hour to him, when he had, 
at last, realized the great ambition of his Ike ; to execute the portrait of a Paris- 
ian citizen, and show himself equal to the greatest masters of Spain and Italy. 
The portrait of M . Bertin, by M. Ingres, therefore, efiected an entire revolution ; 
by this was demonstrated, and the demonstration has remained without answer, 
that great punterB did not need all those exterior decorations of which the ancient 
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masters were so profuse We must, however, except Titian and Ra- 

ghael, who are always very frugal of ornaments. No sooner had this victor^r 
sen gained by the portrait of M. Bertin, senior— that excellent man, whom his 
friends still mourn, whom his disciples will never forget— that M. Ingres, tlie 
illustrious painter, saw enter his studio, one of the men, who, at that time, valitecl 
himself most upon his personal dignity. He, no less than M. Bertin, senior, im 
a great and skilful politician, <mly he has directed affairs, at the same time hy 
counsel and by action. In aU the more than American democracy, which threat- 
ens to invade the whole of France, there yet remains one gentleman, who thor- 
oughly understands all the responsibilities of the great name which his fathexs 
have transmitted to him. Before such a man could decide, then, to allow him- 
self to be painted by an artist like M. Ingres, he must certainly have found ont 
that M. Ingres was the greatest painter of the aristocracy of that epoch. At 
first, M. Ingres hesitated ; but, such was the passion of Coimt Mole to be im- 
mortalized by this master hand, that he insisted with all his power ; he yielded 
to aU the exactions of this austere and conscientious artist, who is never con- 
tented with having done well, so long as it is possible that he can do better. From 
this happy concurrence of two such wills, has resulted a work, equal perhaps to 
the portrait of M. Bertin ; if you have not in this all the plebeian greatness of 
the first model, there is, on the other hand, something perhaps more delicate ; 
you may distinguish in this carefully studied physiognomy, all the elegant habits 
of a man of the old regime, brought up under the eyes of the emperor, and who 
never forgets, when he speaks to a king, how men ought to approach these ma- 
jesties, perishable if you will, but still royal. If you wish for an account of this 
portrait of M. Mole, you must fancy, united upon the same canvass and in the 
same head, the smile of M* de Chateaubriand and the look of Meyerbeer. 

Sujch is the skilful and learned artist who has been given to France, that he 
may worthily represent her great men. It must be owned that models hatve 
failed M. Ingres much more than he has failed his models. And who, then, at 
. this day, in this France of bright intellects— by accident, of great orators— has 
dared to dream of posterity for him and his works ? No, no, the people of France 
do not think of so much glory ; one single painter suffices, and more than suffi- 
ces, to represent what is really French glory. For less celebrated characters, 
they have others who are not so exacting as M. Ingres : they have M. Champ- 
martin, a jskilfuj artist, of rare mind, full of rapture and gayety, to whom they are 
indebted for the portraits of the Duke de Fitz James and the Duke de Crussol ; 
they have, to delineate their finest, youngest, and prettiest women, two painters 
who can hardly accomplish this important task ; M. Winterhalter, and especially 
the master of all these great fabricators of velvet and smiles, of laces and ele- 
gance, of pearls and light hair, M. Dubufe. 

But, let me tell you a little incident, which will enable you to form some 
judgment. of the stroke, and the fabulous rapidity of this Winterhalter, the 
author of Dicameron^ that brilliant sketch, which might be taken for a posthu- 
mous and exaggerated work of Sir Thomas Lawrence himself. When the Dutch- 
ess de Nemours had been presented to the court, to France, and finally to Paris, 
thejre was, in the world of the fine arts, a strang« emulation, which, among all 
the painters, all the sculptors, and all the engraverB of medals, should take the 
portrait of the new dutchess. Independently of the rank which she occupies 
with so much grace, simplicity, and modesty, the princess is so young and so 
beautiful, her complexion is so clear and lively, her beautiful light hair floats in 
the breeze, so silky and so luxuriant, that not one of the portrait-painters, who 
are among the most skilful, would have refused the honor of giving a faithful 
image of this young womsui, even without any other charms than the spring 
charms of youth and beauty. At last, one day, two artists were introduced at 
the palace of Neuilly, to the Dutchess de Nemours, the one to take her portrait, 
the other to prepare a medallion of her. They arriv&--they enter ; already the 
painter is at work, and while the engraver, with an attentive eye, studies his royal 
model, our artist throws upon the canvass this charming head ; he proceeds like 
a man who improvises with wonderful readiness. Meantime the engraver slowly 
arranges everything ; he traces with a hght band» upon the complaisant wax, the 
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features mhkh, must afterward be reproduced ; he is grave, ha U slow, he is sol- 
emn. He bad therefore scarcely commenced his medal, before the painter hud 
entirely finished his picture. " Madam,'*' said he, "your royal highness is re* 
leased from me — I have finished." '' But it is impossible !" cried Barre. " Lookt 
then," replied Winterhalter. And in fact there was the faithful likeness of the 
Dutchess de Nemours ; it was her beautiful color, her infontile grace, her smaU 
head, a head which Greuse himself, in his brightest days of poetry and elegance* 
would not have disowned. " That I may not trouble your royal highness,** said 
Winterhalter to the Dutchess de Nemours, ** I will take away the portrait ; I will 
paint the dress at home ;** and he did as he said. And what is still more incred-' 
ible is, that it is a work full of spirit, life, and talent* 

As for the other artist whom we named, M. Dubufe, he is, in his own style, a 
kind of M. Ingres, but M. Ingres improvising, and ready for anything, liike M. 
Ingres, M. Dubufe has his way of seeing, studying, and imitating nature, wluch 
he would not give up for any consideration. In the crowd of the most beautiful 
beings in creation, in all which bears a dress, an embroidered tucker, white hands, 
and a feminine countenance, M. Dubufe sees only that which is polished, soil, 
and brilliant ; he has at once suppressed every wrinkle, every wart, the slightest 
blemish to the figure ; he has said to time, " Thou shalt go no farther; thou shalt 
not pass the twentieth year !" and even time, which is said to be inflexible, hm 
obeyed M. Dubufe. Time has drawn back before his pencil laden with rosest 
with satin, with laces, with carmine, with freshness, with black hair. If perchance 
M. Dubufe consents to paint light hair, it is by a refinement of coquetry. It is 
necessary that the happy models whom he adopts, that he may give them this 
immortality during life, should all, whether they please or not, be endowed with 
the same advantages. He treats them less like an impartial painter, than in the 
paternal way of a good father, who wishes ^1 his children to be equally youngv 
equally handsome, equally rich. No jealousy, no discontent ! M. Dubufe gives 
them all the same beauty, the same elegance, the same youth, the same tall, slight 
figure. During the nearly fifteen years in which he has been the king of por* 
trait-painters, M. Dubufe has addressed himself almost entirely to the OGUMt 
lovely half of the human race ; but then how he has surrounded his ehanning 
models with flattery and attention ! What silk, what velvet, what rich laces he 
has expended, that he might dress them well ! To hear him, you would think 
they never had pearb enough on the head, or diamonds on the neck, or flowers 
sufiiciently fresh for the corsage. " Pray tell me what that foot is 1 what is that 
fat arm ? that emaciated shoulder ? I wish your arm to be slender, your shoul- 
der to be fresh and soft, your foot to be just that sise.** And as he says, he acts ; 
so that suddenly plunged into ituB fountain. of youth, the ladies of M. Dubufe 
are but twenty years old, their complexions resemble the lily and the rose, their 
fingers are like their complexions ; and besides this, they are always dressed in 
the newest fashion^ As nothing is wanted to set them oft^— ^as the painter is in 
the habit of placing them in magnificent gilded arm-chairs— as he presents them 
to you, sometimes leaning upon beautiful marble colunms, very rare in these 
countries which are so litUe Italian ; some, in the midst of gardens filled wkh 
flowers ; or at least in splendid saloons adorned with wonders— those ladies, 
whose great ambition it is to be beautiful and well dressed, and to appear rich* 
can refuse nothing to M . Dubufe. They have named him their painter in or- 
dinary, in reward for his gallantry ; they have made his fortune and his glory. 
Imprudent coquettes ! And, besides, what signifies the future to them 1 what 
do they care aj>out to-morrow, so that they are lovely to-day ? ' It is in vsiin for 
you to tell them that likenesses pass so quickly, that the velvet of a painting 
lades like all other velvet ; that in a portrait the countenance alone is durable-* 
that it alone is eternal ; that these robes and ornaments, which seem to them in 
such good taste, because they are the fasMon to-day, will be ridiculous in twentj 
years ; they are not thinkine of twenty years hence ; the point in question is, 
that they wish to be beautiful, now, immediately, at this moment ; they wish to 
smile tenderly upon themselves, and contemplate at their ease, to the end, even 
till deaths that beauty which is so dear to them ; this is all their concern; thej 
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hnre been the admired of an hour, and are therefore content; nnlike the great 
men of M. Ingres, who wish to be great always. 

Among other portraits worthy of attention, the portrait of M. Onizot, which 
aU Ameriea has asked from M. Paul Delaroche (a well-merited honor), has 
deserved the sympathy of all. The engraving which M. Calamatta has made 
«f this portrait of M. Guizot, is exceedingly good, and quite worthy of the 
model. 

It is the puritan appearance of that convinced writer, who has passed through 
10 many vicissitudes of fortune. Poor, without name, urged onward by the in- 
ward feeling which promised him such great things, he had, at first, difficulty in 
finding a newspaper which would consent to print his finest pages. M. Guizot 
had no youth ; his father, who died upon the revolutionary scaifold, had be- 
oueathed to him the everlasting grief of h» remaining parent. In his misery^ 
tne young man no longer knew whence liberty was to come ; liberty had killed 
his father. But, this monarchy which traces back so far-^must it be abandoned 
to that abyss ii\;o which it is throwing itself headlong ? It is known, that at this 
moment in the history of France, more than one honest conscience felt itself 
troubled and uneasy. This uneasiness, this trouble, was the presentiment of 
^ture revolutions. That which decided M. Guizot in his devotedness to the 
iiouse of Bourbon, was (he flight of King Louis XVIII., forced to quit his throne 
In the middle of the night, while Bonaparte advanced at the head of the legions 
win^h he had assembled on his route. That which alienated him from the 
•Restoration which he had so well defended, was the pride, the insolence, the in- 
gratitude of that Restoration, which had reached its highest point of power and 
splendor. The pride of M. Guizot was for him, like an irresistible force, in his 
days of misfortune. When he saw himself turned out of his places, driven from 
hk pulpit, odious to that monarchy Which he had so faithfully served, not like a 
«ourtier, but like a good citizen, M. Guizot retired without uttering the slight- 
Mt complaint, and then you might have seen him, such as he really is, unruffled 
fl&d invincible. Poverty, so dreaded by all the men who govern France at the 
present day, has never alarmed M. Guizot, and it is just because he knew how 
to be poor, that he has reached his present high and incontestable character for 
probity. In his occupation as a writer, his wife was constantly associated with 
him, his trusty, devoted wife, with her firm, rare mind, calm good sense, admi- 
rable courage, and profound resignation to the decrees of Providence. Poor wo- 
man ! she died happy, for before dying, she had foreseen the new destinies of 
her husband ; and that, at no very distant day, in a great tempest, which was 
emthering, France would not vainly invoke the genius, the courage, the wis- 
dom, the foresight, of that man, who found himself reduced, to become the 
translator of Latoumeur's Shakspere, in order to obtain a livelihood. 

Since we are speaking of the happiest and most skilful portrait-painters, we 
must not forget the name of an amiable artist, who has taken some charming 
Ukenessee ; Isabey, the favorite painter of the imperial court. Isabey had an 
ill-powerful motive for representing from nature, these beautiful models, who 
have ffrown old so quickly, because the ladies of the present day think their cos- 
tttme ill chosen, and will not, on any account, dress like their grandmothers, the 
Wives of the generals and marshals of the empire ; this motive was, his admira- 
tion lor the whole sex ; at first, he entertained for them the feelings of a lover^ 
and now he has those of a father, so true is it, that there is love, even in the 
depths of paternal tenderness. Happy man, thus to have seen and studied, co- 
temporary history, under its sweetest aspect ! Of this epoch, so filled with wars, 
revolutions, and tempests, he has known nothing but the histories of joy and 
peace. I was sitting the other evening with an old lady, who was a belle among 
idl the belles at the conunencement of the Empire. She has now for a long 
time, contented herself with being nothing more than an excellent person with 
much tact and good sense ; and talks to you of her youth, as of a thing which 
die scarcely renaembers. Of aU her former beauty, this amiable woman has 
preserved nothing but a portrait by Isabey, which is a masterpiece. It is impos- 
sible to unite upon a smaller space, a more rare assemblage of aQ which com- 
poses grace, rnind^ and beauty. It was one of those which attracted so much 
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^noB^fi at die jLoQvre wken the emperor first opened it to modem artists. In 
tluB Expadtion^ the principle objects of remark were the battles drawn byOros 
in the ssite of the emperor, and the beautiful beads copied by Isabey in that of 
the emperess. The (^cen troubled themselves but little about Gtos*s battles, 
for in this turbulent empire, lif^ was but one long battle ; the portraits of Isabey, 
hone^er, excited the greatest attention, and many a dispute was held, as to die 
charms, not of the fair original, for they did not know her, but of the portrait 
before their eyes. ^ 

But what will be said to these French people, who profess to be such warm 
admiren of the arts, when we add, that during the Exposition of the Louvre, 
the chefs d^oeuvre of theoM masters — ^Titian, Kubens, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Cuypf Gerard Dow— are covered by an ignoble baize, upon which are hung the 
paintings of modem artists ? And they ask how the Louvre could be tiWedy if 
it were completed, when they have not a gallery for their Exposition, without 
forcibly taking possession of a place, which every trae ardst would hold sacred 
to the masters of andquity I Py on them ! fy on them ! My Yankee breth- 
veD<— notwidistanding the oftrepeated assertion that they are so absorbed in 
money-making, as to have neither time nor inclination to form a taste for the 
line arts*— would never have been guilty of such Vandalism, as to cover the 
paintings of those men to whose genius the world does universal homage, by 
die ephemeral productions of their own pencils. England may make you pay 
for the privilege of entering her exhibidon; but at least she gives you free and 
loll permission to admire, at your ease, the riches of her National Gallery. 
France is the only country that will not permit you, at once to view ancient and 
modem artists. . • . But perhaps she is right ; it may be that she fears the 
contnut. • . . 



CHAPTER X. 

A VISIT. 

Mt first visit was naturally due to that beautifdl and charming Madame de 
R , whose hospitality had been so unreserved and so complete. It was the 
same benevolent lady who constantly said to me last winter, ** But you work too 
h|tfd ; you push your observations and your study too far ; if, as it is said, Paris was 
$tet huutin a day, it will be impossible to understand Paris in less than a century ; 
be calno, then, do not attempt what you can not perform, but profit simply by what 
passes before your eyes." Thus she spoke, with the most affable smile and the 
kindest look. All that I know of Parisian conversation, I have learned at the 
house of this amiable woman ; for, in her saloon, sAieltered from literary and po- 
Udcal disputes, the most friendly and the most delightful chatting has taken ref- 
uge. Alas ! since my departure, this lady, so beloved by her friends, has been 
Ml. She had been seized with fever, without being able to tell, whence came 
this invisible shudder ; but the Parisian is so delicate a being ! Wavering 
health, languishing beauty, large eyes full of fire, but die fire of which suddenly 
dimppears and is effaced, beautiful pale cheeks, a soft, melancholy smile. Let 
lightning flash through the heavens, let a litHe wind howl in the air, let a dog 
bark at night, let a door be noisily shut, and our Parisian is immediately trem- 
bting, enervated, incapable of exertion. A mere nothing, is sufficient to make 
her pass from joy to grief, from laughter to tears ; a knitting of the brow, a pin 
badly i^aeed, an unpleasant look or gesture ; no one knows what has caused it, 
nor indeed do they know themselves, unhappy creatures ! At any rate, Mad- 
ame de R— had suflered much ; not so much, however, but that she bad 
found strength enough to dress herself, ^mt to make herself beautiful, and to 
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£iTe her drawiag-room an air of H^te. Oh theie women, the honor of elegsnee! 

i know not how they die; but assuredly they can not die like the rest of their 
fellow-creatures. With their last sigh, they must think that it is necessary to 
be lovely even in death. More than one, I imagine, ponders beforehand, the 
embroidery of her winding-sheet. Poor creatures, distressed and vet courage- 
ous, devoted to their beauty, as Cato was devoted to virtue I For tne rest, there 
is a French line which expresses exactly what I wish to say, 

^ EUe tombe, et, tombant, range ses vdtements.'' 

The Parisian ladies have another good quali^, which is, that nothing aston- 
ishes them. Madame de R had bade me iareweU, as if she were never to 
see me again. She had even had the kindness, to present to me a cheek already 
feverish ; she thought me far distant by this time, and yet ; '* It is you !" said she, 
giving me her hand, just as if we had only parted the evening before. ** I had a 
presentiment that you were not really gone ; you were attracted to Paris by too 
great a curiosity and admiration ; and besides, what is there to hasten you ? You 
return to us; you are quite right." "You see," replied I, "that when once 
a person enters Paris, it is impossible to quit it." Thereupon the conversa- 
tion became general. There was present, an old gentleman of title, of ele- 
gant life, of clear, lively thought, a friend of Genenl Lafayette, a brother in 
arms of Washington, who, both from hie intelligence and want of other oc- 
cupation, played an important part in the first revolution. The conversation 
naturally turned upon the last century, which this nobleman loudly regret- 
ted, as one always regrets the happy moments and extravagancies c^ youth; 
then he began to speak of all the men of former days, and all the women also* 
of the Duke de Kichelieu and M. de Voltaire, of the painter Greuze, and of 
Sophia Amould, of whom Greuze made so beautiful a portrait. According to 
this good gentleman, this famous Sophia Amould— 4o whom the eighteenth cen- 
tury lent S^ its bon mots, for the very good reason, that people lend only to the 
rich-— was not the shameless woman that she is represented to us, in all the me- 
moirs. He then attempted to defend the character of Madame Dubarry, by 
showing that she was not the origin of all the vice of the age ! T\\e poets of 
the last century were discussed. They spoke also— but of what did they not 
speak ? of the private life of King Louis XV., of the Great and Little Trianont 
of the prisoners in the chiteau de Pignerole and the chiteau de Vincennes. 
M. de Richelieu was not forgotten in these histories of which he was the cen- 
tral point, as a lover, as a soldier, and as a nobleman. The whole evening pass- 
ed in this friendly and intimate chatting, of which France alone, among all po- 
lite nations, has still preserved the secret. After which, as it was near midnight, 
a very late hour for our invalid ; " Come," said Madame de R., " it is time for 
all to retire ; we must separate. And you, my lord," added she, looking at the 
old gentleman, " ask paixlon of these ladies for you and for myself, for our hav- 
ing involuntarily carried them back to this history, which is but too far from the 
history of our own times. Alas !" 

But again I repeat, that nothing can equal Parisian canserieiD grace, vivacity, 
and wit. Sparkling and animated, its arrows are pointed, its very good nature is 
satirical. No one is better acquainted with the anecdotes and the ideas, the 
passions and the facts, the poems and the tales which agitate the world, than the 
Parisian gentleman, and with yet more emphasis may it be said, that no one 
knows them better than the Pariuan lady. In this respect, Europe is tike a vast 
saloon, all the members of which seem to be acquainted, from the fact of their 
living in the midst of ,the same elegances. London, St. Petersburg, Paris, Na- 
ples, Florence, those noble cities of intelligence and nund, are occupied, almost 
at the same day and the same hour, with the same poems, the same books, nay 
more, with the same dress, and the same gauze cap. He who writes the history 
of a drawing-room in St. Petersburg, writes, very nearly, the history of a draw- 
ing-room in Paris ; and therefore, in spite of the reality of my emotions, I am 
not without uneauness for the book which I write amid Parisian flowers and 
shade, so well do I remember that everywhere there are the same flowers, the 
same mindi and the same spring. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

VERSAILLES. 

The Sunday which followed the feast of the Assumption^ I was at Versaillet 
to see the great waters play. 

At so early an hour of the morning that the sun was as yet invisible, the 
Parisians were at the terminus of the railroad. All the carriages of the royal 
traveller were even then readv, the fire-horse neighed with all his power^ 
Inreathing out fire and flame through his half-opened nostrils; the iron rail 
extended in a burning line from the streets of Paris to the gaidens of Louis 
XIV. 

Versailles, what a vast and depopulated city ! Who, then, was this king, who 
filled this immense space with his own personal dignity ? What was this century 
which this palace, although so extensive, could scarcely contain ? What was 
this court, so numerous Uiat when it walked out upon the turf, the last noble- 
man of the part^ had not descended the first steps, before the king was at the 
end of the Ta§ns vert ? 

This is one of the miracles of history, and in this world everydiing b under* 
stood except miracles. An abyss— what do I say ?•— two revolutions, separate 
the Versailles of 1830 from the Versailles of 1681 1 How astonished would 
these vast dwellings be if they could return, in thought and remembrance, back 
to their first days of grandeur, when there was in this place, now laden with 
stone and marbles, no&ing but ancient trees ! Henry IV. came there to rouse 
the stag ; Louis XIII. quitted the oaks of Saint Germain for the woods of Ver- 
sailles ; and when night surprised him, the king slept in a neighboring windtnill, 
little suspecting that not far from this humble shelter would rise a pSace, sufil<^ 
ciently capacious to contain the greatest king and the greatest century of France. 
At last, in 1660, the real king of the chdteau of Versailles— he who was to raise 
these walls, and people them with guests of talent and genius, Louis XIV. — ap« 
peared, and at his conunand this immense chaos was replaced by a magnificence 
full of art and taste ; in vain did nature, and the situation of the place, and the ster- 
ility of the ground, seem to present so many invincible obstacles to the will of the 
young monarch. Headed by Louis XI v., n council of clever men assembled 
to erect these superb dwellings. Mansard raised the ceilings which Le*- 
bmn covered with masterpieces ; Le Notre laid out the gardens, and spread 
through the barren earth whole rivers turned from their natural course by an 
army of workmen ; Girardon and Le Puget peopled the shores, the groves, the 
watery grottoes, with a varietur of nymph^ tritons, and satyrs, with all the gods 
of m^hology ; and when at last the palace was built and worthy of the king^ 
Louis XIV., Colbert, the great Cond^, all the leaders of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, took possession of it^ as of their natural dwelling, and with them all the 
great minds of that fine epoch, the kings of thought and of poetry : nor must 
we forget other powers who saw at their feet the kings as well as the poets : 
Henrietta of England, and Mademoiselle dela Valliere ; Madame de Montespan, 
and Aime of Austria. Pq^try and military glory inaugurated the oh&teau of Ver* 
sallies ; Louis XIV., the king of every kind of grace and elegance, the all-pow- 
erful monarch, who had in himself the sentiment of every grandeur, had macto 
of this palace the only asylum which he considered worthy of his glory and his 
love, the only shelter of ms labors and of the gloomy anticipations <if his old age 
— so abounding with grandeur and melancholy. His whole life, his brilliant 
youth, his middle age, his decline— tiiose last rays of the sun — ^were passed 
within these walls. 

Beautiful gardens, fountains, marbles, bronzes, old orange-trees covered witJi 
flowers, extensive lawn, trod by so many kings, so many queens, so many ambas- 
sadors, so many holy bishops, so many profene beauties, royalty of fonner days, 
whose track can be so easily followed in these magnificent gardens ; it is impos* 
sible to salute you with indifference ! Every step taken in Siese dark alleys is a 
remembrance, every apartment in this fiineral castle is an elegy* In vain are 
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these splendid walls covered with new paintings ; in vain are they laden with bas" 
reliefs and emblems ; in vain do all kinds of statues stand erect in the splendid 

galleries you breathe in these magnificent places an undefinable odor of 

death. Here is the solenm chamber, in which the king of the great century 
died ; nothing is altered, or rather, everything has been restored to its place ; the 
bed is hun^ with the drapery embroidered by Madame de Maintenon ; the por- 
trait of Madame^ Henrietta of England, for whom so many tears were shed — 
tmiles, as in former days, with her calm, tender smile. The golden railing is 
closed ; upon the prie-dieu lies the king^s prayer-book ; the quilt, divided into 
two pieces, has been found again — one half in Gennany, the other in Italy ; the 
paintings on each side of the bed represent a Holy Family by Raphael, and a 
Saint Cecilia by Domenkhino ; the ceiling is by Paul Veronese ; it was taken 
by the Emperor Napoleon from the gallery of the Council of Ten. The por- 
traits over the doors are by Vandyke. Never was the royal chamber more sjnen- 
did and more brilliant. If, at a short distance, you open that door, what an aus- 
tere retreat do you behold ! There knelt Louis XIV. at the feet of his confes- 
sor, when induced by Madame de Maintenon, at the close of his life, to assume 
at least the semblance of religion. In that other room, which has preserved a 
funeral aspect, in spite of its laughing pictures, died, not without pain or with- 
Ofut regret, the king of the eighteenth century, the king of Voltaire and of Diderot, 
Louis XV. Look around you ; you are in tfie midst of his mistresses ; what 
beauties, what grace, what intelligence, what smiles I and at the end of these 

feasts, this delirium, this love what an abyss, what a frightful gulf into 

which to fall ! 

Thus in this long journey through the splendors of the old palace of Ver- 
sailles, you pass from triumph to defeat, from royalty to nothingness ! This 
king, so young, so brilliant-^adored more than a god-— the same powerful being 
who walked in these magnificent gardens, to the sound of so many murmuring 
fbantains — see him extended upon his death-bed ! Of all these kings, the last, 
the most upright, and the best, where will you find him ? Beneath the hand 
of the executioner ? Vanity, vanity ! . . . . ruin is there ; the palace of Vw- 
sailles may be filled with paintings, but to restore life to it is impossible. Look^ 
look ! they tell us this is the CEil-de-htKuf-^he (Eil-de-boeuf, that saloon where 
waited in respectful attention all tlie men of the great century. What a mel- 
imcholy silence after so many brilliant sounds ! Where are you, ye kings of 
French mind and genius, Bossuet, Comeille, La Fontaine, Moliere, Despreaux ? 
All around you see emblems, ciphers, busts, paintings, shadows, dreams ! I am 
in the chapel, and I ask if Father Bourdaloue, if Massillon is not coming, if the 
king and Madame de Maintenon will keep us waiting long ? Father Bourda- 
loue will not come, Massillon will not come, King Louis XIV. is no more, 
even in his leaden tomb at Saint Denis ; Madame de Maintenon has left this 
world ! And yet everything is ready for their reception. All the magnificence 
irf the chapel has been restored to its primitive brilliancy. There you will still 
find, as in their novelty, the twenty-eight stone statues ; the high altar is of mar- 
ble and bronze, the walls are covered with bas-reliefs, the king's pew and Mad- 
ame de Maintenon's pew have preserved their windows surrounded by paintings ; 
the vaulted roof still bears a masterpiece by Coypel ; and finally, after having 
been violently torn from it, Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. are again seen, kneel- 
ing on each side of the altar, placing France beneath the protection of the holy 
Virgin. Ah ! how one single man of the great century would fill this silence, 
would animate these solitudes ! how readily would people then believe in this 
magnificent restoration ! 

But no, the ankuation, the brilliancy, the life of these royal dwellings, have 
been replaced by motionless statues, by paintings without name, by a brilliant 
collection of all kinds of recitals, equally before and since the time of Louis 
XIV. The truth is, that having raised this palace for his own personal gran- 
deur, Louis XIV. never dreamed that this spot could ever shelter any other 
ttajesty than the king of Trance. He had in himself a deep feeling of the 
greatness of the house of Bourbon, and he^tvould have died of grief if he could 
Save foreseen that ome day this royal house, which was one of the beautiful 
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W9rkft of his youth— th» cradle of his chiklraiw- wohM be theiovKhly owegtomtA 

by an enraged populace. No, certainly, this chateau de Veisanies was not in* 
tended for such ravages. Such turf had not been laid around these sparkhng 
waters to be trodden down by the stamping of the people ; these statues were 
not made to be pitilessly broken ; these aged trees, the venerable shadow of 
which filled the garden — ^he who had planted them with his royal hands, lit^ 
suspected that the day would come when they would be torn up like so many 
frail rushes. When once the royalty of France had been hunted from these 
dwellings — ^when the king, the queen, and the dauphin, had been led to Paris, to 
die there — the palace of Versailles ought to have crumbled into dust, as a use- 
less and valueless thing. 

Magnificent among all the royal dwellings, the chdteau de Versailles had 
been arranged for the express purpose of affording a suitable shelter to Freneh 
royalty, as King Louis XIV. understood it. Just as he said, "• The state is my- 
self," the sovereign master of so many millions of men ought to have been 
able to say, ** Versailles is the whole of my reign.*' It was indeed the whole 
of his reign, for the life of the king and the fortune of France had been em* 
ployed in raising these walls, in pknting these gardens, in forcibly leading to 
this dry ground sparkling fountains ! Amid this long succession of stones cut 
with a golden chisel, surrounded by all his children, all his gentlemen, all his 
poets, all his captains, all the beauties of his court, the king led a truly royal 
life — an endless representation of every day and every hour. In this place, the 
grandeur of which astonishes you, met all the reports of the age, all the feel* 
ings of kings, all the hopes of nations. It was the centre of everything ; thenee 
issued all the movements of this great kingdom. So long a reign in such a long 
succession of royal dwellings ! such beaiitiful walks, under i£o9e trees, where 
Moliere composed the most delightful scenes of his comedies ! such longimnts 
in these woods which the great and little Mews filled with their magnificence ! 
the Tapis vert ! and the groves which surround it ; and the orangery at the foot 
of the chateau ; and the basin of Neptune ; and the marble court ! Who would 
dare attempt to describe all ? who would wish to do so ? Well, this would be 
precisely the whole history of a century, the whole history of a monarchy whieh 
finishes as the old fairy tales used to begin : *•'' There was once upon a time « 
king and a queen !'' 

It was on June 10, 1839, that King Louis Philippe I., seeing his task aeconn- 
pUshed, and wishing the whole of France to partake in the power and brilliancy 
of his triumph, invited, to inaugurate the palace of Versailles, all those men in 
Paris who were distinguished in politics, in the army, or in any of the arts of 
peace and war. This fete of June 10 has left, even in France, where every* 
thing is forgotten, lasting remembrances. People asked themselves how, in so 
short a space of time, in the midst of so many cares, and so much business, the 
king had been able to repair this immense ruin. At his voice, the sleeping pal* 
ace of Versailles had arisen ; the folding-doors opened as if Louis XI V. was 
expected. Louis Philippe had said to the palace of Versaifies, " Open yoiur 
gates ; you are the property of France." And thus, for the space of four years* 
from the top to the: bottom of this palace, which is larger than a city, in the 
foundations or beneath the roofs, within the walls, beyond the walls, into the 
most obscure comers or the most splendid saloons, this indefatigable king has 
carried his fortune, his labor, his will, his historical seience, his admiration Un 
all the illustrious names, his respect for all the required glories, his boundless 
devotion, his profound aiod sincere admiration for ail which constitutes the hi»* 
tory of France. 

Most certainly, to Ji)uikl the palace of Versailles, to pkant these gardens, to 
bring fountains on to this barren plain, to shelter beneath these shadows a whole 
nation of statues, worthily to employ Mansard, and Lebrun, and Le Notre, and 
Pujet, and Coysevox, so many illustrious artists who died at this labor; to spend 
more than a thousand millions of (rancs in accomplishing this impossible won- 
der; to summon to his aid, e^ the power, aU the genius, all the money, of which 
the greatest king in the world could dispose, was very difiSicult; but yet, I do 
uot think this work of the eiectioii of Venaillee can be compared to the task of 
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dnt kiag, who has undertaken to saye, by a revolution, from its silent inentrible 
min, this immense palace. 

At the present day, then, the palace of Versailles is nothing more than a 
museum. Louis XI V. is confined to some few of his saloons, ami to his sleep> 
ing-room ; it is no longer he who fills with his majesty the dwellings which he 
has erected. He is no longer alone— he is surrounded by all the dynasiies, by 
all the royalties, and even by aU the revolutions of France. Anywhere but in 
the palace of Versailles, it is a collection which would not be aevoid of gran- 
deur. All the epochs of France are represented in this succession of paintings, 
some of which are worthy of the artists who have signed them, while the great- 
est number evince the haste and mediocrity of the moment. Fabulous times are 
not forgotten here. France, the Gauls, even the Romans have their place in 
this medley; Charlemagne appears in it with his dynasty of feeble monarchs; 
every commencement, eveiy origin, every peojde, is painted upon these walls, 
which are astonished at so many anachronisms. The feudal barons, the knights 
of the crusades, pcmtiffs, ministers, abbots, all have their place on this vast page 
of a unique book, upon which was formerly written the unique praise of Louis 
XIV. Farther on, Francis I. appears to you, surroundeti by his brilliant escort, 
and leading by the hand that beautiful sixteenth century, which could not be 
conquered and surpassed, except by the following one. 

But let us return to our account of the inauguration of Versailles. All the 
curious ones who had been invited to witness it, were transported with joy and 
pride. They arrived one after the other, or several at the same time ; but im- 
mediately upon their entrance into the court of honor, their attention was ex- 
cited. The first who welcome you are the great men of France— Bayard, 
DugueacUn, Turenne, Cond^, Louis XIV. on horseback. Arrived at the 
marble court, the king^s guests alighted ; they saluted with their first look and 
their first respect, the kings and warriors of the first race, epitaphs, sounds of 
war, tombs, galleries to which time has not yet given that funeral teint, which 
time alone can find upon its pallet of dnst and ashes. They stopped with en- 
thusiastic delight before that peasant girl, Joan of Arc, at once a warrior and a 
shepherdess, with the countenance of a woman, and the courage and the arm of 
a hero. It is, perhaps, the masterpiece of the museum at Versailles— a marble, 
doubly popular, fi^m the name of the heroine, and from the name of the royal 
seulptrese. 

They continued their course, marching from triumph to triumph, stopping 
before the celebrated engagements, admiring at their ease, the great emperor, 
in his different fortunes, in his various characters ; to-day crownwl by th.e pope, 
to-morrow marrying the grand-daughter of the Caesars, afterward conquered 
and a captive, but soon leaving his island, and returning like a conqueror to his 
kingdom of a hundred days, and again defeated for the last time, and losing him- 
self in the infinity of his misfortune and his glory. It must have been an inter- 
esting sight, th^ day the museum was opened, to watch the old soldiers— the 
invalided marshals, wounded on every field of battle— walking slowly, silent, but 
not unmoved witnesses, crossing with a weary step this museum, or rather this 
field of war, melted even to tears, at the sight of their ancient triumphs, seeking 
diemselves in the fight, beneath the shadow of their eagles and their emperor: 
so proud and so happy to find themselves, occupying their position of twenty 
years ago, in this imequaUed assemblage of all royalties, aD nations, and all 
principles ! There were some, among these old heroes, who had not walked 
for ten years, but who stood erect again, at this smell of gunpowder. They re- 
turned to their happy days of encamping and privation. They again saw Tou- 
lon surrendering beneath the cannon directed by that short young* man of pale 
complexion and fiery eye; they ascended the heights of Mount Saint-Bernard, 
dragging the artillery; they descended into Italy amid the sweet perfume of the 
orange-trees and the roses ; they arrived in Egypt, and on those plains laden 
with sand, at the foot of the pyramids, they contemplated with a smOe the three 
thousand years which return^ their look with alarm. 

How many little imperceptible dramas must have passed this first day, in the 
palace of Versailles! Whke the antiquarian joyfully deciphered the oM in- 
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scriptions on the old statues ; while the emperor's soldier marched, with a rajud 
Step, in the suite of his emperor; while political men pondered the diiferent 
scenes of parliamentary histoiy, so filled with unexpected incidents, alarms, 
murders, and resistances— the calmest minds, those happy egoists, for whom 
the glory of arms is but a vain sound, power a useless force, courage a glorious 
peril, and victory a foolish parade— lost themselves in their meditations upon the 
clever minds which France has produced. These latter said in a low voice, 
that the greatest victory was not worth so much as a beautiful poem, that they 
would give Charlemagne for Regnier, and the CapittUaires for Maiherbe^s ode 
to Du Perier. They stopped by instinct before the great masters, Kabelais, 
Montaigne, Comeille; or, perhaps, more advanced, they regarded with affection, 
Boileau, Fenelon, Bossuet, Racine ; or else they saluted Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
Le Sage, J. J. Rousseau. Noble palace ! the asylum of every kind of glory, 
and every kind of poetry ! The young men in the first ardor of youth, saw, in 
the palace of Louis XI v., only Louis XV., that handsome king of so much wit, 
carelessness, composure, and courage ! They followed the perfumed footsteps 
of the royal lover of Madame de Pompad^r ; they did not even recoil before 
Madame Dubarry, that insolent but fascinating power ; they were in ecstacies 
before all these effeminate beauties, these somewhat manufactured graces, these 
young heroes of Fontenoi, who wore their swords and their ruffles with so be- 
coming an air. Some were the partisans of Marie Antoinette, the queen of 
France, the admirable daughter of Gennany, the queen of such distinguished 
courage and resignation ; others, leaping the seventeenth century, proclaimed 
Diana of Poictiers, the belle among beauties ; there were some who adored thd 
queen of Navarre ;-^thers among the merry historians who form an isolated 
school, maintained that Catherine de Medicis was a much calunmiated queen, 
and highly prized her flying squadron ; each one chose his favorite king among* 
so many monarchs; this one, Francis I., Bayard's king ; that one, Louis XL, 
the friend of the people ; a third Louis XII., who was ihext father ; there were 
some who discovered good qualities in that negligent, whimsical monarch, Louis 
"XIII. ; others were passionate admirers of Henry IV., and would even say to 
him, " Sire, your mistress is my qtieen," And finally— for all the royalties of 
France are permitted and acknowledged with the most courageous loyalty in 
the museum of Versailles — some, in their respectful emotion, paused before 
the Return of Loins XVIILy before the Coronation of Charles X, before the 
portrait of the dauphiness, and there was in their looks, less of reproach than of 
pity, regard, and interest. 

But do you see— beyond, under that verdant horizon of the great trees'-^at 
&e very end of the tapis vert, farther than the canal which serves as a mirror to 
all this royal magnificence— do you see that house of such smilmg aspect ? 
Certainly, by the side of the Versailles of Louis XIV., the Petit Trianon would 
attract but a small portion of the attention and respect of men. . . . And yet 
what delightful associations recall to us that small park, those beautifully simple 
wall? ! To this turf which she pressed with so lignt a step, the queen of Franc« 
came, to forget the ennui and the etiquette of royal majesty. Once at the Petit 
Trianon, the lovely queen felt more happy. All her diadem was the flowers of 
her garden ; she held, with a joyous hand, the light crook ; in this dairy of white 
marble, she herself prepared— -with such delightful awkwardness— ^e milk of 
her cows ! Poor queen ! how much she must afterward have regretted the 
sun, the waters, the flowers, the cream, and the strawberries, the sheep and the 
heifers of the Petit Trianon. 

For myself, it appears to me, that I see her still, in these sweet spots, so glad- 
dened by her royal beauty. The birds in the yoke-elm trees still sing of the 
queen of France; the swans of the basin seek her, as they skim widi timid 
wing, these peaceful shores ; it is on her balcony in the evening, when the moon 
is veiled by some cloud from Paris, it is on the balcony of the Petit Trianon, 
that the light and sacred shadow rests, by preference. Trianon by the side «f 
Versailles is the garland of flowers placed upon the giant^s staircase. 

I know not how to tell you all the enjoyment of this day, passed amid so 
much splendor and so many imposing recollections. I saw at once all these 
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tkiDgSy the past and the present, the palace and the gardens, history and poetr^r, 
Christian eloquence and profane love ; palace, groves, flowers, gardens, marble 
basins, statnes of stone and bronze, fantastical fountains, brilliant jets, Apollo 
and the Muses, all the divinities of ffible, the dancing satyr, the intoxicated 
Bacchant, the rapacious Danae, the superb Juno, and the tearful Latona, all 
pass around you to the sound of aerial music ; all the things, and especially all 
the men who have ever existed, an immense tornado of things magnificent and 
sublime . . . and you remain, overwhelmed as it were, in silent contemplation* 

Versailles ! YerBailles ! now, thanks to these railroads, become one of the 
faubourgs oi Paris ; why has the city remained deserted ? Why this profound 
mlence in the streets ? Why these houses which you would say were inhabited 
by phantoms, these gardens, in which you will neither find the footstep of the 
child nor that of the old man ? Ah ! these ruins alarm the vulgar ; these long 
remembrances of the ancient monarchy frighten even the philosophers. Ver- 
sailles ki Bo longer anything but a place to visit. Each wishes to come here, no 
one will remain ! I have myself been witness to this eagerness of the Parisians 
to fly before all these phantoms. •• 

Night was yet distant, it was the hour when all the waters of the garden were 
riackened, the sun was less ardent, the tree fresher, the turf more green, the 
the water clearer. Beyond these, at the very end of the lake, where recom- 
mence the melodious murmurs of the nightingale saddened by the crowd, in 
these gravelled alleys, where, with a little respect and pit} % it would be easy to 
find again so many noble footsteps, I imagine I see the whole ancient court 
promenading in its most magnificent attire. It was not a vision ! they were all 
there, the kings, the princes, the Cond^s, the Turertnes, the Bossuets. Yes, it 
was indeed the court of the greatest king in the universe. I saw in the distance 
the sparkling of the golden embroidery, the colors of the velvet, the steel of the 
swords, the jewelry of the ladies added to the whiteness of their bare shouWers 
—the feathers waving upon the brown locks agitated by the evening wind ! Oh 
that I could see ^e blue eyes of Mademoiselle de la v alliere, or the proud look 
of Madame de Maintenon, or Madame de S^vignd ! . . . What a dazzling ap- 
parition I It seemed to me that all who were walking in the palace of the Ver- 
sailleS) were as much fascinated as 1 was, when suddenly I saw the whole crowd 
roshisg, in the greatest haste, out of the gardens. If they ran so quickly, it 
was bemuse the railroad called them. Singular people ! They will obey no 
one, and yet they have been vanquished by the necessity of arriving with punc- 
tuality, at the hour of departure. Every moment, immense convoys started to 
rstum and set out again with a new load. Several travellers directed their course 
on foot, towatd that delightful wood which separates Ville-d'Avray from Saint 
Cloud, glancing over all the neighboring heights, covered with their white hous- 
es. In such beautiful weather, on such a lovely night, through these fresh 
paths which seem to shig, the road is not long ; and finally, if the dust annoys 
you, if you are thirsty, have you not, to refresh you at the end of the road, the 
two sparkling fountains of the place Louis XV. ? It is a whole river which falls 
and precipitates itself into these basins of marble and gold. Would you not 
say they were the jets d'eau of Versailles ? Where will you find a more mar- 
vellous coUection of naiads, of marine monsters with open mouths, from which 
spout streams of water, of caprices of bronze and marble ! On the top of these 
inverted basins glides silently, the slender shadow of the obelisk ; the clear wa- 
ter distils like a beneficent dew in sonorous drops ; the bitumen of two different 
colors extends its fine carpet beneath your feet ; the lamps throw to a distance 
' the brilliancy of a fdte- The tree, a shade itself, is lost in the shadow ; the sun 
sets quietly between the two arms of the Arc-de-Triomphe, which lulls it to 
sleep, as a nurse lulls oif her child. What a delightful and well-filled day I 
what a beautiful domain ! what an interesting visit ! You go by the railroad ; 
you halt upon the steps of the palace of Versailles, and on the same evening, 
you may bathe your burning forehead in the basin of this lively and beautiful 
fountain, which the Arc-de-TViomphe protects with its shadow and its majesty. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AvTBR VefSftiUea* oar next excuraion must be to Fontainebleau. It is trae, 
that this ttmef ,we Wve a less imposing grandeur, but where will you find more 
delightful, and more ingenious chefs d^oBUvre! . . . Here, the associations are 
sufficiently numerous, but it seems to me, that they do not bear so strongly 
as at Versailles, the print of that sadness and melancholy which all vanquished 
things have about them. We will start then ; it is a beautiful road. The 
clouds which covered the sky have fled, driven away by a fovorable wind. The 
rain, which iell in torrents, has ceased; the sun kindly throws upon us hie 
warm rays ; you may see, rising as if by enchantment, the approaching harvest, 
which, only last evening, 9adly lay upon the ground ; the merry postillions urge 
en their horses in a transparent whirlwind of dust ; this is really enjoyment, 
dust, and sun, a true Neapolitan sun I 

Here we are! How magnificent are the gardens df the Fontainebleau I 
Oaks, which were cotemporahes of Francis I. and of Hennr IV. ; old yoke 
elms, which lent their shadow to the varied whims of Louis AIV., even b^ore 
that young king had traced out the plan of Versailles; waters so abundant and 
so dear that they have given their name to these lovely spots; everywhere, in> 
^ ch&teau, beyond the eh&teau» in these thousand intenninglings of stone and 
turf, of marble and flowers, there is a natural appearance of majesty and gran- 
deur. Water circulates in the fosses, like a river in its bed ; the fish-pond shines 
at a distance, like a vast mirror, the only one which is worthy to reflect these 
i^endors of nature and art. Notice, in the midst of this pond, a pavilion 
elected by the £mperor Napoleon. During the summer, his very victorious 
majesty was in the habit .of holding his councils there. Do not forget to salute 
th^ carp, whitened, by time, which were no younger in the sixteenth century of 
the Justory of France, silent and tranquil wimesses of so many revolutions,' 
which have elided over these waves, without leaving there one trace of their 
passage. These beautiful fish are a source of great amusement to visiten; 
they swim, to them to ask a pittance. One of them carries a ring, a gold ring, 
wmch King Francis I, gave to it. The garden is open to any one who wishes 
to see it ; there is no bsuriert no obstacle; you are at liberty to promenade in 
all these enchanting grounds. But look at the ch&teau ; it is the work of Pri- 
maticcio, that Itsdian, who passed near Dante, without even touching the border 
of his cloak ; near Raphael without perceiving it,— if not afar off, yet so far, ^ 
that the artist did not even think of following him. The ch&teau is magnki- 
cent, affluent, and natural, like French genius. Strange and happy assemblage 
of all kinds 0^ tlungs; ornaments without end, sculptures without motive, ca- 
prices, chances, dreams— turrets, towers; arrows, masterpieces! And within, 
what brilliant £&tes I how many loven concealed beneath these shadows, how 
many handsome young men gliding over these waters, intoxicated with art and , 
poetry, accompanying with tluiir soft murmurs the sound of the violins and the 
hautboys! it was the admirable and delightful hour when France returned from 
Italy, where she had been to seek— science learned so quickly !— the great mt 
of ornaments and dresses, beautiful pearls, rich jewels, magnificent armors, 
long poems, written under the enchantments of poetry and art. Already it is 
another France which reveals itself, it is the feudal France disappearing, it is 
Louis XIV. who allows himself to be solicited! — ^Again I say, walk slowly upon 
the border of these limpkl waters; the swans in the basin salute you, by beating 
their wings; lay yours^ upoathe grass, repeat the verses of Virgil, beneath 
the shadow of thefloweiy banks; sleep if you wish to sleep, you are the master 
of these lovely spots. But why sleep? This time also a whole history, a • 
whole poem, summons you ; we will repose, at a later hour, when we have 
traversed this magnificent en$emble, when we have studied all these master- 
pieces, when we Inre penatroted iflto some few of the mysteries of the chAtesia 
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de Fontadnebleati; here, Biron arrested by order of Henry IV.;— a litde far- 
ther, Queen Christina of Sweden, the suspicious queen, the jealous woman, 
assassinating Monaldeschi, her chamberlain, to the great scandal of the coiut of 
France, which was alarmed and indignant at such ungoTemed fury; — and then 
look at that stone at the head of the staircase. Upon that superb slab was un- 
folded the greatest drama of history. 

It is hardly thirty years ago-— already two ages ! — since, in that same court of 
the palace of Fontainebleau, which at the present day appears so calm, stood 
motionless, silent, afflicted, concealing their tears, the old guard of the great 
imperial array. This old guard, whose very name overthrew capitals, had fought 
upon every field of battle in the world. They were at Areola, at Aboukir, at 
Marengo ; they were the soldiers of Austerlits, of Jena, of Friedlandf of Madrid, 
of "Wagram ; and now, alder having passed through so much gloiy and so many 
perils, they found themselves vanquished and decimated in 3iat narrow space, 
which was their last kingdom, their last field of battle ; and even this they must 
quit on the morrow, never again to see it, this comer of desolated earth. In 
. this palace of Fontainebleau, each door and each window of which is new open to 
the sun of May and the flowers of the garden, the Emperor Napoleon concealed 
himself in his grief and his anguish ; in vain had he resisted allied Europe : the 
imperial eagle, mortally wounded in the sky of Moscow, had barely strength 
enough to come here and expire, beneath the heavens of Fontainebleau. And 
finally, the hour had come when the emperor himself must lay down this sword^ 
which had weighed so heavily in the balance of the world ; his sacrifice was 
completed, like his glory. Then opened the door of the palace ; the old guardf 
which was below, presented arms ; hearts beat so quickly ! tears were in every 
eye. They waited : at last this army, or, to speak more correctly, this handful 
of brave men, saw descend into the frightened court, which seemed to recoil be- 
fore him, a single man, with a proud look, and a bold step, sad, but not prostrate ; 
he was wrapped in the gray riding-coat ; he carried in his hand the hat of the 
Little Corporal ; a single month of these misfortunes had aged him more than 
ten battles would have done. His old soldiers, finding him so great in adversity, 
were profoundly affected, and could not understand, poor heroes ! how and why 
the emperor and they were thus separated— thev, who were always the great 
army ; he, who was always the emperor. A well-known voice aroused Sbem 
from their stupor. 

** Soldiers," said he to them, ** I bid you adieu. During the forty years that 
we have been together, I have been pleased with you, I have always found you 
in the path of honor !" After which, he embraced the eagles, and reascended, 
with a firm and tranquil step, that same staircase of Fontainebleau, now laden 
with flowers. 

Thus they separated, in that same spot, the emperor and the great army, to 
go and die, here and there, all in the same sadness, in the same glory, in the 
same destitution. 

But let us penetrate into the palace of so many absolute monarchs, only we 
must take care to have with us the thread o(» Ariadne ; for, once entered there, 
^ou will soon lose yourself: it is the most wonderful labyrinth that ever aston- 
ished human imagination. There is nothing but vast galleries, immense saloons, 
amphitheatres, giants* staircases, mysterious passages, sweet retreats concealed 
in the wall, balconies of marble and bronae. All times, all places, all arts, all 
monarchs are represented within these waUs. The sixteenth centuiy has thrown 
there all its caiwices and all its poetry ; Henry IV. and Louis XIII. have left 
upon the walls their impression, at once Italian and French ; Louis XIV. car- 
ried within them his royal and budding grandeur ; the Emperor Napoleon came 
here to await the Emperess Maria Louisa of Austria, who allied him to the kings 
of Europe, while separating him from the people of France. But such was the 
majesty of this place, that each of the powers who passed through it, were it 
only for a day, felt himself obliged to add a new magnificence to these splen* 
dors. Such a king, in order to signalisse his visit to Fontainebleau, built a whole 
padace by way of continuation to ue primitive palaces ; such another erected vt 
church ; the third a theatre, or at least a gallery ; a fourth had bavely tiisr W 
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eagraye there his oame and his cipher, after which he was carried away by tin 
tempest ; his name has been effaced by the whitewasher. 

Whatever you may say, and whatever Louis Philippe may do, there is in 
Versailles but one single master, I had almost said but oue single divinity, King 
Louis XIV.' On the contrary, in the palace of Fontainebleau, all kind of asso- 
ciations mingle and blend with each other. Not far from the apartment of the 
sovereign pontiff, dragged there from the midst of pontifical Rome by the most 
unwor£y abuse of power, on the site of the gaUerie des Cerfs^ where Monal* 
deschi was assassinated — in a retired comer, where she fled even the light of 
heaven — Madame de Maintenon had dug herself a retreat, which you may now 
see completely furnished and restored. There is violence in these walls, there 
is poetry, there is love ; above all, there are marriages. You would in vain seek 
throughout this palace some corner which has not sheltered a crowned or a& 
uncrowned head ; there is scarcely a bed which has not been a bed of death. In 
the king's apartment, the most indifferent stop before a wretched mahogany 
working-table, which would be worth about fifteen francs if it was bought on 
credit at a second-hand furniture-shop ; and yet no one approaches it without 
respect ; fer it was upon this table that the abdication of the emperor was signed. 
The mahogany still bears the mark of a penknife, which the ex-master of the 
world impressed, as the expiring lion imprints the earth with his failing paw. 
This table is placed near a window, the brilliant locks of which were made by 
King Louis XVL This very room, which resembles a korttts siccus^ so richly 
are the walls laden with all the plants of the French Flora^ was inhabited by 
Catherine de Medicis. By the side of this room. Napoleon caused a gallery to 
be built, in honor of Maria Louisa. Thus are blended so many dif&rent re> 
membrances, so many grandeurs, and so many misfortunes. In this admirable 
confusion of all kinds of royalty and all kinds of greatness, the philosopher sets 
himself to dream : he asks himself if it was worth while to lavish so many emo- 
tions, and often so much genius, to add barely one dust to all these dusts, one 
vanity to these lamentable vanities. The poet, on the other hand, reanimatesi 
by means of imagination and thought^which are the two greatest architects 
of this world — all these ruined stones ; he brings noise into this silence, the 
crowd into these solitudes. At his word, suddenly are illuminated, one after the 
other, those vast galleries; and arise from their nothingness all the ages which have 
prayed, which have loved, which have suffered, which have died within these 
walls. Silence ! behold them ! They reappear in their most beauteous attire, 
with their most pompous retinues; they come, to pass in these cherished 
places, one more day of feasting and glory, of pleasure and love. What is easi- 
er, if you have a little enthusiasm in your head and a little youth in your heart* 
than to reanimate all this vanished history ? 

Do you not already see, through the gothic windows of the g^ery of Fran- 
cis I., that knight-king presiding at the brilliant f6tes, — and at the head of the 
staircase, the sombre figure of Napoleon setting out for his exile in the island of 
Elba ? Francis I. and Napoleon Bonaparte, — ^these are in fact the two masters 
of the palace of Fontainebleau, these are the two phantoms who return most 
frequently to these walls, to these galleries, to these thousand silent chambers; 
and then, how astonished must the king and the emperor be, to find all their 
work erect ! For so long a time their palace had been in ruins ! the walls sunk 
upon themselves, the painted ceilings were hanging in tatters ; the arms of so 
many kings had been so often erased, restored, and again erased, upon the stone, 
that it was pierced through ; the eagles had been so rudely hunted, so many 
fleurs-de-lis had been torn down, so many emblems had been broken, so many 
loving ciphers had been effaced, that among all this pitiless destruction it was 
impossible to find anything perfect— at most there were walls without names, al- 
tars without incense, boudoirs without perfume, saloons without ornaments, 
empty frames, broken thrones, all kinds of royal things shamefully plundered, 
spoiled, tarnished, annihilated. The shades of the ancient masters of Fontaine^- 
bleau walked sadly among these lamentable ruins, and the more years rolled 
upon years, the more ruins became heaped upon ruins. But at the presenl 
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d«f , thanks to the same thoughtfol foresight which has raised the pahice of Yep- 
sallies, — in Fontainebleau now repaired and saved, eveiything is revived : the 
tottering foundations are again settled, the staircases crushed by so many passing 
gxandems are re-established upon their bases, the statues lying upon the ground 
again ascend their pedestals, the portraits return into their frames, the old plas- 
ter of the saloons ia driven away like dust, and behind this ignoble coat reappear, 
in their new brilliancy, the chefs d^oeuvre of three centuries. It is done ; the 
restoration of the monument is complete, within and vrithout ; the ceilings are 
renewed like the walls ; the deal doors have given place to others made of oak : 
the painted paper vanishes, and leaves room for the historical painting ; echo 
repeats anew the sonorous names of former days ; the cellars are again filled, 
and also the wood-houses ; velvet and gilding are restored to the furniture ; the 
worms regret their prey ; the gothic windows are replaced in the window frames; 
tlie chimneys which had fallen down are built up again ; with the minute caie 
and the exact patience of the antiquarian, the slightest details are found of that 
exquisite sculpture which changed wood into a masterpiece, stone into lace, 
marble into heroes and beautiful women. The mosaic reappeared always young 
and brilliant, and burst forth fresher than ever, from beneath the oak A>or which 
covered it like a tomb. Everywhere, from the top to the bottom of these vast 
walls, the same attentive and repairing hand has been carried ; everywhere again 
shone forth gold, paint, enamel, marble, stone, shell, ivory, silver, wool, bronze. 
This palace of Fontainebleau,^not ten years ago,— was a desolate dwelling, 
abandoned to every wind of heaven ; to-day it is a magnificent palace, wortl^ 
of the greatest kings. Thus the astonishment is immense among the royal 
shadows. " Who then has repaired my galleries?" cries Francis I, ; '* glory to 
him ! he has replaced upon the walls my arms and the cipher of my beautiful 
mistress."-—^* Who then has raised again the staircase of Fontainebleau, and 
preserved even the slightest traces of my departure ?" cries the emperor : ** gloiy 
to him ! he has no fear of eagles or recollections, any more than of the standards 
of the great army.*' Thus talk together these tranquillized shades. At the 
stune time, at the hour of midnight, reappear, light as happy shadows, all the 
ladies who reigned for a day in these royal dwellings. They glide gently upon 
these soft carpets ; they take their seats upon the restored thrones ; they rest 
tipon the regilded sofas ; they smile at their own beauty in these Venetian 
glasses, which erstwhile reflected them so fair and so beautiful ; they dance in 
chorus beneath these arched roofs, where everything recalls to them former 
days. What a great and beautiful task has this head of a dynasty, in fact, im- 
posed upon himself! To save the ruins, to save the glories, to save the remem- 
brances of his country ; to aspire rather to the title of preserver than of founder; 
to erect little, but to preserve all ; to be prouder of drawing a palace from its 
ruin than of commencing it, and then leaving it imperfect at death ; to turn to 
advantage, to restore to adl their primitive brilliancy, all the luxury, all the en- 
terprises, all the follies, all the royal expenditure of three centuries ; thus to ar- 
rive at the most admirable result which ever crowned the work of the greatest 
architects, that is to say, to finish all the monuments which are begun ; the same 
day, to restore to the column its emperor, Louis XIV., to Versailles, Francis 
I. to Fontainebleau, mademoiselle to the chateau d'Eu, and the king to the 
Tuilleries ;^-and on the morrow to aspire, by way of rest, to the glory of finish- 
ing the Louvre ;^and all these incredible efforts, all these enterprises, superin- 
.tended in person, all this in the midst of clashing parties, of tumult, of civil 
war, of disorder, beneath the poignard of the assa88in,^his is what may be 
called to design and to execute ! 

But you must hurry on, in spite of your admiration. To traverse the palace 
of Fontainebleau' is a whole journey. "But," say you, "let me examine these 
entwined ciphers, Henry II. and Diana of Valentinois ; let me study the em- 
blems of this chimney-piece of the most beautiful ionic order, mingled with 
garlands, festoons, devices, clever inventions of Philibert Delorme's and Quil- 
raume Rondelet's ;"— you must proceed, you must pursue your route without 
sto{^sg at each vision. In the gallery of Francis I., just as In the gaOeiy of 



Henry IIm you viU find the same Primaticcio, not only the great painter, but 
also the great sculptor. In decoration, painting must not be abandoned to itself; 
if you wish it to produce all its effect, it must be accompanied by sculpture. It 
is sculpture which girts relief, that is to say, motion and life, to the master- 
pieces of the painters. It completes, it forms an excellent accompaniment to 
painting ; it augments its power and grace. From this intimate union of two 
great arts which so wonderfully accord with each other, has resulted that gal* 
lery, which must have been the wonder of the sixteenth century, of all the 
splendors of which it is an admirable summary. 

If you understand what you are about, you will not leave Fontainebleau with- ^ 
out going through the forest, which is one of the most beautiful and most pic- 
turesque in France. 

You ought to see the forest of Fontainebleau in the morning at a very early 
hour, when the bird sings, when the sun shines, when all the points of view ex- 
tend themselves to infinity before your delighted eyes, when giU these stones 
heaped up beneath these aged trees take a thousand fantastic forms, and give t6 
the forest, the appearance of the plain on which the Titans fought against 
heaven. The forest of Fon^inebleau js full of mystery, of noises, of by-ways, 
of light, of obscurity ; there are profound caverns, there are little paths which 
sweetly wind beneath the shade, upon the fiowety turf; there are waves of sand 
which escape from the half-opened rock, there is a drop of dew, which falls with 
a soft murmur from an inert hill ; there are a thousand strange forms, as there 
must have been many on the earth after the deluge, when the waters had disfig- 
ured, at pleasure, everything in creation ; at each step you take in these mysteries 
you meet ^me of these novelties, as old as the world, but the effect of 
which is all-powerful. The artists, the poets, the romancers, the lovers-— those 
great poets-— have, from time immemorial, made the forest of Fontainebleau, 
%e empire of their dreams. It is composed of nearly forty thousand acres of 
ancient and majestic trees; it is bounded on the west by the Seine, on the south 
by the Canal de Briare, and is no less than twenty-eight leagues in circumfer- 
ence. 

In the midst of this admirable confusion of roeks, and lawns, and old oaks« 
several of which are called Saint Louis, Charlemagne, or Clovis ; in the thick 
groves, at the bottom of these deep defiles, in the depth of these caverns, on the 
summit of these aerial palaces ; far from the Seine which sparkles at a distance, 
or on its very borders ; beneath the shadow of the pines or the birchrtrees, the 
maple or the beech, the firs or the elms ; upon the heath, among the rose-trees, 
en the moss or the gravel ; by the cry of the ravens, the joyous songs of the 
Uurk, the plaintive notes of the nightingale; whether the adder displays in the 
sun its varied colors, or whether the deer vanishes with a bound, after having 
thrown upon you one animated and curious glance— do not forget to seek the 
favorite sites of the princes and poets, the famous rocks, the rq>os de chasse, the 
v^ry sight of which recalls so many old legends. There is a certain art in vis^ 
king Fontainebleau, without which, all is chance and confusion. Oo then, step 
hy step, from the Table dtt Boi to the vaUie de la SeUe, firom the rocker de Saint 
(Germain to the mare aux Ihes^ from the carre-fmr de Belle Vue to the Grorge 
diyL L&up, Among all these magnificent horrors, covered with beautiful shad- 
ow, do uot fail to visit Franohard, the most romantic of all these picturesque 
valleys. At Frauachard, they will tell you legends, they will show you the ruins 
of a monastery; vou will hear the history of the monks ; then by coasting a lit- 
tle lake— upon which floats a young oak of some twenty years of age, overturn- 
ed by the wind, you will soon behold with delight, the Rocke-qui-pleure» 

The Rocke-qtii-pleure is a hill naturally placed among several others of smal- 
ler height; around it, all is desolation, silence, and aridity; you feel thirsty, at 
the mere fact of finding yourself upon these sands, among these rocks, beneath 
this burning ^un. But listen ; do you hear the silvery sound of a drop of wa- 
ter, which fSUs from the sky into a nacre-shell I It i» strange — this pearl whioh 
detaches itself from this vast rock, this drop of pure water which falls with jl 
WNvnittr fiom this inimense g^nnite ! At all times, in all a^ asous, ben^th ttur 
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hottest sun, in the coldest winter, the same rock eternally gives the same drop 
of pure and unalterable water, never more, never less. There are stiU, among 
the renowned places, the Mont de Henri /F., the Rocker d^Aran, the Mont Ai- 
gUi the Fentes de la Reine, the Erahles, the Table du Chrand Veneur ; the 
spectre huntsman leads the midnight chase to the barking of his ghostly dogs; 
the Grande TailUt the Village d*Aron, the Pressoirs du Roi, the Bouquet du 
Roij Henry IV. et SuUy^ two old oaks admirable among all the oaks, and the 
Rocker des Deux S^eurs. Oh ! what terrible and touching histories, stories of 
hunting and of love, of treason and of vengeance, this aged forest has covered 
with its shadow, an ancient, silent, profound shadow, and which is reached by no 
other noise than the stag braying, the bird singing, the horn resounding through 
the wood. And yet, what I prefer for the beauty of the landscape, is the lovely 
^K>t which I visited yesterday. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SAINT CLOUD. 



This lovely spot, which I prefer even to the stately pile of the palace of Fon* 
tainebleau, is the park of Saint Cloud, which is overlooked by the heights of 
Bellevue. The very journey from Paris to Saint Cloud is a true fete. Saint 
Cloud is at the gates of Paris ; you may go there by traversing the Bois de Bou- 
logne with its marvellous paths. If you wish to do it properly, you will take 
the barrier of Versailles, and ascend the gentle acclivity which leads you to the . 
village of Passy — Passy, an American city — ^the hospitable hamlet which Frank- 
lin chose, for the sojourn which he made in Paris, at the time of the universal 
enthusiasm. It was a strange thing to see this man, who was the ambassador 
of a revolution, walking without sword, without embroidery, without powder, 
without ruffles, amid the crowd of the courtiers of the king of France. This 
man was good sense suddenly let loose in the midst of poetry ; he was the citi- 
zen, who treated on terms of equality— and for their good — ^with all the great 
lords of thisVorm-eaten royalty. Ah! if these improvident men had but lis- 
tened to the advice of the American printer; if they had but known how to 
read that simple book. Poor Richard^ the revolution which was advancing with 
a gianf s step, would not have surprised them in all the disorder and in all the 
misei-y Of ruin and bankruptcy ! This new comer from America would have 
taught the friends of King Louis XVI., the flatterers of King Louis XV., that 
great word which comprehends the life of nations and men — ^foresight. Passy 
remembers Franklin ; one fine street in this beautiful village is called the rue 
Franklin, They still show the elevated esplanade, from the summit of which 
our compatriot drew the lightning from heaven, as an aspiring epigraph says, 
Eriptdi codofuLtnen ! As for having torn the sceptre from tyrants, seeptrwnque 
tyrannis, Franklin had no such ambition ; and if by tyrant, the Latin verse in- 
tended the good King Louis XVI., the Latin verse would praise Franklin for 
an action which would have horrified that honest, kind, worthy man, who was 
equally incapable of cowardice and cruelty. Passy remembers the time when 
it was the rendezvous of all the fashionable world, and of the most fashionable 
world. In the simple view of these beautiful houses, these vast gardens, all this 
exterior decoration, it is easy to find vestiges of 1730 and some following years. 
More than one little house, at the present day honestly inhabited, was built up- 
on the edge of the wood by King Louis XV., for some favorite of the moment. 
From Versailles, the good sire came across the fields; and once within the 



•raall, discreet^ gallant house of Mademoiselle de Rqinaiis for instanee, the 
mother of the Abba de Bourbon, he forgot the annoyauces of that royalty of 
France, which is so heavy when it is idle, and which felt itself conquered and 
surpassed by an irresistible force. I have seen this house which formerly be- 
longed to Mademoiselle de Romans ; the trees which the king planted have now 
become magnificent ; the house is of simple and elegant appearance, but-^-and 
nothing can be more reasonabIc*-this house, with which the king of France 
was contented, has been embellished, enlarged, and worthily finished by a good 
citizen of Paris. In the dining-room, it has more than once happened, that 
Louis XV., urged to it by the vivacity of the discourse, was obliged to strike 
mpon the table, saying, ** The king, gentlemen!" Suddenly, each one would 
return to the attitude of respect. Another time in a moment of good humor—- and 
I must own that M. de Richelieu had at that instant more wit than Voltaire- 
Louis XV. gave a box on the ear to M. de Richelieu, who was seated at his 
right hand. He was certainly in a delicate position. What should he do ? 
how should he behave? how prevent himself from being vexed and looking red? 
and on the other hand, how receive such an affront without complaining ? M. 
de Richelieu, recovered from his astonishment, and gave the blow to his next 
neighbor, saying ** The king wishes il'to pass round .'" The blow passed ; but 
I have yet to understand how the gentleman, who was seated on the king's left 
hand, extricated himself from the difficulty. 

Quite at the end of the Grand Rue of Passy, La MuetU (another erection of 
King Louis XV., but this time for the reigning mistress, Madame de Pompar 
dour) throws its aged shadow across the path ; it is the sweetest spot in the 
world. The park is laid out with wonderful ingenuity ; the garden is blended 
with the wood ; the chateau is built with the ornamental rapture of the archi- 
tects of former days. In this house, long resided, like a great lord as he was, 
amid the finest statues and most excellent chefs d^GBUvre of painting, the cele- 
brated M. Erard. He was a great artist and a clever connoisseur ; he invented 
in France, and indeed throughout Europe, the piano— that wonderful instra- 
luent to which we owe so many masterpieces, and which has so happily served 
the genius of that poet named Franz-Liztz. You salute La MuetU as yott 
pass, and still going by the wood, you regain the brink of the water. Proceed 
a little at hazaupd, as you must, if you would see everything ; look at Mount 
Val6rien— formerly it jvas a burial-ground, now it is a fortress. Some of the 
noble dead interred there, were obliged to be removed to the cemetery of P^re 
la Chaise, like all the dead of the present generation. There, nevertheless, re- 
posed till the end of the world (at least, she believed so), the most turbulent and 
most restless woman of diis century, wMch is nevertheless the century of tur- 
bulent women— Madame de Genlis. Did she sufficiently display, in her misei^ 
able fashion, her beauty, her wit, her intelligence, her style, her talent? Hat 
she been wandering enough, truant enough, sufficiently beaten by all the blows 
of misfortune ? Did she have enough dangerous connexions, and among so 
many foolish things, has she left one deUghtful, little chef d'ceuvre — Made- 
moiselle de Clertnont 1 She died in time, before the Duke of Orleans, whoee 
governess she had been, ascended the throne of France. This was one of the 
blessings of his majesty King Louis Philippe, to be delivered from the dotage of 
this good woman, who woidd have become insupportable in his present elevated 
rank. 

A beautiful open-work iron bridge, light and aerial, crosses the Seine ; an easw 
route will conduct you to Saint Cloud-^Saint Cloud ready-dressed and adorned, 
and filled with wandering melodies. The village displays itself upon the benev- 
olent height ; the proud Seine bounds at a distance. The park is a chef d'ceuvre 
of art, seconded by every natural elegance; the ch&teau, placed between two 
terraces, between two avenues, presides over this collection of meadows, of v^er- 
dure, of lawn, of basins. But, does it not seem to you that suddenly the mdon 
is covered with a cloud ? It is night, the autumn wind howls through the trees, 
the yellow leaves are hurled even to the sky, a lamentable noise fills the melao- 
cholj fi>rest. Oto the deserted terrace, you may distinguish, by the dim light 
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mtdeh prooeedB from the stonny heaTetts, a man walking, who is wrapped in a 
black cloak ; his step is agitated, his look is restless, his gesture is full of pity ; 
lie waits, but like a person who wishes the appointed hour wouM not come so 
quickly; he waits like one who is afiraid of his own triumph. Suddenly, at a 
certain hour of the night, half opens the door of that house from which royalty 
is already exiled ; from this half-opened door issues a woman of noble appear- 
ance ; her countenance is pale, her forehead is clear ; by her step, by her cour- 
>g6» you may recognise a queen I It is the queen, and the man who waits for 
her is Mirabeau ! The tribune throws himself at the knees of th^ conquered 
majesty ; he dares not touch with his hands, he dares not touch with his lips, 
the hand which is extended toward him ! He asks pardon, he implores forgive- 
nesa! Now he can understand all the violence of the blows which he has given 
to this monarchy of so many centuries' duration ! The queen raises Mirabeau, 
uid without ostentation, without disguise, without pride, she says to him, *' Scne 
U8 P^ Then, in the mind of this fiery democrat, who had violently thrown down 
eveiy obstacle which opposed itself to his greatness, was wr6ught one of those 
miracles which would have saved a less desperate party : the gentleman shone 
out again from beneath the tribune ; the draper gave place to the Count de Mi- 
rabeau. The evil days of his turbulent youth disiq)peared from his remem- 
brance and his reproaches ! The Fort de Joux and the Chfiteau de Yincennes, 
and all the lettres de cachet, and all the insults formerly offered him, have no 
longer any power over this reconciled mind ; these lamentable recollections are 
efiaced at the first view of the queen of France ; she is a queen, she is a wo- 
wan, she is a mother, and she supplicates ! This time, Marie Antoinette was 
triumphant — Mirabeau was conquered. The tribune quitted the terrace of 
Saint Cloud resolved to save the throne of Louis XVI. . . . But alas ! it was no 
longer possible, the revolution had commenced its progress ; in vain was it for 
man to attempt to stop it ; it must absolutely proceed, and draw with it the 
trhole of France into this bottomless abyss. For having wished to resist the 
torrent raised by his own eloqijience, Mirabeau was himself overwhelmed in this 
flood of violence and murder. Bring about revolutions then, to satisfy your 
•ws vengeance ! The revolution, as it passes on, crushes you— «s proud of do- 
ing so, as was the first Brutus of sending his son to death. 

A line avenue of beech-trees planted by Louis XlV.'s own son, that unworthy 
pupil of Bossuet, will conduct you to a charming spot named TiUe d'Avray. 
VUle d'Avray is the peaceful viUage abandoned to its own good nature : here 
yon win find no kings, no princes, no great lords ; but simpfy rich bankers and 
a few clever aitists, who do not like to lose sight of their beloved city. One of 
the dearest romanceaa of France— a clever man, a subtle observer, capricious, 
ftntastical, unequal, he who, next to M. Scribe, has contributed most to the 
wnusement of his own epoch— has built himself a picturesque cabin on the line 
of the railroad, which travellers point out to each other as they pass. King 
Charles X. hunted by choice at Ville d'Avray, and in this hunt he displayed all 
his royal magniflcenoe. The dauphiness, a pious woman among all the pious, 
had an estate at Ville d^Avray. To her we owe that beautifnl road which sur- 
rounds the whole neighboring country. On the other side of the same hiU, the 
Chl^teau de Bellevue formerly raised its delightful terrace. There lived, in the 
Inidst «f the villagers who blessed them, mesdames the sisters of King Louis 
XV., with their humble virtues ! How long their earnest prayers arrested the 
anger of which the heatvens were full ! The Valley de Fleury fills all the op- 
posite space with its magnificence. But we must certainly have more than one 
day to contemplate these mild aspects, to tell you all the beautiful spots in tins 
vast forest, and what delightful houses the forest protects with its shadow. 
Picture to yourself an immense ocean of verdure and of flowers, mingled with 
eries of joy «ad sweet songs. But what am I about ? I had almost forgotten 
to ^mhod you of the Lantern of Diogenes, placed at the top of an obehsk erects 
ad for that purpose by order of Napoleon, in one of liie finest spots in the pwk. 
A spiral staircase leads you to the summit, whence you may obtain a varied amd 
angnificeut view. Thia UmtenH-whieh dumg the Imperial govemment« w«i 
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always lighted, when the council was sitting at Saint CIoiid-4i now a plaee of 
rendezvous for parties of pleasure, who meet again there, after straying in the 
plantations. 

When evening comes the same rural labyrinth insensibly leads you back ta 
your point of departure — the park of Saint Cloud— in good time, the sun is now 
less powerful. The oldest trees form a long, principal alley, other cenienary 
trees fill the space^ The Parisians have arrived, and have already spread be- 
neath the yoke elms ; the cries were never more joyous, the groves never mon 
thronged : the road is filled, the steamboat brings each hour its lovely cargo of 
young men and girls. Listen! the music is beginning! It is the ball, always 
the ball, which gives the signal. Before long, and when the shades of night are 
really fallen, a thoosand lights of all colors will invade the park of Saint Cloud. 
The bird awoke amid the foliage, and thinking it is day, will commence his 
morning hymn, soon interrupted by the sound of the morning watch, recalfing 
the dragoons to the neighboring barracks. Still later, a briUiant firework will 
burst in the heated air. Without fireworks, there can be no good filte for thn 
Parisian. The country is at peace, he is engaged in making his fortune, he asks 
nothijig but to live and die in this happy calm-^ut to die a long time hence ; 
and yet, gunpowder always pleases him ; he loves its blaze, he loves its noise, its 
smell, and even its smoke ; he looks at the powder burning, he enjoys it with aB 
his heart ; he dreams the rest^ while singing B6ranger*s songs ! 

Alas! in these same spots filled with the popular wave, not one of these un- 
grateful men remembers the good king Charles and the httle royal infant, \^hose 
anniversary, in bygone days, filled the park of Saint Cloud with so much joy ; 
and this lon^ alley, in which walked with a silent step, a gun upon his shoulder, 
poetry in his forehead, and love in his heart, a life-guard who called himself 
Alphonse de Lamartine— the last Bourbon guarded by the last poet of Fr»ice! 
Oh vanity ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE jrUI-T FETES. 



IlNeiiATEFUi. peoi^e ! they forget everything, except to be punctual at th« 
fet^s that are given to them. During the thirteen years since the people 
triumphed in July, almost every year has brought back to them its three days of 
idleness, of relaxation, of illuminaitions, of wrestlings and plays, in the vast space 
of the Champs Elysees. It is a sight worth witnessing, a whole people aban- 
doned to joy. The Mdt de Coca^e entices, with its bait, the most terrible and 
Che most active ambitions ; the difficulty is, to seek, at the top of a greasy pole, 
the present of the city of Paris ; a gold watch, a silver plate, a bracelet. The 
pole is surrounded by vast numbers from Paris, and, above all, from the fabourgs,. 
who are eager for the prize. The push, they jostle, they attack each other ; 
they cry, they look, they blame, they approve. The crowd, with extended 
necks, endeavor to find out who will be the victor in the game. Bets are laid, at 
the very foot of the tree ; partnership societies are formed. " If I have the 
watch, you shall have your share of it ! If you get the silver plate, we will 
melt it, and what is better, we will drink it together! it is agreed !" So that, no 
sooner is it gained, than the national recompense is carried in great triumph, to 
the silversmith of the city, a true Florentine chaser of the best ages — a great 
artist learned in the art of the sculptors. Of him it may be sud, Materiam sth- 
perebat opus (the manner is yet more excellent than the matter); in a word, it It 
Froment Meurice, the admirable goldsmith of whom I speak. *^ I have won ! \ 
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I haTe won!'* ciy the jojons banditSf bringing the appearance of the watch or 
the casket of the plate, ** I have won ! buy my watch !'* And Froment Meuiice 
buys the watch, the same watch which has been used nearly thirteen years, 
which is sold and gained, at least twice per annum, to the great joy of the Paris- 
ians. Good people! how small a thing is sufficient to amuse them ! 

Another delight of these three days is the jousts upon the water. The Pa- 
ridan loves his river, he knows it by heart ; his great enjoyment is to keep on 
the borders of the Seine, a little canoe painted green, which goes by oar and 
sail, until a sudden squall capsizes the vessel, and those who are in it, like a true 
John Bart. Besides, the river is a fine theatre, well placed in the midst of the 
eity, between two magnificent quays. The actors, lightly clad, are so happy 
and proud at having so many looks turned upon their tricks of skill and strength. 
In aU justice it must be owned, that upon the water, a leathern cap on his head 
and an oar in his hand, the Parisian is the most awkward of mortals ; but this is 
so much the better, if the awkwardness causes bursts of laughter. As for me, 1 
love all this noise, all this motion, all this crowd ; these martial exercises — these 
combats between Arabs and French tumblers, upon the trestles — these learned 
dogs, these two-headed monsters, these dwarfs, these giants, these ostlers, that 
woman who plays with a lion like the widow of Androcles. But then after these 
tnrbulent enjoyments, it is very sweet again to find a little calm repose and silence f 
The crowd have slowly started toward the Champ$ de Mars, to the barrier de 
Vincennes, in order to be present at the double fireworks ; the dome of the In- 
valids spaikles from afar, beneath the last beams of day. Let us leave the 
crowd, and remain alone to look, to listen, to recollect ourselves, to dream. 

In this quiet and happy evening meditation, I crossed the whole inhabited 
•pace which separates the Arc de Triomphe from the place de la Bastille. The 
spot is deserted, and awsdts future houses. There formerly rose, surrounded by 
his vast gardens, the sudden palace of that revolutionary, so famous for wit, 
malice, and eloquence, t called Beaumarchais. When he saw that every one 
was working, widi mind and hands, in order thoroughly to overturn that old 
French society, which has now become something less than a dream to Us, he 
set about attacking it, not by wit, like Vohaire, but by sarcasm, by irony, by 
license, summoning to the aid of his Figaro, which was rebellious like him- 
self, the most wretched women, children more than precocious, and boudoir 
scenes, which he represented to take place beneath large flowering chestnut- 
trees. He had thus assisted, by his constant sneer, in the ruin of everything. 
And, at last, one fine day, when the triumphant people carried away tiiat old 
BastiUe, which was worm-eaten and gaping on all sides, the abominable parent 
of Figaro laid out for himself, upon the site of the Bastille, English gardens, 
kiosks, grottoes, cottages, murmuring cascades, a gilded hotel— a second Bas- 
tille in which he enclosed himself with the womout remains of his wit— an 
artillery disordered and spiked in every direction. In general I know nothing 
more respectable, than the old age of great men ; glory, at its setting, is tinged 
with a beautiful reflection which renders it more serene and more imposing. 
The white hair shades so well the noble forehead, which sixty years of courage, 
of virtue, and of genius, have not entirely wrinkled ; but an old punster, who 
makes the most cruel puns ; an old actor who has taken even the greatest 
part ; a clever pamphleteer; a revolutionary following in the track of others, 
out of breath, wounded, shrivelled, who, with cool efirontery, comes to place 
himself upon the ruins of the Bastille, and who, in its wrecks, still echoing 
the groans and the tears of the miserable, arranges for himself a pretty little 
retreat, that he may die more at his ease—- this is, in truth, a pitiable sight. 

Happily, the house of Master Caron de Beaumarchais has disappeared from 
this place. These frivolous gardens, planted with old scentless roses, torn from 
the fifth act of the Marriage of Figaro^ have partially opened, to form an outlet 
for the muddy waters of a horrible canal, which terminates in a ditch. Upon 
this canal is transported, each night, the filth of the Parisian city ; it would be 
impossible to find a more just emblem of that false mind of the end of last ceiir 
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tUTff laden with pestileoce, famine, tumult, and conapiracies, and which led, oot 
to a ditch, but to the scaffold. 

However, the site of this funeral city, inhabited by so many wretched creat* 
tores, has not been entirely covered ; a small part of it has remained unoccupiedy 
doubtless in order that one day, in speaking of the 9a8tille, the child of the fau- 
bourg may be able to stamp his foot and say, ** It was here .'" When the people of 
1789 had, in their play, overthrown, with one heave, these walls which had been 
undermined by. the deeds of daritness committed within them, they returned 
home, singing, satisfied with their day, and the next morning were very much 
astonished when they heard the powerful voice of Mirabeau telling them with 
every kind of admiration and praise, that they had, on the evening before, per- 
formed an heroic action. The truth is, that the people, in their good sense, 
knew very well that they had not overthrown the Bastille ; they had found it 
aheady torn down ; they had but dispersed, here and there, the now useless 
stones. Happily, the people do not understand effecting revolutions ; at most, 
they are useful in finishing them, and in that case, they go to it with no light 
hand, and in the twinkling of an eye, nothing would have remained of the Bastille 
but its site ; all the rest would have fied like the dust which the wind drives be- 
fore it, on the approach of a storm. 

By die beautiful light which the moon gave, on the evening of which I speak, 
I had the very natural curiosity to penetrate within the boards which still sui<- 
rounded this court of the vanished Bastille. The door, which is rarely closed, 
was half open ; I entered, without difficulty, this melancholy, empty enclosure, 
and found that I could see, at my leisure, the immense scaffolding of the column 
of July, the gaping air-hole of its foundations boldly thrown so as to support the 
weight of this bronze, the vaults doomed to reunite all the heroes who fell 
during the three days. At the summit of the column, even then, shone the 
Gallic' cock, with dismantled claws, and wings awkwardly extended. Poor ani- 
mal ! vigilant in the poultry-yard, but ill at ease as soon as he is beyond his own 
domains. They wished to make him play an heroic part for which he is by no 
means calculated ; they have taken him from his seraglio to place him at the 
head of armed battalions. 

Within this silent enclosure arose a boarded cabin, which disappeared the very 
day on which the monument of July was inaugurated. The cabin was silent. 
Tne bird slept in his cage, suspended at this humble window. 

The mignionette of the little garden shed its sweetest odors. In the distance, 
willows— not weeping-willows— waved their silvery foliage in the light whisper of 
the breeze. No one would ever have imagined that on this place had stood that 
iron prison, without heart and without sun, of which King Louis XI. was so 
proud— -the Bastille ! « 

1 was pondering, in the shade, I scarcely know what, when I perceived that I 
was not alone. A man was there, an old man, seated, with a melancholy look, 
at the foot of this gigantic shadow. He appeared to be plunged in profound 

§rief ; indeed, I never saw any one more afflicted. «• Sir," said he to me, after 
le first compliments, ** you see before you a poor man, whom the last revolu- 
tion has driven without pity from his estate. They say, sir, that our crumbling 
society holds now only by one thread, property ; and yet I, the incontestably le- 
gitimate proprietor of this house, this gaiden, this elephant, formerly so proud, 
now humbled and reduced like his master. I am exiled ; they do not wait until 
I am dead ; they say to me, * Begone !' They destrc^ the colossus of which I 
have been the faithful guardian by day and by night; I shall not survive it, nr.'* 
As he said these words, large drops fell from his eyes. There is no sight so af- 
fecting as that of an old man in tears, and I was touched with pity for him. 

When he had wiped away his tears with the back of his hand, " I wish you," 
said he, ** to know my history, in order that you may some day relate it. I am 
(ar from being one of the conquerors of the Pastille. The day on which it was 
taken, I passed, without thinking of any harm. Almost before I had time to 
turn my head, the monument was reduced to powder, and the people had left, 
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cmrymg with them, qa a troi^iyv tome unhappy beuBtgs taken fram thia profovnd 

darkDess. 

^ It waa night ; the moon lightad up thia firaahly-raised hill, nearly aa it illu- 
lainea it at the preaent moment. It waa very late to return that evening to my 
poor house. I arranged myself as I beat could, to aleep upon the aite of aome 
rained cell, and never before, I imagine, had the night been ao beautiful in one 
of theae dungeons. Ererything sang around me ; t^ ourious stars were grouped 
together in the sky ; you would have aipid they had appointed a rendezvous above, 
to ascertain what was passing below. From the bosom of these half-opened 
deptba exhaled, never more to return, the many groana and siglis, the many blaa- 
phemies and miseries, and the profound darkness which this spot had enclosed. 
The mild rays of the moon glided slowly through these benevolent crevices, like 
hope, when it enters the heart of man. This was beautiful and poetic ; it waa 
like a grateful prayer, like a Te Deum murmured in a low voice, aomething pioua 
and sacred ascending from between these overturned stones. 

** At midnight, the hour for phantoms, I saw all Ais solitude animated ; the 
countless heroes of this funeral drama placed themselves before me in all kinds 
o£ attitudes. The rebellious professor implored the forgiveness of God in his own 
way, striking his breast in silence. The orator spoke aloud of liberty and tyr- 
anny ; the poet aummoned the people to arms. I heard reaounding, in the most 
mekmcholy tones, the sweetest names of our history : it was a strange mingling 
of iron chains and velvet robea, a singular confusion of blue cordons and swonb, 
and newly-made pens. At the summit of the towers which had not yet entirely 
fallen, walked, with crossed arms, the many beautiful ladies, and the many biave 
knights, of whom old age— precocious within these waUs— had taken possession, 
when they had seen little more than twenty years, and without their ever having 
made use of those gilded hours of youth which nothing can replace. On the 
platform prcmienaded the old governor, with hia hand upon his sabre ; he was 
the chief prisoner in this world of captives. 

** Sir, on that night, the chamber of torture was yet standing, and you might 
have seen, through the yawning crevice, the executioneia heating their inatrv* 
ments in the furnace. Oh what a scene was presented on this first night of the 
unveiled Bastille .' what funeral songs ! what joyful exclamations .' mhat an in- 
effable Tt Deum / what a dreadful De Profundis ! 

*' The next moroing, when I roused from this half-waking dream, I thought 
the people would return to take possession of their conquest ; but dbey did not 
eome ; they had so much to do, so much to see, so much to bring about, that 
I remained the absolute master of the demolished Bastille. There I installed 
nsyaelf as well as I knew how ; with my own hands I built this little cabin, and 
it was the first time that the stone of dungeons had served to construct so sweet 
an asylum. There were some little yellow flowers which had had the courage 
to grow upon these frightful walls; I gathered their seed, and you see how they 
have flourished ; the birds of some prisoners, less unhappy than their compan- 
ions, and not wishing for the liberty which the people had given them, as if they 
had been prisoners of state, I collected, and gave to them a place in my flower- 
garden. I even respected the dazzled spiders which ran about the wrecks, seek- 
ing a place to deposite their thread, for they were assuredly the grand-daughters 
of P^lisson, who was crushed by a ferocious jailer. From all this misery I had 
made my fortune ; in this nothingness I had found a shelter, in this dust a gar- 
den, in this state-prison a kingdom of which I was the absolute master. 

** One day, after many storms and tempests, the nation intrusted me with the 
care of the immense elephant of plaster destined to recall the work of July ]4» 
1789. I adopted this elephant which the people confided to me, and the colos- 
aua, on the other hand, recognised me for its driver. I have heard it said that 
in India the elephant bends Lis knee, to allow his master to mount more easily 
iqK>n his back. My elephant was no less docile ; only, even when kneeling, it 
would have been impossible to reach that tower which he carried so lightly. 
What did he do then ? He held out to me his large hind foot, and through 
his hollow leg I penetrated to the very heart of the animal. From that day, I 



was indeed the master of a true palace ; my ball-room was formed in the stom- 
ach of the gentle creatare, my work-room admitted daylight through the left 
eye. When I ascended my tover, I hovered ever the Parisian city, and thence 
heard all kinds of strange noises. At a distance, I saw large armies setting out 
for conquest, and other armies retttsmng, ^ppled, but covered with glory. In 
this tumult, I more than once discovered a Uttle man dressed in a gray surtout, 
who, with one motion of his sword, with one look of his eyes, made these urndes 
bound oSy and they went to the near or distant eoantries of Europe, to rebovnd 
at the place wMeh the master had designated to them. All contemporary his" 
tory has thus passed before me, without my being very well able to anderstand 
its concealed import ; for at lAm place all the powetB stof^d : you wouM have 
said that the BastiMe was stiH wect, so afraid were the masters of this agitated 
France of losing themselves in these latitudes. Here stopped conqverors aadl 
their armies, ki^s and nations, as if a quarantine line had been plaeed betweeo 
my domain and the rest of the world. The horse of Napoleon Bonaparte treBi-» 
bled with fear when he trod upon thki ill-extinguished volcano ; iUng Loub 
XVIII. turoed away his head ; Charles X. became pale with alarm ; I only was 
calm in this kingdom of death, and often said to myself— «t the sight of so many 
revolutions, of which tilie report did but just reach my ear-^that * many more 
revolutions would pass, before the French nation would think of disturbing me« 
in the nest which 1 had formed for myself.' Vahi hope ! fool that I was ! fo^ 
suddenly, one fine summer's day, as I was quietly seated at the door of my cabia^ 
I heard resounding one of those loud reports to which, during the last forty 
years, my ear had been accustomed ; I ascended to the tc^ of my tower, sayings 
*• It is nothing, it is only a revolution taking place !' It was indeed a revolution ; 
it was accomplished as quickly as the taking of the Bastille. I saw at a distanca 
something like a funeral-procession leading an old man, a woman, a^child . . • • 
exiles wb^m a vessel awaited at Cherbourg." 

Then the old man told me of his new nusfortime : how he had calculated, but 
in vain, that the revolution of July would not so soon complete the monument 
which it had begun ; how the elephant of the Qasdile, that masterpieee of wltteh 
he was the guardian, had been suddenly surrounded by sneers and contempt ; 
how, finally, this column of July had risen in a moment, as if it had sprung 
from the ground, carried above by the sonorous wings of its Gallic cocks. 

*^ This, sir, is the cause of my grief; I have lived too long ; I have finished 
by seeing an impossibility— I mean a revolution which itself completes the moB« 
uments which it has itself begun ; I have seen myself stripped, even before death, 
of the beautiful domain which I had reclaimed from the ditcdies of the BastUle. 
It is done ; I have bade adieu to my cabin, to my garden, to my beautiful park, 
to my beloved elephant ; it is done ; rich and and powerful as I was, behold ma 
Ro^, ruined, and a beggar !" 

Thus spake the old man. I pitied this dethioned king, and threw a last loi»k 
upon the humble el^hant, which seemed to me resign^ to his fate. At that 
moment the moon became clouded, the cohiam of July disappeared in the dark- 
ness, and it was impossible for me to determine, whether the old man had not 
been carried away by passion, when he represented this monument as an ijBCom* 
plete and too hastily-executed toy of fortune and chance. 



CHAPTER XV. 

MINERAL WATKRS. 

The Parisian country is so complete, that they hare finished by discoTeriog 
even mineral waters. At the present moment, Baden-Baden, Weis^Baden, Ems, 
with its health-giving streams, Vichy, Aix in Savoy, Spa, the relaxation of Bel- 
gium, Plombieres, and the delightful baths of Lucca, and all those fine rendez* 
▼ous of amusement and enjoyment which the Pyrenees enclose, have been re* 
placed by the waters of the lake d'Enghien. The Parisian is naturally a person 
who will not quit the walls of the city within which he dwells ; he surrounds 
himself by railroads expressly for this purpose— not that he may go and seek 
other nations, but that all the nations of Europe may come and seek him in 
their most splendid attire. The Parisian, without having left Paris, knows the 
whole world by heart ; even without your taking the trouble to question him, he 
will tell you what is passing in London, what is done in New York, where the 
queen of England took her last airing, what brilliant review his majesty the 
emperor of Russia has held, what new reform their majesties the king of Prus- 
sia and the emperor of Austria meditate in their profound wisdom. The Parisian 
sees all with one glance ; he is everywhere, he knows all the news ; he knows 
nothing else, but then his information on this subject is complete. Why, then, 
do you wish him to disturb himself henceforth ? He is resolved not to disturb 
himself, not even to go to a distance in search of health ; health is at his gates, 
a journey of three hours will place it within his reach. For the true Parisian, 
the lake d'Enghien replaces the bleached and ancient wonders of Switzerland. 
At Enghien are assembled, in a degree sufficient to content these beings of so 
much mind, the emotions of travelling, the repose of the country, the flowers 
of the meadow, the neighborhood of the hills— and, above all, the lake, which 
leflects in the silvery mirror the calm smiling landscape. This narrow space is 
enough, and more than enough, to refresh these happy men after their hardest 
labors, to cure them of their most lively passions, to restore to them all the 
strength and all the vivacity which they have expended during the winter. 
Thanks to the sweet valley of such easy poetry, even the Alps have nothing to 
attract them ; the voyage round the world appears to them a folly ; and indeed 
what is the use of going so far, in order to find the peaceful joys and the de- 
l^htful freedom of the country, when you have them close at hand, when yon 
can transport yourself there in a few hours ; above all, when these poor, deli- 
cate', fragile ladies can find, on the borders of this gently-agitated lake, the rest 
wb.ch is so necessary for them? For my part, I have not the boldness to 
b^dme them. I wished to see, and I have seen, this charming valley, of which 
poetry recounts so many marvels-*-which are not, however, beyond the truth. 
Picture to yourself an immense park, filled with villages and hamlets, gardens 
and forests, with a fertile soil, limpid waters, and rich culture ; nothing is want- 
ing, not even ruins and old castles. There lived and reigned, in the time of 
Louis the Gross, that terrible Bouchard de Montmorenci, who was so difficult 
to tame. Many frightful stories are related of '.Lis bandit, who was the head of 
one of the most illustrious houses in France. But, at the present day, nothing 
remains of these men of iron, except some ruins of their ch&teau, and the re- 
membrance of their glory. In France, glory is the only thing which is imper- 
bhable ; the feudal towers have been demolished, the gotnic churches ^lave been 
torn down, the princely domains have been sold by auction .... but not one 
of the great names of France has been forgotten. And this is the reason that 
she has continued so great among the nations of the world. 

Among all the Montmorencies who have furnished so many constables to 
France, the people particularly remember that courageous Anne de Montmo- 
renci, who was the right hand of Francis I. and his most valiant gentleman. 
History recalls to us that unhappy Henri de Montmorenci, put to death in Par- 
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if by Cardinal de Richelieu, who thus revenged upon the head of the first Chris- 
tian baroQf the insults received by the feudal kings. At the present moment^ 
the beautiful village which Sears the name of Montmorenci is one of the nu- 
merous rendezvous of the Parisians during the summer: the village is a delight- 
ful spot, the wood resounds with cries of joy. The first who pointed out to the 
Parisian this forest of his adoption, was no less a person than Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. Before him, very few travellers had trusted themselves in this forest 
enclosed between two mountains; but when he had once carried there his elo- 
quent poverty, his generous inspiration, his enthusiastic and loving reveries, 
diere was soon a contest who should visit these beautiful paths celebrated by the 
author of the Emile. But in that modest house, which is still visited with re- 
spect, J. J. Rousseau found ^his only days of repose and solitude, and almost 
Ms only days of hope ; there he forgot those ardent struggles, those often cruel 
passions, and finally ,-~must it be said ? — ^the delirium of his pride. After him, 
the little house was inhabited by a more natural and a more naturally happy 
man, Gretry, the artless author of so many charming melodies, the amiable 
composer of the most popular chefs d'oeuvre of French music. This very 
winter, all Paris trembled at the sound of that strain now become national, '* dh 
Richardt ohinyking!** Dear little house, rendered illustrious by these two 
geniuses ! It might repeat, in case of need, the happiest chomsses from the 
Devin du Village, and the exquisite trio of Zemire et Azor! TheParisian never 
finis to commence his ramble in the forest of Montmorenci, by visiting the house 
of Jean Jacques. There, he finds the beech table on which wrote the author of 
the Helaise, the cage in which sang his favorite bird, and even his wooden bed, 
the witness of so many sleepless nights. Poor Rousseau ! and how the agitations 
of his life would disgust the wise men of the best acquired celebrity ! But 
the man who truly conceals himself, where does he hide? 

Not far from Montmorenci, when you have traversed a small wood of oak, 
and descended to the bottom of the valley, you will find yourself at Saint Ora- 
tion,-— Saint Gratien, which was the retreat of the calmest and most sincere of 
heroes, the Marshal de Catinat. He was the pride of the armies of his majesty 
King Louis XIV. ; the most serious and most amiable man of the great centu- 
ly. Never was the self-denial of any one carried to a greater extent ; his cour- 
age was equalled only by his modesty. After having gained so many battles, he 
quitted the court, in order to retire to this beautiful mansion, where, from time 
to time, the respect and the praise of men came to seek the marshal, who had 
fallen into disgrace with the king. 

The shades of Saint Gratien have preserved I know not what imposing gran- 
deur, which has an irresistible effect. In vain has the house been demolished ; 
in vain has the park been divided among the citizens of Paris ; I know not why, 
but people are ulent when they pass beneath these trees, as if the illustrious 
captain were about to make his appearance. 

Baubonne, on the contrary, is a gay, amiable village, of somewhat profane 
appearance, and which, if need were, could easily recall the follies, the elegan- 
ces, and the yices of last century. There lived and reigned, less by wit than 
by grace, less by the youth and beauty of her countenance, than by the kind- 
ness and excellence of her heart, that so-loved and so-charming Madame 
d'Houdetot, for whom«-I had almost said by whom— was written £e HeUnse^ 
and who must inspired Jean Jacques with his warmest pages. In the world of 
literature, she was called the Sevigni of Sannois ; and, indeed, she had her de- 
lightful ease, her piquant conversation, her witty mind. 

From the village of Sannois to the village of Epinay is not far; but what an 
infinite distance separated Madame d'Houdetot from Madame d'Epinay. The 
latter, even. without trusting too much to the Confessions, was an arrant flirt! 
These men and women of the eighteenth century had very little heart ! They 
amused themselves with this great genius as if he were a jHvolous plaything; 
they treated him like one of the baboons on their chimney-piece. Madame 
d'Epinay called him her bear; but the bear grew sulky, and once offended would 
not wait under the roof which she had lent him, until the month of May had 



reapptared, not even tiM tkm fint floweis of April blossomed ; he would leeite, 
leave immediately, beneath tbjs cold December cloud, aeroas the snow which 
corded tlie highway, poor, ill, already old, and dragging after him some 
.wretched furniture, which was broken on the road. But nevertheless, leave 
Jean Jacques to instal himself in his new asvlum ; sufer the spring, the sun, the 
song oi the bird, all the sweet harmonies of the country to return, and you will 
see the great genius himself again. You will recognise him by the lively in- 
spiration of his eloquence. Ilianks to this fresh landscape which has yielded 
lum so many honest joys, and so much delirium without danger, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau is everywhere in^ this valley, which he has surveyed under every as- 
pect. You find him again at the foot of the old trees, near the fountain which 
murmurs its (daintive song, on the borders of the lake, in the evening, when the 
moon rises in the softly*lighted heavens. The rest of this charming country is 
equally fertile in associations. 

Poor Rousseau ! he was for a long time the love and the idol of the Parisian ! 
His books were the favorite reading of all the young men and sdl the httle giiis; 
they repaired each year in pilgrimage to this valley, rendered illustrious by his 
wonderful genius. It seems to me, that this adoration of Jean Jacques is some- 
what enfeebled in this forgetful country of France. Whether it is, that Jean 
Jacques Rousseau has formed in this century, such terrible disciples (M. de 
Lamennais and George Sand), or whether dull curiosity as to the events of 
which romance treats, has prevailed over brilliancy and vivacity of style— the 
fact is, that tiie author of the ErnUe and the Htldise^ appears to me, to have 
AQlen into profound disgrace. More than any other spot in the world, does the 
vidley of Montmorenci recall to us J. J. Rousseau ; there he has lived, if not 
happy, at least firee, at least his own master, to obey as he would, the power of 
inspiration and genius. The Hermitage of Montmorenci recalls to us the happy 
transports of wluch these lovely spots were the witnesses. This time, the poet, 
an enthusiast f<Mr silence and solitude* quitted the noisy city, never more to re* 
tnm to it. The simple house was barely repaired, the spring was yet far dis- 
iBiit ; but the impatience of the unsoeiable being was so great, his joy was' so 
lively, that in spite of everything he would set out. He recalls it to my mind, 
as if it had only happened last spring ! The earth was just beginning to vege« 
Ute ; you coiUd see \h^ violets and the primroses ; the blushing buds of the 
trees began to show themselves. In the wood which joins the house, do you 
hear the nichtiAgak ? Oh what delight for this popular hero of the gay saloons 
of Paris, what happiness for tbis spoiled child of feme, at last to find hinoself 
idoue and free, in this pure air, in tius open space, in this budding wood ! Thus 
he would see everytlmig with his own eyes, touch everything with his own 
hands— look at all, listen to all— -the sounds <^ earth and the sounds of heaven, 
and all the wandering melodies of morning and evening. Not a path, not a 
copse, not a grove, not a nook, which he does not explore with the greatest de- 
light. This i^ace, solitary rather than wild, transported him m idea, to the ends 
of the earth ; it had some of those touching beauties which ans seldom found 
near cities, and never, on reaching the spot, could you imagine that you wmfo 
but at the distancae of four leagues from Paris. 

Thus he freely yielded himself to his rural delirium ; the forest of Montmo^ 
renci became has work-room. There he dreamed, he meditated, he wrote, he 
watched the clouds as they passed over the face of the sky ! He occupied him* 
self, in this profound peace, with the means of giving perpetual peace to the 
men who wished for it ; Pax hondnibus bona vdtmtatts J There especially he 
forgot nature paintied, arranged, tortured, prepared beforehand, as it was under- 
stood at that epoch of every kind of artifice, which was even introduced among 
the flowers, that sprang in such liberal numbera from the bosom of the earth. 
In the old forest, there were no jets d'eau, no manufactured groves, no part^res, 
no statues ; and al^o no pamphlets, no harpsichords, no trios, no foolish difli- 
culties, no boa mots, no insipid affectation, no little narrators, and no great sup- 
pers ; nor yet any amber, or furbelows, or jewels ; and behind one> there was no 
Mokey to pour out, for you^ with a pleasant air* aduiteeated wines. No, gu^ 
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toAy, but to make amends for thit, there was the greatest independiBiicev an 
agreeable and solitary asjrlom, hawthorn bushes, thickets laden with fruks; 
meadows, wheat, hanriets, mstic songs, detightful shades, and the purling of tJie 
Inooks. There also, he recalled the few fine days of his youths ihe first pa^ 
tations of his heart, the happy aeeidents of his life ; the dmner at the ch&tean 
de Tonne ; Mademoiselle Galley and her companion, when they crossed the 
water, showing their white teeth as they laughed ; and the scene of the tree 
covered with cheiries--*** Why are net my lips chenles!" and Mademoiselle de 
Breil— the charming Madame Battle, whose memory still enlightens the whole 
city of Turin ; and Madame de Lamage ; and you also, piquant Zulietta, ikm 
Venetian I Past intoxication, remembrances of early days, distant melodies, 
floating reveries, passing ettthusiasm of the first spring seasons, Tsnisfaed to so 
great a distance ! 

But, to these choice minds, love is neve|^ imposs^le ; they have at their G<Mn- 
maud aU kinds of new passions ; the ideal satii^es them-— the ideal, which «nigs 
and which dreams, and which colors all dreams* Hail then to the country of 
chimeras ! Let us leave Rousseau to surround himself, at his ease, with tfas 
most perfect cieatuies, celestial by their virtues, angels by their beauty. A 
happy man at last, behold him flitting in the air, amid the lovely beings of his 
creation. There he passes hours, there he passes days, he gives his whole life 
to this occupation ; he will scarcely take time to eat, so impatient is he to re- 
turn to the enchanted forest, which is filled with these aerial imaginations ! 

But, oh misfortune ! all this dream of love is about to become reality ; afi 
this ideal happiness is to be replaced by ardent passion, bitter' tears, sleepless 
nights, agitations of the heart ! Oh Madame d*Houdetot, what were you about, 
when you took the fancy to pass by the mill of Clairvaux in order to arrivis at 
the Hermitage ? She laughed ! die had plunged her foot mto the mud, up to 
the ankle^bone, and it was necessary for the philosopher to allow this Uttle foot 
to be dried at his fire ! Poor Jean Jacques Rousseau ! Assuredly the Louvre 
is a beautiful work among all the works of men.; it shines with a brilliancy new 
every day ! The Louvre is the admiration of Paris and of the world. And yet 
audi is th6 mighty power of poetiy and imagination, that two lines of a gveaC 
writer will give even the celebrity of the Louvre, to the most humble sfanib aad 
the most unknown path of the feoest of Montmoreaei. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

PX^WEBS. 



Iir the month of June, you will suddenly find that you ean be present at ikB 
filte of the flowers. They have their day of glory and of triunq^h, their crowas 
and their golden medals, as well as poetry and the fine arts. The chateau lad 
the Tuiieries is not too splendid, to belter these fragile but charming wreslMfe 
of the Parisian Flora,. the palace of the Luxembourg is not too magnificent, 
Worthily to accommodate them. Suffer me then to conduct you to thu beauti- 
ful spot, where the wisest horticulturists and the most skilful gaxdeners of Paris 
assemble all the riches of their hot-houses, of their gardens, of their orchards, in 
order to compose, wit^ the four seasons of the year, gathered together in the 
same place, the freshest, most delightful, and most fugitive of exhibitions. 

To speak the truth* it is a wonderful display. You are much astonished, no 
doubt, when you see arriving at the Louvre, the Caaaandre of M. Pradier, or 
the Cain of M. Etex— ^mountains of marble or bronse ; but it is doubtless much 
more surprising, to see runnitig to the Lttxembow^ roses and oaka, the camar 
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tion and the cameliaf the former the honor of the gardens, the latter the gkMy 
and pride of the opera-boxes, which it converts into so many parterres mter- 
• mingled with living flowers ! Yes, it is strange to see blended-^not only with- 
out violence, but on the contrary, in the most delightful manner — com and 
grapes, the winter apple and the peach, the monthly roae and the chilly magno- 
lia grandiflora. Formerly this was the task of the landscape painters, the wofk 
of Cabat or of Jules Dupr^ ; they remained the absolute and legitimate masters 
of the verdant forest, the calm orchard ; now, in their turn, gardeners and labor- 
ers sef themselves to the employment; the landscape painter is surpassed by a 
power superior to his own : strictly speaking, it is the realization of the speech 
of Jean Bart to Louis XIV. — •* What he has said, IwiU do /" 

Meantime, we must hasten, if we vish to see in their beauty, these delicate 
paintings which the pencil of man has never touched ; we must hasten, if we 
would admire them in all thei^ spijng, youth, and grace, those sweet master- 
pieces so exquisitely sculptured by a hand divine ; let us profit as we can, by 
this brilliancy of a day, by this grace which lasts barely an hour, by these ephe- 
meral wonders, children nourished by the air, by the sun, by the beneficent dew, 
by the sap which circulates in the old trees ; an eternal life which lasts a day, a 
youth unceasingly returning ; frail yet enduring chefs d'osuvre which die to re- 
appear. Already, there are more than one of these beautiful exiled plants, 
which, in a low voice, regret their native soil ; more than one, which seek in 
vain the clear lake, that served as a mirror to their beauty. Ennui takes posses- 
•bn of them in this palace of the Luxembourg, a brilliant prison. In these 
dark and silent galleries, the lovely flowers want air, sun, and space ; in vain do 
they call for the song of the bird, the limpid murmur of the brook, the mora- 
iuj^and the evening dew, the mid-day sun, the soft light of the moon, and the 
fruitful dust of these beautiful stars of night, which flutter in the heavens. 
£ven the butterfly has abandoned the rose ; the gilded butterfly has forsaken the 
Hly ; the bee has left the flowering genista ; La Fontaine's rabbit has forgotteti 
the wild thyme ; the shining worm, its blade of grass. At the same time, the , 
▼iolet complains of having been forcibly torn from the leaf which conceals it ; 
die ivy asks where it must cling ; the moss seeks an old stone to cover witlhits 
■elt carpet; the unhappy water-lily regrets the little brook on which it displayed 
its flowers ; the saddened yoke-elm no longer hears the song of the nightingale. 
The disorder is complete, the grief is universal. And yet these unfortunate 
exiles patiently suffer all these tortures, they Yorce themselves to be beautiful 
and to appear so, they will not contradict their noble origin ; they have all die 
srace, but likewise all the courage of flowers ; one of them, and she the most 
beau^ul, died, immediately on her entrance into the palace, and you may still 
see the corpse languishing in its original beauty ; she died sweetly, as all flow- 
ers do die, enveloping herself in her withering leaf as in a modest winding- 
sheet. Once more, then, we must hasten ; do not let us prolong these sufier- 
inffs more than is necessary. 

However, laying aside a very natural philanthropy for these fragile and de- 
lightful creatures, it is a sight full of interest, and we know no time more fiUed 
with pleasures of every kind, than this hour passed amid these newly-blown 
flowers, these fruits gathered but the evening before ; on all sides there are the 
most incredible rarities and splendors. First displays itself to you« in all its va- 
rieties, in all its colors, in all its incalculable brilliancy, the family of the dahlias, 
bom but yesterday, but already nearly as numerous as the family of Montmo- 
renci, since the day when its old genealogical tree was planted in the holy ground 
of the crusades. Whoever should attempt to count, and arrange in order these 
colored members of the same family — even were he called Linnaeus — would, in 
the attempt lose his patience, his science, and his Latin. At the present day, 
•there is no celebrated gardener, there is no good house possessing a garden, 
without a complete collection of dahlias ; new varieties are produced by every 
kind of stratagem ; the beautiful plant ! slender, balanced upon its stalk, of ele- 
gant form, and infinite variety, hardy, and asking only the most ordinary care ; 
it is now, at once, the simplest and the most brilliant decoration of the garden. 



But let u» turn to ChU admindble coileoticm of luefiil flowert. UuftA and 
fifinoeTy two apparently opposite words-— two lying promises, . . . two piomiMV 
tocomplished ; pretty flowers which heal^ elegant plants which sa^e. Straage 
to say, these same medicinal plants which appear to us so horrible to see, hung, 
as they are, like so many faded garlands after a revel, at the door of the apoth»* 
caries or the herbalists ; when you come to observe them upon their waving 
•talks, you are delighted and astonished to find that they have all the appearance 
of a flower, of a modest shrub, of a sweet somethtng, in £iot, which it is impos- 
sible to define. Are these indeed the same frightful, nauseous, powdery herbfti 
with which we are pursued by domestic pharmacy ? *Tis even so, that pretty, 
little, blue flower, that flower which leans so coquettishly, that sweet verduro 
which you would say, was spread there to serve some poetic meditation, all these 
fresh treasures!, will be the prey of the herbalist, of the tisan maker; they will 
yield the yellowish teint of the liquorice bush ; they wDl fill with their nanseont 
and insipid juice the cup of the hospital ; they will make us turn away our 
heads in our days of sickness. Permit us then, to look at them with aifectioB 
and enjoyment, while we are in good health — both we and the plants. Soffeff 
us to gather them while they are in flower, allow us to inhale their light per- 
fume, without any other thought, than that of agreeably flattering the fraileil 
and most evanescent of our fa^ senses. Now or never is the time to cry, ^ Ok 
medicimi I will none of you!" And truly a{nx>pos of these plants, whenever I 
look at an herbalist, it seems to me that I see some beautiful, young girl, slight 
and elegant, in the arms of a grave-digger. 

Unfortunately the barbarous Latin oi the gardeners of Paris and of England, 
somewhat spoils— at least with me— the grace, the brilliancy, and the perfume 
of the loveliest flowers. 

Can you imagine that, to speak Latin, at the present day, in this France, 8e» 
proud of her science, collected from every quarter of the globe— it is not ne^ 
oessary to be the Christian orator in his pulpit, or the political orator in his trilK 
une; the magistrate dispenses with it as easily as the soldier, the philosopher ss^ 
weU as the artist, the prose writer as well as the poet ; the disdain of it isgeiif> 
eral, the exemption is the same for all ; but from this forgotten science the gar* 
dener alone is not released. The spade does not preserve from Latin ; en the 
contrary, these vulgar fathers of the most beautiful flowers must speak the most 
barbarous idiom, if they wish to understand each other. All the names of the 
mother-tongue, and even those adopted by the poets, are pitilessly bamshed from. 
the richest parterres ; so that you, who arrive, full of animation, to witness this 
perfumed fete of the Parisian Flora, and wlio think yourself sitfficiently ad- 
vanced to understand the patois of our modem Linnieuses, you, who read Hoi^ 
ace and Tacitus with ease, are yet completely at a loss, what to understand by 
all these barbarous names which belong to no language. You ask yourself 
with alarm, what is this unknown argot, and in what Iroquois countiy vou have 
suddenly fallen. The best-loved and the most familiar flower, that which yoa 
see every morning in your garden, that which you offer to the lady of your af- 
fections, that which you plant on the tomb of your mother, in order that she 
may have near her a filial remembrance, those gentle companions of our chlld^ 
hood, the sweet flowers that we imprudently wasted, as If they were only our 
happy days — well ! thanks to this barbarous Latin, we no longer know their 
names ; we seek, bat in vam, to recognise them, we dare not say that we hame 
met them somewhere beneath our footsteps, when we had numbered but six- 
teen years. Go then and see where you are with such words as these ; iiatri$^ 
t^uarrosa, lobeUa tupa^ salvia canariensis, Juckaia coccmea, pentsUmon geraian>- 
mdes, tropeelvMpmUiphyUumf Assuredly, he who originated this science, and 
at the same time originated its language— the geeat Linnaus, as he is called^^ 
must have been indeed, a man of surpassing genius, for the language which he 
formed, thus to have been preserved, among so many revolutions which have 
caused much more important things than languages to disappear! At anyrais^ 
this Latin of the Parisian gardeners*-*not the kitchen, but the g»dee Latift— ^ 
the analogies of which can not be peiceived, is one of the bkmM inefedible Isii- 
guages which men ever spoke. 

7 
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. How much I prefer the nomenclatnie of the roeee ! I know not why, hut it 
aeems to me that in the vegetable world this is the onW flower which has eseaped 
Latin designations. This favor has been granted it, that it should be abandoned 
to all vulgar minds ; while our hot-house Latinists put themselves to torture 
that they may forge barbarisms. The amateur of roses, more indulgent and 
more sensible, gives to his beautiful flowers beloved names*-— the names of heroes, 
of great artists ; the names of beautiful ladies, the name of his young wife, or his 
eldest daughter, or of his infant child ; sometimes even the name of his political 
opinions. Thus you l|ave the ra$t Henry Fl, and the rose Ferdinand^ one near 
the other, and without dreading a duel with thorns ; you have the row Ijowm 
XILi and the rose Louis XV. ; the rose Elizaheth, Colberty EmiUe Lesourd ; the 
rose Rosine^ and the rose Fanchon, and the rose CUemh^e ; ma tante Aurore^ and 
SUene^ have each their own rose. These are what I call titles ; with these you 
may recognise them again, when once you have named them ! CthUral MoT' 
eeau and Marechal de ViUars have also their rose. Alas ! there is also the rose 
Charles X, that dethroned king, that kind, affable gentleman ; here is all that 
vemains to us of this king of France, less than nothing— a flower ! 

It is very vexatious that we should be so completely ignorant of all these won- 
^rs ; above all, it is very annoying that we have not time to learn this new sci-- 
ence, which must render the honest men who cultivate it so happy. Here, for 
instance, is a clever horticulturist, who exhibits sixty-two varieties of plants, 
from the fuckaia macrostemma to the rudbeckia hirta. Oh, the beautiful tulips, 
the splendid colors, the sweet flower-cup of exquisite form ! The great master 
of this varied army, whom the conquering spring brings in his suite to thank 
the sun, is a skilful gardener named Tripet Leblanc. But then the tulip fades 
so quickly ! It is too evanescent for the honors of the exhibition. In the month 
of July, d&e most beautiful tulip is nothing more than a vile onion, melancholy 
to see. This is the reason that M. Tripet Leblanc, when his tulip is faded, turns 
all his attention to the most simple and most modest of flowers, the daisy ^ which 
did not expect so much honor. And if you knew how grateful they had shown 
themselves for all the trouble which the clever gardener has taken ! These flow- 
ers, so humble in their attitude and in their natural dress, have raised their 
heads, and are now adorned with the most varied colors. They are shepherd- 
esses who have become queens, by the simple power of their native beauty and 
brilliancy. Then come the pansies, a numerous family, to which art and care 
have given incredible dimensions. Never could the modest flower have dreamed 
of a richer mantle of velvet and ermine. We stop, we look at them, we ask our- 
selves if this is really the flower of former days. It is herself, dressed, enlarged* 
ornamented. But what sweet odor strikes your delighted sense ? what unex- 
pected perfumes ? what unknown forms ? We are now in presence of all the 
productions of the south and the sun. Coflee, sugar-cane, vanilla, tea, opium ; 
the most beautiful ckadec orange-trees, with contracted leaves, with myrtle-blos- 
soms, or with fading blossonos ; they are obtained without difficulty in the hot- 
houses of4he Parisian gardens. Suddenly a strong smell of jasmine reaches 
you ; did you not then perceive, laden with their white flowers, those jasmines 
from the Azores, those odoriferous myrtles, those red-flowered arbutuses ? In 

S>int of trees and rare plants, salute the long-leaved magnolia grandiflora, the 
nglish magnolia, the myrtle, and the nervum dfeuiUes paiuichies^ the geranium 
rigine, the Peruvian heliotrope, and the cactus, the dwarf banana-tree from 
China, and the new bananas from Havana, and the golden cedar-tree of M. Sou- 
Jange Bodin, and his cypress, and his varieties of pine-trees, and his fine oaks of 
seven different species ; in a word, all the curiosities of those beautiful gardens 
of Fromont, so long despised, and which have, at the present day, become a 
great and noble enterprise ! But, indeed, we know not what to choose from 
this rich display. One has transplanted trees brought from all the known 
liaits of the world ; another, less ambitious, has cultivated the orge d^Imalaya, 
and the moutartU de Chine* This one, forcing every law of nature, brings us in. 
triumph a magnolia hartwica. The history of this beautiful plant is worthy of 
bfmg related* It is the pioductbn of a magnolia grandiflora amd a magnolia 
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fiiscata. It blofljsomed for the first time at the very foot ; it was then only thirty 
inches high : its flowers were small, as white as those of the lily, and had pre- 
served the sweet smell of the magnolia ftiscata, their worthy father. 

In point of beautiful trees, you hare the silvery fir, the olive-tree of Crimea, 
die Virginia poplar. 

Bnt this is not all : Pomona now disputes the prize with Flora ! After blos- 
soms, conies fruit ; this is but fair. It is enough to make your mouth water, 
Mily to hear their names : the Canada pippin, the Dutch pippin, the various 
kinds of pears, the crdsanney the Saint Germain, the beurrS gris, the hon chrSHen 
ttkiver, the Messire Jean dor6, the doyenni d^automne. And the delicious fruits 
which I forget, ungrateful that I am ! the cerise de Prusse, and the poire dn 
tonneau, and the sweet, brilliant, velvet peaches — a thousand times more beauti- 
M than the golden apples of the garden of Hesperides ! — the pSche-petite- 
mignofme, Oolconde, Madeleine rouge, MaUe, BeUe-de-Vitry, newly-landed from 
Ifhe village of Montreuil, all blushing, and covered with that fine down which 
softens their brightest colors. 

But how is it possible to remember everything ? All the fruits of creation 
were united to all its flowers ! The ealviUey apples fVom eveiy kind of apple-tree 
" were mingled with the flowers of all the rose-trees ; there were pears and jon- 
quHIes, roses and strawberries, the apricot lying with the marvel of Peru, im- 
mense melons half concealed beneath the blossoms of the cactus ! The grapes 
— iow rich, how rare, how numerous they are ! And the well-dressed plants, 
even the most common, which fill worthily their place in this kitchen-garden 
surrounded by such rich borders, in this orchard in the open air, mingled with 
the choicest productions of the hothouse and the menhouse. For instance, 
what an interesting confusion, the Eastern garlic, the Jersey shallot, the onion, 
the wild carrot, the yeUmo turnip from, Naples, the pine-apple potatoes, the wild 
ehieory, that horrible drug from which is manufactured a horrible coffee ; the 
radish, the wild cabbage, the shrivelled elate, the Russian cucumber, the Italian 
pumptdn, the Maltese melon mtk red or white skin, the white Spanish cedra, thti 
Mmck Belgic kidney-bean, all the treasures of the kitchen-gardens mingled with 
the balsams, the Chinese and Indian carnations, the dahlias, and the queen dai- 
sies : without counting that the orge d deux rangs trifurmUs, the seigle de la 
Saint Jean, the indigo, the moka de Hongrie, the manvre au Piemont, play their 
parts in this rural drama — a drama full of variety, elegance, and interest. This 
is, without contradiction, one of the greatest enjoyments of a summer in Paris, 
one of the most agreeable relaxations of this delightful weather. More than one 
lady of twenty years old, smiling, inconsiderate, too pretty to be often serious, 
nevertheless thinks this annual exhibition of the finest fruits and the most beau- 
tiful flowers an important business. More than once, as you watch these fair 
damsels, attentive and curious, you are astonished to find that they give to all 
these plants their appropriate names ; they arrange them in families, they recog^ 
nise them by certain signs, they salute them with transport as so many sisters 
happily refound. ' These young Parisian ladies can, with so much grace, make 
a transitory pleasure of a grave afiair, a serious occupation of a useless passion ! 
Watch that lady, who passes, enveloped in a mantle ; she is going to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, to be present, smiling, and half lolling, at the discussion upon 
questions of peace or war. She does not listen— she looses, she wishes to b^ 
seen ; she has promised the speaker to utter a little sound of applause at his 
most eloquent passage, and she will not fail to keep her word ! A week after- 
ward, you may find the same firolicsome, careless damsel — ^who laughed so much 
over the question about sugars, or the right of search-^walking with a grave, 
solemn step, dirough the horticultural exhibition. Silence ! she thinks, she 
compares, she judges ! Suffer her to speak, and she will astonish the most in- 
U%pid nomenclators in their own science. 

But what do we say? For some two days the regiments of camationr 
are under arms, they have assumed their scarlet robes, they have decorated 
themselves with their most brilliant neckcloths ; it is the time when the flower 
Sluts- up, young, slender, and erect upon its stalk. At this hour nothing is more- 
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beautiful to see than the thousand ehildKea of the i^reat fastoily of die carpatioiMr, 
all varied in fornix in color, in grace, and in briUiaacy. Spoiled children of the 
French Flora, ihey display to the southem wind their richest cloak of crimson. 
ThfB buzzing bee, seeing their loveliness, scarcely dares touch them with his 
honeyed sting ; the fresh morning throws into their flower-cup a dr<^ of his sweat 
dew. The sun salutes them with his indulgent rays, the evening wind rocks and 
kills them to sleep, not without having carefully closed the precious calyx. The 
dazzled eye knows not where to turn, amid these perfumed flowers with theii 
thousand colors. 

Here is the odorous army of the red carnations, of a deep brilliant red ! Here 
are the scarlet Jldmands^ the sahUa with their diversified colon, the hich€m 
bordered with blue and rose, the ardoises of clear pearl-color shaded with red— 
the powdered chamois^ true chamberlains of the empire of Flora— 4he yellow 
carnations, and finally the fantaieie, the whimsical carnation which belongs to 
each and to all, capricious, coquettish, fantastical ; the camation*-a broom-plant 
which displays all kinds of variegations upon its war helmet. How beautiful^ 
how gay they are, how happy to pass their life of a day ? And that they may 
readily be found again in the flowering season, the clever ganiener has simfdy 
given them the greatest and most charming names of modem France. Here 
we may salute ms majestv King Louis Philippe, and his royal highness the 
Prince de Joinville, and the Duke d'Aumale, carelessly placed at the very top 
of its stalk ; the Dutchess de Nemours, so brilliant ; and the Count de Paris, 
that iiandsome child ! There you may see M. Quizot by the side of Madame 
Thiers, Mademoiselle Bertin not far from M. Hugo, M. Ingres and M. Alphonse 
Earr. Who else? The Princess de Czartoryska, Mademoiselle Mais, and 
Mademoiselle Georges, under the name Melpomene. 

After the astronomer who makes one of the stars assume the name of his 
young wife ; after the enthusiastic traveller, who from the height of the terrace 
of Saint Germain — when evening approaches — contemplates this immense gulf 
called Paris ; yes certainly, and even after the poet who gives the appeUation of 
his mistress to a whole century, I knpw no happier man Uian the flprist who can 
thus namfi, according to his own fancy, all the flowers of his garden* 



CHAPTER XVIL 



The great delight, the great occupation of the summer in Paris, is music. 
As long as the winter lasts, the Parisians play to be applauded, to be admired, 
but when summer comes they play for themselves, not for othen. If you take 

Seasure in hearing them sing or touch their favorite instruments, well and. good, 
ey will permit you to be present ; but you are perfectly at liberty, if music 
does not please you, to go and walk in the garden. It must also be confeseedt 
that this great art is admirably cultivated in this city, the progress of which is m 
rapid in all the arts. Fontenelle, who had so much wit, and who comprehended 
things so exactly, said in his time. Sonata, wkat vxmld yomfrom me 7 If FoQ'^ 
tenelle were living now, he would lend an attentive and delighted ear to the skil- 
ful melodies of some happy drawing-rooms« which are justly celebrated through- 
out Paris. Music is no longer, as in the time of Clement! and the harpeichonl» 
a strumming occupation of the young girl who wishes to be married ; it is a com- 
l^ete science, diflicult, gravely cultivated eveu by young scholars, who are train* 
^ at an early age, by clever masters- Thus, music is no longer made a frivo- 
lous pastune, but is taught as a serious business!, I know a certain Parisian 



house, concealed between the silence of the court and the shadow of the gar«> 
den, in which, if you have the slightest love for cheh d'oBUvre, you will cerhtiQ" 
ly hear the best and most delightful music. There reign, as absolqie -mi^tert, 
venerated and admired, Weber and Mozart, Gluck and Beethoven ; ^U Mnds of 

genius, every great work ; the clearest and most beautiful voices consiaer it ail 
onor, to sing these calm aud affectionate melodies. What the maste^as com- 
posed, they sing as he has composed it ; nothing more, nothing lefe. What 
pleasant evenings are thus passed with the FreisehuiZi or the Don Juartf or the 
A4elat<le! Or else it is some new comer, who asks aid and protection ; it ie 
Schubert, for instance, whose ideal revery makes ^every mind fall into a thon* 
sand happy dreams. To all these great ideas, the most excellent interpreters 
are not wanted ; these fearless singers are encouraged in their noble task by the 
lirst composezis of the present day; Meyerbeer, if he is at all pleased with thesd 
fine voices, will lead the orchestra ; Rossini, if he feels himself to be well ixnder- 
stood and well rendered will preside at the piano. How often have I seen Hal* 
6vy turn the page of the lady who sang ! For all the composers of Europt 
consider as an honor this musical frat^nity, which unites them to th* 
▼irtuosos of the saloons. They are so happy and so proud to see them^ 
selves thus understood, thus sung! At the same time the best artists ask 
their part in this long-dreamed popularity. Madame Damorean, for instance, id 
never more charming never more bird-like, than in these friendly rfmrnMi 
where she can display, at her ease, the rare bewitcheries of this inimitable art« 
That poor Nouritt, who died so quickly ! With how much feeling did he aing 
the melodies of Schubert, which he taught to France, and M. Chateaubriand^ 
air, the Breton air, Cambienfai douce touvenancef Last summer, at the ch&^ 
t^au in Normandy, one rainy evening, a young woman, with a handsome and 
stern countenance, rose suddenly without being asked to do so, placed herself 
at the piano, and sang with an exquisite voice, some little unknown drama» 

written in a few plaintive notes She drew tears from all of us, and whrnt 

we asked the name of this lady, so simple, so touching, so true, whom w» 
should have taken for the proprietress of some neighboring eh&teau, they aan 
swered that it was Madame Nathan-Treilhet, the finest voice at the Opera in 
Paris. Or, perhaps, in the fashionable world, a lady takes her seat at the piano, 
and breathes forth the sweetest airs of Bellini^ that genius who died so young i 
Her voice is soft, vibrating, energetio ; who is she ? She is called the Countess 
de Montenegro; not long since, she was a person of quality in Spain; at thv 
present day, she knocks at the door of the Italian Theatre ! And that vare 
talent, that indefatigable inspiration, that lady of so much art, taste, and feel* 
ing, who sings as long as people wish, when she feels herself admired anA 
listened to ? it is Madame de Sparre, the queen of saloons filled with melody. 
Or else, that active, delicate lady, with an intelligent, black eye, full A 
fire, a quick mind, an accomplished performer, who sings with so skilful and 
so airy a voice, while she looks, at every bar, at the gentleman who accompenies 
her ; it would certainly be impossible to find two voices which accosded better. 
These clever and melodious singers agree wonderfully ; they attack the most 
^fficult works; just as she is quick, animated, gay, natisral, in the same propor^ 
tion is he animated, airy, droll, amufflng, delightful; the best mnmc of Italy, ail 
her old masters, have no secrets for these two good oouqyanions of natural' 
melody. Who is he ? and who is she ? He is the cleverest chymist of the 
present day, the most laborious savant in France ; he has writteu books which 
nave become laws ; he has, by himself, discovered more crimes, than all the 
most acute criminal lawyers united. This man, who gives with so much energy 
and expression, Rossin^s music, is the sam« who discovered, in so Complete a 
way, in the stomach of Madame Lafarge's victim, the traces of the poisan 

which concealed itself there You remember that melancholy Scene, 

when, upon the stem and convinced countenance of this man, frightened fairn*' 

self at what he was about to say, the criminal could read her sentencis 

and the judges their award already dictated ! 

Music [ it is the great pleasure of this city, the great occupation of tib^d«lifr4.. 
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iag-roonw, which have banished politics, and which have renounced literature, 
from ennui. Question your recoftections, and you will see that this great art of 
music is exercised by those men and women who occupy the highest position 
in the world. The Prince de la Moscowa this spring, had the chefs d'oeune 
of Haudel and of Palestrina, sung by the most beautiful Tolces in the Faubourg 
Saint Germain. Never did the ancient abbey of Longchamps, in the time of 
its splendor, resound with sweeter voices, or more sacred airs. The intelligence 
of these happy artists is pushed farther than can easily be told ; they bring to 
the execution of these beautiful works, all the ait, all the science, all the poetie 
genius of [nimitive times, when the master himself led, in the sweet songs of 
harmony, his young children of the choir. Happy he who can take his part in 
these chosen joys of the first drawing-rooms in Paris ! happy he, who is admit- 
ted into these assemblies of artists so well disposed for enthusiasm ! For my 
own part, in this, as in everything else, I have no reason to complain of Parisian 
hospitality ; the stranger is lov^ in Paris, he is sought, he is protected. Ap- 
probation brought from afar, the remembrances which the traveller takes back 
to his own land, are not without value, even in the eyes of the handsomest wo- 
men, and the cleverest men. If you arrive with ever so little benevolence and 
^mpathy, you will certainly be welcome. The position of a traveller who 
Imows how to make himself agreeable to these French Athenians, is, undoubt- 
edly, a position worthy of envy : every house is open to you, every hand is held 
out to you. You easily pass the first and most difficult preliminaries of friend- 
•iup. They remember in your favor, past absence and approaching departure ; 
you are in every one's confidence; you are invited to all the parties ; in all the 
tJ^tes you have your part, and your good part too ; for you, and for you only, 
there are no exactions, no despotism. You visit a house every day.—" Well V* 
they say, " the Englishananis weary, and he comes to ask from us, a little friend- 
ship and a little chatting."*-You are a whole month without calling; " It is be- 
cause this poor Engli^man is so busy seeing, guessing, understanding every- 
thing."— You are at once admitted into the intimacy of these ladies and gentle- 
men. The ladies do not mistrust you — a bird of passage I The gentlemen 
Inve not the least jealousy of you, for, in fact, are you not to leave on the mor- 
rowt at latest ? Thus you go, you come, you return, you remain, you disap- 
pear, you are completely your own master. What a delightful life ! But then 
how sad it is, to know that these Parisians will so soon have forgotten this friend 
whom they loved so much ! 

At any rate unworthy, I had my share in all these enjoyments, in all these 
fttes, in all these concerts. Among other amusements, let me describe to you 
Ike excellent parody of all the boasting of the Itahan libretti, in which some 
simple amateurs indulged ; I know not of any pleasantry in better taste, of any 
irony less cruel, of any more innocent raillery. Come with me once more, and 
depend upon it, you will be well guided. 

We are in a splendid saloon, gilded from top to bottom, by some ^rmcr gen- 
eral of the last century. This saloon is sparkling with lights and paintings. 
Through the half-open windows, you can see the chestnut-trees of the garden. 
Within this rich enclosure has arisen, as if by enchantment, and only for an 
hour, a beautiful Uttle theatre in which nothing is wanting ; neither the orches- 
tta, nor the curtain, nor the prompter's box. At nine o'clock the pit is filled 
with the handsomest and most charming people. What a beautiful audience ! 
£ven Mademoiselle Mais, who has seen at her feet an assembly of kings, has 
never witnessed such a one as this. Picture to yourself the most lovely coun- 
tenances, the whitest shoulders, the sparkling diamond, the opening flower, the 
riband, the lace, the light and the dark hair. Never was there a better dressed 
audience, or one displaying more grace and wit, more smiles, more vivacity, or 
more happiness. While waiting, all chat ; the conversation is lively, animated, 
cuiious. Ten o'clock strikes, when, behind the curtain of the little theatre, we 
hear the signal for commencing. 

What silence ! all is hushed, even the tremulous motion of the fans. Seated 
at his piano, a man with an inspired and modest look, commences I know not 
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wkAt Under and loTuig elegy, which immediately makes one dream.* The 
curtain rises, and imagine our surprise ! horrible Turks, with faded turbans, 
spangled waistcoats and pantaloons, appear, singing ** CercMamo ! cerchiamo /** 
an Italian air of their own composition. In the meantime, they seek you know 
not what. In vain are they asked, ** What is the matter? what are you looking 
for 1 advertise it in the streets, have little bills of it printed !*' They still reply, 
** Cerchieuno! cerchiamo I" They are of enormous size, their turbans touch the 
cornice of the theatre, and they vanish, repeating, ** Cerchiamo ! cerMamo r* 
Then arrives Don Ferocino. He is bedizened with velvet and gold ; how well 
he sings ! It is the most beautiful voice that can be heard, a full, sonorous, vi- 
brating, clear bass, the voice of Lablache, but of Lablache at the time of his 
first appearance. In fiict, it Is the same fine voice which you have heard in the 
best Parisian drawing-rooms, at Madame Orfila's, for instance, on those days 
when Madame de Sparre sang! After Ferocina, comes a brave pilgrim who 
•ings, ** Je sitia un pfderino de la Legion d^Honneur^ Poverino peUrino ! Jamms 
on n'en trouva mn pioUf malheureux, piou, piou, piou, jnou, mmhewreux T' And 
he is driven to despair. " Silence!" says Ferocino; ^ I hear, in the forest the 
gondolier singing the barcarole!"—** In the forest?" says the chevalier-pilgrim 
of the Legion d^Honneur. — ** In the forest !" replies Ferocino. And in fact the 
barcarole commences ; ** Zephyr souffla gentile T' It is something new and 
strange, this ballad which recalls the barcarole of Othello ; ** Zejphyr souffla gen^ 
tUe /" They listen and they dream. In vain does the musician, who is one of 
the most skilful, tiy to keep up the parody, often the parody escapes him, and 
he again becomes completely the dreamer and the poet, whom we all know. 
The barcarole once sung, Clorinda appears in a pearl-colored dress. Listen to 
her, how she sings! But it is she, they recognise her! There is that large 
black eye which nothing can resist ! And the flexible, airy voice, so airy that 
flhe carries with her the sweetest melodies ! At this moment more than ever, is 
the parody lost. It is a great artiste, who sings the music of a great musician 1 
The audienee no longer laugh, they listen. But soon the chorus of the Turks 
leturns ; these gentlemen carry banners, and sing the happiness of Clorinda. 
Remember that Clorinda is anything but happy. The chorus sings Vtvat Clo- 
rinda ! Clorinda recognises Orlando by his immense croix d*honneur. 

But Don Ferocino, seeing that the pilgrim is not a pilgrim, threatens him by 
look and gesture, **iSit volo deehirarJ'* The pilgrim on the other hand, repeats, 
** Si volo deehirar ! si volo dechirar /" The more they sing, the more tender 
their voices become, and the more friendly their actions. By means of repeat- 
ing, »♦ Si voio deMrar /" our two rivals fall into each other's arms, so that the 
q[uarrel can no longer be maintained. 

Here ends the first act. Assiduous domestics, who are not Turks, bring ices, 
and sherbets more than oriental, to the noble ladies. They clap their hands. 
Already they agree that the music of Don Ferocino, is all grace, all intelligence, 
lively and clear, and full of ideas ! Then suddenly, the younger ladies stand up 
and turning toward the door, begin to murmur, **It is he ! it is Rossini ! I know 
him ! I saw him ten years ago ; I was then at school ! It is he ! it is his little, 
piercing eye, his roguish smile. He does not look very well pleased, that we 
should laugh so heartily at the Italian music. Why did they say that he was 
ill ? he looks stout and well !" Thus they talk ; and all follow him with their 
looks — their animated and attentive gestures : each one says, ** Rossini f show 
me Rossini !" To tell the truth, it is not Rossini. It is a gentleman who is 
much amused with these happy follies, and thinks there is in aD this admirable 
parody, much art, much taste, much quaintness and wit. 

To your seats ! the curtain rises a second time; all look eagerly for Don Fe- 
rocino. They admire two firemen, two real firemen, or very nearly so, one of 
whom might be called an epitome of the brigade ! He has seen everything, he 

* Perbspa soin« of our readera may not be aware, that private theatricals are exceedingly com* 
men in France, and the following pagea describe a burlesque upon the absurd plots of the Itak 
Ian Opera. The French account is fall of grace and vivacity,— qualities, which, it is fesr^d, W» 
-. .^ ji j^ •tttimly lost, in the Bnglish translation. -B. T. 
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kaows eveiTthiiig, he even undantaiids Italian* and that eeMgnamt metoB to beat 
soundly, which U the commencement of the critic's language ; «* Stop,** says 
ke, *' what are you doing ?" ** I am waiting for the burning of Babylon P^ adds 
the innocent fireman ; ** why then is not Babylon burned ?'* ** Because it does 
not please die Babylonians and the prefeet of po&se. It will not bum, but it is 
wanning. Did you hear them clap?'* And now the two men discuss the meiw 
its of the opera represented. ** Is it a drama ? is it a comedy ?** *' It resembles 
ereiything,** says the critic. '^ That is better than to resemble Bothfang,*' replies 
the other fireman. They are still writing their little sheet, and we listening to 
them (happy firemen !), when a cry is heard, ** JBoom in the theatre /" Then the 
theatre, which exhibited two firemen, suddenly presents only a gloomy dungeon, 
in which Clorinda is lying upon straw. Poor Clorinda ! she is mad. But do 
not disturb yourself, she is only mad on one side, the side <m which her hair is ' 
uncurled ! ^* DefrUata, ata, ateu, tata /** says the chorus. 

In her madness, Clorinda hears the nightingale sing, and then she commences 
a duet with it. The nightingale, a bold rival, defen<Jb himself with all his pow- 
er ; he warbles, he ascends, he shines, he triumphs .... a momentary triumph! 
Clorinda follows him, she pursues him into every comer, she warbles, she is in 
the sky ! The poor nightingale must have fallen dead at the foot of his yoke 
elm. Clorinda triumphs ! At the same moment, the whole forest of rose-trees 
which waved in the saloon falls at the feet of the princess ; it is a shower, it is 
an avalanche. In vain does she ask favor and pity— 410 favor! no pity ! All the 
flowers of this beautiful saloon fall upon the head of Clorinda. This done, the 
drama recommences. Don Ferocino and the Chevalier Orlando fight a duel ; 
Ferocino is run through by a sword ! The brave Ferocino, who sang so 
well ! 

So much the worse ! Ferocino is dead, long live Oriando ! Clorinda sings 
with Orlando their mutual deliverance. *^ She arranges her hair^ and retwms\ to 
her senseSf^* s»y8 the little book. Happy moment! Oh grief ! Ferocino has 
only been half killed, and returns full of rage. Fury ! death ! malediction ! 
to such an extent, that he marries Clorinda to his rival Oriando, who becomes 
his best friend. The cAotim and a fined warlling! 

They have asked for the author ! the author ! Don Ferocino, the fine, vt- 
brating voice, returns, modestly bowing. ** The author,** he says, '^ is Signer 
de Feltrini, the drama is an unpublished one by Dante, the decorations by Sig- 
ner Crontini, the refreshments by Donna Bianca, After which, they call for 
the actors ! the actors ! They all return, even the choruses. Yenes are thrawn 
upon the theatre, and what is more, these verses are read. ** Do not go, beau- 
tiful Clorinda, do not go to America, or if you do go to those distant countries, 
return quickly, when you have taught the nightingsdes of that land how to sing.** 
So say the verses. The audience repeat in chorus a strain of regrets and of 
adieux. A delighful evening for Madanae Damoreau, a private ovation before a 
chosen public, all the beauty of the city ; great lords, poets, sawmts^ gr^sat la- 
dles, were all there to applaud ! And in fact, it seems to me that this unique 
evening has a right to take its place in this history of a theatre. On this occa- 
sion, a few lovers of good music, in a parody full of grace, wit, and urbanity, 
have proved better than anything that I could say, that France is not wanting in 
great musicians, an^ more than in fine voices, or than in art and talent. Thev 
have proved that this great art of pla3riDg comedy, about which there is so much 
discussion, and which has become so rare in our days, was-— all things consid- 
ered—the easiest of the aits, within reach of the first well-educated man who 
would take the trouble to walk as people walk, and to speak as they speak. To 
the sweet enjoyment of this happy evening, nothing was wanted ; neither the 
musician of incontestable skill and imagination ; nor the bass, which was admir* 
able ; nor the tenor, full of gayety ; nor the prima donna, to whoin for perfec- 
tion of taste and singing, nothing could be compared ; nor the choruses, which 
showed incomparable grace, energy, and vivacity. Add to this rare assemblage, 
th» unanimous praise, the honestly-felt admiration, the urbanity of a select, ele- 
gmt, and above all, benevolent party, and you will understand now we gained an - 



utf^ht, into the joy which the amusement of the theatire can gtre when it is 
complete, when nothing annoys you, when nothing is wanted, when you can 
say to yourself, "If I am not a happy man now, it is my own fault !*' 

Certainly, to arrive at such results, thus to take possession of every piano and 
every mind, to sustain this generous struggle with the finest singers and the 
most inspired musicians, you must not fail either in genius or talent ; but on 
this occasion, there was no failure, in either of these points.* What artist, what 
poet was ever more serious, and more occupied with the greatness of his mis- 
«on, thao the author of Esmeralda, that beautiful opera ? He has composed 
his music with the rapture of M. Hugo himself, when he wrote his Notre Dame* 
And what an exquisite thing is the air in the last act :— 

" Combien j'aime 
Hors moi-mcme. 
Tout ici I'* 

Ever since the day, when the illustrious author of the Esmeralda thus eon- 
qaered the prejudices, which a new-comer into this difficult career of dramatic 
music, always excites against himself or herself, he has remained faithful to that 
art which has given him so many happy days of repose and hope. In order that 
his work might be complete, the composer eren became a poet ; his double 
revery is blended in a double dream ; and thus are consummated, the one by 
the other, these ballads of such tranquil poetry, such true and touching inspira- 
tion. This time, the intimate union of the poet and the composer-^a union fer* 
tile in chefs d'oeuvre*— was as close as possible. The twofold idea sprang from 
the same head, after having passed through the same heart. The verses and the 
air recount the same joy, are rocked in the same hopes, are intoxicated with the 
aame griefs. 

This year, saloon music has sustained a great loss— -that of the author of so 
many popular melodies which are admired throughout Europe, M. Monpou— 
he who sang so beautifully the ballad of M. AlfrMl de Musset, Conriaissez voue 
dans Barcdone ; and all that loving history of the Spanish serenade-, dusk com- 
plexion, autumn paleness, young marchioness with the black mantilla, satin 
dress which rustles as the lady leans from her balcony, to encourage by a look 
the lover who fights for her ! This Marchioness d'Amaeghi was, for a long 
time, the rage in Paris. When Monpou died, the fashion in Paris was le Fou 
de ToUdey a Spaniard of M. Hugo^s, worthy of the Spaniard of M. de Musset. 
Thus each month of the Parisian year brings with it its novel which succeeds, 
its vaudeville which is applauded, its romance which is sung ; a dozen vaude* 
▼illes, a dozen romances, as many novels, and Paris is satisfied. There is a cer- 
tain romance, la FcUe for instance, which has been played upon every piano, 
during a whole year ; this is even the only romance which has found favor with 
his majesty King Louis Philippe, who is an amateur of about the same standing 
as the Emperor Napoleon. Of adl known airs, the emperor loved and tolerated 
Mily the Monaco, With one of these well*received airs, a man's fortune is made 
in Paris, la FoUe for instance, which has traversed the world. Jevais revoir ma 
Nermandiet by a Norman poet amd a Norman composer, has become the na** 
tional song of the province ; I have found it in all the steamboats, by the side of 
every highway, at the door of the inns-— every where ; and the Norman does not 
tire of it any more than the traveller. And the romances of Mademoiselle Pu* 
jet, which I forget ! how ingenious, how copious she is ! how she has filled the 
world with her cleariy accei^sd melodies ! She is a musical hel esprit ; they are 
trae dramas which she writes and composes ; and by way of rest from her dra- 
mas, she produces, from time to time, some lively and beautiful comedy. The 
fashionable ladies and the most skilful singers, even those of the opera, consider 
it a fdeasure to repeat the compositions of Mademoiselle Pujet. These lines 
winch I write in her praise, are penned to the sound of military music, which 
pftays her finest sirs. Is it not strange^ an army marching to fight while murie 
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, plays, in the distance, melodies spmng from theliead of a young girl ? Cer- 
tainly this may be called success ! 

You understand, then, all the interest presented by a Parisian saloon thus 
occupied in this vain passion ; there, are boldly produced all the compositions 
of France, of Italy, of Germany j there, come to exhibit themselves, the rarest 
talents in Europe ; there, you may suddenly see enter the celebrated cosmopo- 
lites of the musical art ; Ernst, whose violin is filled with such sweet strains ; 
Paoof ka, who will only play to chosen friends ; the inspired Hanman ; and the 
great pianists who make Paris their solemn rendezvous, Doelher, the charming 
and poetic genius ; ThaJberg, dreanos personified ; Hall^, who thoroughly under- 
stands the genius of Beethoven ; and, finally, Liszt^-Liszt the thundering, Liszt 
the irresbtible, who burns, who crashes, and then suddenly brings you the melo- 
dies he has picked up, here and there, in the world. It is a delight to hear 
them, it is a pleasure to see them, as animated as if for a battle ! Each year they 
wish to know where Paris is, what it is doing, and what it thinks ; each year 
you may therefore see them coming to solicit — ^better than their approbation— 
to solicit the friendship of these artistes of the fashionable world, their worthy 
brethren, impartial and benevolent judges, who accept for themselves all the 
dangers of the struggle, all the sorrows of defeat, yielding to whoever has the 
right, the triumph, the popularity, the glory 1 Happily, in all this triumph or 
defeat, the pleasure is for all. 

The day of which I speak, all the family was assembled in the small music- 
room ; there was no one there but a few intimate friends, of those friends who 
.call at all hours, before whom one thinks aloud, and sings in a low voice. The 
young lady of the house, who is a true artiste, had just played with the most 
noble instinct, the overture of Der Freischiitz, that formidable composition, to 
.which nothing can be compared ; her slister, who is still a child, but an inspired 
4:hild, had sung the Adelaide of Beethoven, the most touching and most affec- 
tionate complaint which ever sprang from the heart of a lover and a poet. You 
would have said that in order the better to hear these sweet strains, every voice 
was silent beyond the house. For ourselves, we were entirely absorbed in this 
iiear contemplation of old masterpieces sustained by young voices. We said to 
each other, that assuredly it was a delightful destiny for the poet whose verses 
are repeated by new generations, for the composer, who can yet hear, from the 
depth of his tomb, the sweet melodies of his twentieth year. On these condi- 
tions, a man can not die ; he is arrested by death, but the idea which urged him, 
still marches onward ; his song expires upon his failing lips, but the interrupted 
air is immediately taken up by some yoimg and noble singer. This respect for 
the masterpieces of former music, France has carried to a great extent ; there is 
no music so old and so forgotten, that the French have not restored it to honor. 
They have found again nearly all the musicians of the sixteenth century; they 
have searched in the repertories of all the chapels ; they have demanded again 
from the organ of the cathedrals its interrupted chants. They had a great mu- 
sician, named Baillot, who played to admiration an Italian air, la Romanesca, re- 
covered by a happy accident, beneath the splendid arches of the Genoese palace. 
It is a melody of irresistible effect ; only to hear it tremble beneath the bow, it 
seems to you that all this beautiful Italian society of the sixteenth century, these 
young men, whom Ariosto celebrates, these friends of Medicis, these compan- 
ions of Doria, are about to reappear in these magnificent galleries, all filled 
with the chefs d'ceuvres of painters and sculptors. Assuredly, when young 
Paolo took you by the hand, lovely and proud Francesca, to dance with you, 
the orchestra suspended in its marble balcony, did not play a sweeter, a mote 
tender, or a more melancholy air. Nothing can equal, for remembrances, some 
one of these wandering melodies, which centuries have murmured in the days of 
jtheir youth, by the light of their stars, by the brilliancy of their sun. 

And then, the great art of the French virtuosos, is to give a truly poetic ex- 
pression to the most simple songs of former days. Of all the airs with which 
their nurses lulled them in their cradles, of the joyous countrr rounds, of the 
lerrible complaints in which spirits and {^baatoms are named, uiese clever ; 



pie have made so many duets, songs, grave elegies. From an AuTergne dance, 
they have composed a romance full of art and taste ; from the Clair dt la lunet 
mon ami Pierrot^ they have drawn the most charming of quartettes. Rossini him- 
self, that great genius, who seizes every light and shade«-did he not write his 
beautiful finale to the ComU Ory from the popular air, Le ConU/t Orydisaitpour 
ti'dgayer? Following his example, Meyerbeer composed Lts Huguenots from 
a psalm of the reformed church; this is what may be called profitably using the 
amallest parts of the genius of a people. And remember that this passion for 
music has quickly passed from the drawing-rooms of Paris into the streets, and 
even the crossways. In the summer, if the night is at all fine, if there is any-> 
thing like silence in the public place, you suddenly hear the sound of all kinds 
of beautiful voices, which sing ingenious melodies. To hear them, you would 
fancy yourself in some city of Qennany. It is truly noble music, they are real 
singers ; the people slowly follow them, attracted, and as if fiiscinated, by these 
unexpected melodies. Whence come they ? They proceed from the school 
of a man named Wilhem, a worthy man of natural genius, good to tiie poor* 
devoted to his art, the friend of Biranger the poet, whose most charming songv 
he has set to music. This Wilhem finding that he was idle, and that the thea* 
tre was closed against him as well as the chapel, promised himself that he would 
one day contradict the anti-musical reputation of the good people of France. 
He would, he said, subdue, to strict time these bawling voices, these rebellious 
ears, and replace, by a grave and simple harmony, the indecent song of the ale- 
house. He wished that in future, whenever the temple needed a thousand sing« 
ers, a thousand singers should at once reply, ** Here we are /" He wished that, on 
the day when the national hymn waste resound through the cities, these young, 
ardent voices should make of the national hymn a sons of glory and not a death* 
cry- *' Ah,'* said he, '•*' the cannibals have spoiled la Marseillaise^ they have 
poisoned it with their impure breath, they have changed it into a scaffold com- 
plaint ! But imagine this holy hymn, sung in choir by young soldiers just set- 
ting out for the frontier \ Virtue, probitv, innocent enthusiasm, these are what 
great musicians need to work prodigies?" Thus spoke the honest Wilhem, 
who had in himself all the noble instincts of the poet. He is dead, after having 
accomplished a great work, a difficult task; he has proved to the people of 
France that they were fitted for musical inspuration. He has introduced music 
into the schools for little girls, he has made it the most delightful study of the 
young workmen, and he has done all this alone, by the simple power of his owb 
will. All these fine voices formed by his care, accompanied the coffin of Wil* 
hem, singing as thev proceeded ! 

These Parisian ladies — if you knew what delightful officiousness they cwi 
find in their hearts, when they begin to seek for it ! Apropos of this great art 
which they cultivate with so much aflfection, listen to a charming surprise. At 
the very moment when, entirely absorbed by the music, I sufiered my mind to 
wander in a thousand waving dreams, I was suddenly arrested by a very simple* 
sweet, little air, to which all the American children of this generation have been 
brought up-^-an air by our friend and master, the good Schlesinger, whom all 
New York has wept. In fact, the little that we Americans know of the double 
science of voices and instruments, we owe to Schlesinger; he has set to music 
our first verses to the first objects of our attachment ; he was the mind and the 
leader of our first concerts. But you can judge of my astonishmmit and my 
}oy, when in this beautiful Parisian drawing-room, 1 heard sung, by these love- 
ly French voices, the favorite air which our master had composed, expressly for 
my little sister Nelly : — 

« The shades of night were iUling fast. 
As through an Alpine village passed, 
A youtii, who bore, ^mid snow and ios, 
A banner with the strange device, 
Ezcelsinr !»» 



I 



Do you wish to know the historv of this worthy Sch]esiiig;er, whom our vir- 
tuosos of Paris recalled to me with so much eagerness and kindness ? It«is a 
history which does honor to the heads and the hearts of my American brethren, 
imd this is why it gives me so much pleasure to relate it. ^ 

This excellent artist Schlesinger was a composer by profession, his instru- 
ment was the piano, he followed with a firm step the powerful track of Liszt, of 
Thalberg, and of that great artiste Madame Pleyel, the honor of her science. 
Schlesinger hesitated long before he decided to go to America ; he had been 
told that the real in life was alone reckoned worthy of attention, in this kingdom 
of commerce. He was^ in fact, neither a laborer, nor an artisan, nor a mer- 
chant, nor a priest, nor a doctor, nor a lawyer ; he carried with him no precious 
wares, nor any means of serving the wants or the ambition of men, and yet he 
started. You wiH imagine how long and painful the voyage across the ocean 
seemed to bdm ; at last he reached his destination ; fearfully he entered this 
grave country, where a whole generation is occupied in making money. Mad- 
emoiselle Fanny Ellsler had not then proved, by unanswerable demonstration, 
that the Americans can push admiration to folly; she had not then harnessed to 
her car, our gravest and most weighty magistrates. He who named America, 
spoke of a land of misery and hunger for artists ; the greatest names of art- 
Michael Angelo and Titian, Handel, Weber, Mozart, Haydn — ^were, and still 
sre, names almost unknown in this vast and rich corner of the world, which will 
not so speedily repose in the fine arts. — Schlesinger however had no sooner ar- 
rived in New V ork, had no sooner placed his powerful fingers upon a piano, than 
he understood that he would soon become popular. He possessed, in a high 
degree, the talent of improvising, and the first evening they gave him for a 
theme one of the beautiful airs of Lutsow— ** Was it the Rhine !**^-No, it was 
the " Chasse de Zitttoott;"— and such was his facility and his grace, that all these 
American minds were penetrated with sudden admiration. He then played the 
American national air Yankee Doodle, and every one began to applaud. But 
alas ! this first winter was full of anxieties and miseries ; and you know that 
when money stom in New York, everything stops ; above all the fine arts must 
be abandoned. The unfortunate Schlesinger had scarcely three pupils ; he con- 
soled himself in his misfortunes with Sebastian Bach and Maria de Weber. In 
the month of April he gave his first public concert, to which very few people 
came ; six months aftei-ward he gave a second, the audience was still small, but 
at the moment of seating himself at the piano, he received news that his belov- 
ed and respected master, Ferdinand Ries, had just died. Immediately he 
changed his programme, and commenced playing a fiineral march of Beetho- 
%WB% as the vnly oration which was worthy of Ries. 

The iblk)wiog winter, roving artists, travelling violins, wandering bass-viols, 
jugglers, rope-dancers^ all the wretched tribe of gipsies, occupied £e attention 
of New Yoik ; people ran to meet these gentlemen, with as much eagerness as 
if the poin* had ooen to go and applaud Mademoiselle Ellsler. Poor Schle- 
singer! in spite of all his talent, he would soon have been entirely forgotten if 
Id C&Mordia had not named him the leader of the orchestra. Schlesinger ac- 
qhitted himself of this task with a noble ardor ; the conceits of la Ccmcardia 
wem attended with unanimous pleasure. At one of the last concerts, the lead- 
er of the orchestra made hinrtself heard— -he arrived, his eyes moistened with 
tears, and without uttering a word, flayed upon his piano the ballad of Uhland, 
of which the chorus is, *♦ My Utile daughter is in her coffin ;** and in fact, he had 
JQSt lost his child. 

This man was bom unfortunate ; he hoped for nothing, not even for glory. 
He died, surrounded by some friends whom he had made as much by his char- 
acter as by his talent. He died, regretting only one thing, the last prayers of 
his French friends, in the ancient church of St. Germain l*Auxerrois, a noble 
church long outraged, but now rescued from ruin ; a noble church, which re- 
called to the poor artiste his native land, and happier days I There he had re- 
ceived the waters of baptism, there he had led his young wife to the altar, there 
he had heard upon the powerful organ, the most melodious strains of Sebastian 
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Bach and of Palestrina. »* Saint Germain I" said he, " Saint Germain !" It was 
his last, his only dream. He fancied he heard, even at that distance, the hymns 
of the inspired organ. It seemed to him that this time at least, the friends of 
his childhood would not fail him in his last rendezvous. Alas ! he was interred 
in the cemetery of New York. But accompanying friends, those regrets which 
honor both the living and the dead, the funeral sermon, that last alms of good 
and Christian men» did not fail the poor artiste. A fair, young, American girl, 
with blue eyes, a modest and artless poet, wrote impromptu upon the tomb oC 
her master, this elegy full of feeling and sadness : — 

"Frfire, tu n'es plus avec nous, 
Mais dans ce pays bien au-deU de la tombej 

Ton ime qui voltige nous attend; 
Ta souris an chant de la bande aim^ 
Helas ! elle ob^issait nagu^re i ton geste imp^rieux, 

£t maintenant elle pleure son maitre. 

^Frdre, le solefl descend da ciel 
An ceil monte notre melodie : 
La cadence mourante de notre chant 

Est mMee 4 la lumidre mourante. 
O frdrel par ce rayon qui s'evanomt» 

Par ce tciste chant d'adieu, 
Nona nous souviendrons de toi. 

''Le sculpteur dans sa pierre obeissante^ 
Le peintre dans les couleurs de sa palette^ 

Le poSte dans ses vers, 
S*erigent H eux memes un uMinnment; 
Mais de toi, de tant de passions 8oalev6es, 
Rien ne reste. La musique de ton Hme 
S'est 6Tanouie toat entidre dans les airs." 

Sad destiny of a man of rare talent, who was willing to brave imknown man- 
nets, and lead his frightened muse into the midst of a city wholly occupied with 
the ambitions and the labors of the present hour ! Be a musician in New York ! 
Seek melody in the noise, in the tumult, in the precipitate and furious marching 
of these men who are incessantly pursuing fortune ! It was giving to the genius 
of our nation a challenge which it was impossible to sustain ! The unhappy 
artiste fell beneath the effort ;' he died for want of a ray of sun and a little hope ; 
be died, possessing for his whole property only that sweet and plaintive elegy, 
■eltly murmured by a cleai^ voice of sixteen years old. 

"Where will you find better sentiments expressed in a loftier and more touch- 
ing way? These beautiful verses I heard repeated by the noble girl who wrote 
tlnem with a grateful hand. Yet later, I read them upon the tomb of the unfor- 
tanate exile— « tomb surrounded by regrets and honors — ^to which nothing wa$ 
wanting, except to be placed beneath the arched roof of the ancient basilic of 
Saint Germain TAuxerrois. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THOUGHTS or HOME. 

In the mictet of your traest admiration, and most lively enjoyments, in vmtk 
will you try— believe me, it will be impossible for you — to forget your absent 
country. It appears to you often like a hope, more than once like a remorse. 
A mere nothing recalls it to you ; the song of a bird to which you have listened 
in the garden of your father's house, the sweet or wild smell of a flower, a tree 
from your native land — tree of my country! — the step of a girl who dances, the 
veil of a ladv who happens to pass you, a look, a tone of voice, a less than nothing, 
and suddenly you are again in the midst of the artless transports of your youth, 
all the happy accidents of your twenty years, all the delightful and matem&l love 
with which those distant and beautiful shores surround you. Suddenly, in the 
midst of the most brilliant fete, sadness comes into your mind, your eyes are 
filled with ill-restrained tears, you say to yourself, '* what do I here, I who am 
a stranger to these manners, to these men, to these customs, to these fetes, to 
these pleasures ? what do I here, plunged as I am in Parisian idleness, I, whose 
life ought at this hour to be so filled with activity, zeal, ambition, labor ?** With 
remorse comes the regret of absence ; your mother who calls you, your father 
whom you have not seen for so long, your grandfather whom you will not per- 
haps find living, your sister .... That which has recalled my sister to me, is 
the history of our musician Schlesinger; it is the music of this unhappy artiste, 
who died so quickly, and was forgotten so soon ! His melodies, were certainly 
simple, but they were delightful. To careless minds, his music seemed like a 
faint and distant echo of Schubert's melodies ; but, he who heard him when he 
was young — at the mere sound of some few of these plaintive notes— sees again, 
at a glance, his whole life of childhood. To this air, to which no one listens, 
we young men wrote our first love-sonnets; we danced our first country-dance, 
to the airy accompaniment of this rich and natural music. Oh happiness ! my 
first waltz, when I held in my trembling hands the elegant figure of Miss Fanny; 
this waltz was written by the composer of our youthful days. You will there- 
fore readily understand how, on this last well-filled evening, I found myself pos- 
sessed with a strong wish again to see our dear America— and never again to quit 
thee, thou world, which art for me the real world ! Thus the visit which I paid 
as a simple evening call, was really the last. A second time I took leave of 
those friends whom Paris had lent to me, for in point of friendship Paris does 
not give, she lends. Adieu, then, once more ! my mission is ended ; I havct 
seen Paris as it ought to be seen, under its double aspect of winter and summer. 
I have seen the great city, in its various attractions, in its different ornaments, is 
velvet robe and in ballniress, in its fetes and in its churches, at the opera and 
upon the boulevards ; I have even seen it at the French Academy ; in a word, 
in every spot where it loves to resort — this beautiful Pans, dear to the artists^ 
dear to the ladies, dear to the poets. 

Once more, adieu. I renounce the hope of understanding it better than 1 
have done ; I give up the idea of explaining and describing this capital city of 
astonishment and wonders. Let him who dares, attempt this impossible work ; 
let him who will, try to reproduce the image of this fabulous animal, which every 
instant changes its form and color. Strange city, which needs every morning a 
new revolution, by way of amusement ; an immense crowd, which displays more 
passions than new dresses, and which is never amused except when on the edge 
of the abyss ; turbulent minds, grave geniuses, mad reasoners, a compound of 
truths and paradoxes, good and evil, vice and virtue, belief and doubt, prayer and 
blasphemy, mingled in the same whirlwind ! From such an abyss, and from such 
thick clouds, extricate yoursehes, if you can, unfortunate travellers ! Endeavor 
to comprehend this strange reality of the Parisian world ; you know not where it 
commences, yon know not where it finishes. Is it believing ? is it Voltairian ? 
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Does it prefer M. de Lamartine to Diderot? the gospel to the encylopaedia ? 
Vice or virtue, to which side does the city lean ? Is it true that she encloses all 
this corruption, and that each morning, from the midst of these blasphemies and 
sins, Paris gives this frightful proof of the wickedness of man ? These accounts 
of dungeons into which penetrates scarcely a ray of sun, of depraved minds 
which have renounced even pity and hope, living corpses laden with chains and 
infamy— do you believe it ? can you ever believe it ? For my part, I can hon- 
estly say, that such is not the city which I have seen. The city which I visited 
in the winter filtes, in the soft joys of summer, was rich, and brilliant, and deco- 
rated ; she lived by intelligence ; in case of necessity, she even had enthusiasm 
and heart. If you knew how dazzling, how active, how young, how well-dressed 
she is ! how she delights in the contemplation of that which is beautiful ! what 
praises she lavishes upon the great artists ! what encouragements upon the poets! 
Oh ! I have seen her carelessly seated in the comer by the fire, with her feet 
upon the Aubusson carpet, or running in wild enjoyment, among the flowers of 
the garden, the fresh paths of the country, and then T said to myself, *' Here is 
the Athenian city, the city of beautiful poems, of animated conversations, of ele- 
gant passions, the city of eloquence and the fine arts ! Where, then, will you 
meet more urbanity and hospitable grace ? You arrive — hands are held out to 
you, doors are open to you ; in a short time the house has no secrets from you ; 
you are the object of their affection, their confidant, a visiter, above all, you are 
welcome. The gentleman of the house conceals nothing fi'om you ; the lady 
tells yon everything, even her good actions ; for these Parisians have time to be 
charitable ; they know the way to the poorest houses. Such a one whom yon 
meet so well dressed— ask her where she is going .... she is seeking some 
wretched roof, beneath which groans some unfortunate being. Such another, on 
your arrival, hastens to conceal the book she is reading, and does so with a 
Dlush< If you could secretly interrogate the mysterious volume, you would see 
that the young lady was simply reading, in the original language, V irgil or Titus 
Livy, Dante or Petrarch, Byron or Smollett, Goethe or Schiller ! 

I left Paris at the end of the month of August ; the city was entirely desert- 
ed. He who was not in the country, or at some village of mineral waters, or 
absent somewhere, dared not show himself ; if you went to call upon him, the 
porteress would reply to you with a roguish air, " Monsieur has left for the Py- 
renees, or for the sea-baths !" As, after all, I had a little time before me, I re- 
solved to abandon myself to the course of the river, and to ascertain for myself 
IB what manner the French bathe in the sea. Let us go there : the Seine is 
covered with boats, which ask nothing better than to take you ; one of them is 
named the Etmles, courageous stars which have kept up a rivalry even with the 
railroad. Not that the boat goes with equal speed, but these shores of the Seine 
are truly enchanting ; the water softly bears you from one bank to the other ; 
you pass from a feudal ruin to some little white house, half lost in its luxu- 
riant foliage. On your left, on your right, you have all kinds of joyous cries 
from the mowers of wheat and the mowers of grass. The Norman apple-tree 
bends, without breaking, beneath the weight of the fruit with which it is laden. 
Around your boat the broken wave rolls to a distance upon the pebbly shore ; 
whole cities pass before your eyes, surrounded by flowers and verdure, the 
bridges dance, suspended above your heads ; in these fertile and abundant coun- 
tries, you would in vain seek to recognise the former fields of battle. The soil 
has devoiured all the dead ; the plough has rid the earth of the stumps of swords ; 
tumultuous stones have been ground to dust beneath the feet of the plough- 
horse. The Norman earth is no longer anything but verdure, abundance, fer- 
tility ; and yet, in these noble ridges armies have met — Normans, Bretons, Bur- 
gundians, French, English, Saxons, some from Ireland, and others from Flan- 
ders. How much blood has been spilt ! And yet the last harvest was very beau- 
tiful, the plain was verdant, the river was triumphant, and you can hardly believe 
all the brilliancy of these stars, of this sun. 

When the mind and imagination are occupied to such a point that you forget 
^vmything, when even the past and the future lose themselres to your view, in 
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a unknown distance fiUed with hopes, you can say to yourself that you are oc- 
oupied with great things or great reveries. Thus dreaming, the longest route 
appears to you soon accomplished ; you arrive and say, ** Already !'* You en- 
deavor CO recall all the vanished images, the estates, the landsc<^)es, the ham- 
lets, the cities, the manufactures, the dazzling apparitions of the mountain and 
the plain, of the water, the earth, and the sky. Vain efforts ! the wave takes 
you and throws you onward, the shore calls and attracts you ; in spite of 
yourself, you hear a voice which cries, ** Proceed, proceed !" Come, then, 
there must be no hesitation, no delay ; you must obey ; continue your course, 
straight before you, even to that veil of thick darkness which Shakspere*s Hamlel 
dared not raise with his trembling hand. Others, more eloquent, will describe 
to you all the beauties of this voyage from Paris to Rouen by the steamboat ; 
they will give you the whole history of this stirring country of so much art, 
poetry, and science ; for my part, I have told you that I renounce descriptions ; 
when once I have started, I can think of nothing but arriving. Just as I was 
ha^ppy in the saloons of the great city, in the same proportion do I feel wretched 
on the burning deck of the steamboat. 

At last, however, do you see that arrow shot in the air ? do you see, proudty 
seated upon the banks of the river, the old Norman capital, which has united 
within its double enclosure, England and France, Richard Cosur-de-Lion and 
Philip Augustus, King Louis XIV. and William the Conqueror ? Industrious 
country of Pierre Comeille ! the great poet, from the height of his pedestal, 
seems to watch over the destinies of this nation of merchants and laborers, who 
surround him with so much praise, admiration, and respect. 

From Rouen to the baths of Dieppe is not far. Dieppe is the careless city, 
which sleeps during ten months of the year, that she may awake, active, and 
devoted, at the voice of the bathers. Dieppe also, like all the cities of Nor- 
mandy, has had her days of battles and rude labors ; she has furnished to histoij 
her full share of soldiers and celebrated mariners. The New World, whea 
Europe took possession of it, could have told you much about these courageoiiB 
sailors ; but Dieppe at the present day reposes in the calm far mente of a happy 
city, where the idle of France and England come, every year, to pass a few fine 
days. 

It is not yet twenty years since Dieppe was the favorite city cf a princess whom 
France had adopted as her daughter, the Dutchess de Berri. To the borders 
of this complaisant sea the Dutchess de Berri came every year, bringing in her 
suite all the youth and all the elegances of that court of which she was the 
young and benevolent sovereign. She was good, she was ha{^y, she knew that 
she was beloved. Her slightest word was graceful ; at the very expectation of 
seeing her, the city of Dieppe clapped her hands. But alas ! with the reverses 
of the noble princess, the city of Dieppe has lost much of her good fortune. 
Yon might say, that, in leaving, the Dutchess de Berri had taken with her all 
which formed the charm and brilliancy of these delightful reimions. Thoso 
cities are indeed to be pitied whose fortime depends upon the caprices of a lady, 
the chances of a revolution ! 

Nevertheless, when I reached Dieppe, the city was agitated as if the Dutch- 
ess de Berri were expected ; I found die tumult of a fdte, the enthusiasm of tri-^ 
umph. Every house was full, and it was with great difficulty that I procured a 
wretched lodging in this city, which, generally speaking, is nothing but a vast 
hotel, open to all. 

But do you know what august person was expected in this neighborhood ? 
The queen of England— yes, the queen herself, that young woman who bears 
so lightly upon her graceful head the weight of three crowns, the object of at- 
tachment to so many millions of men, the brilliant pearl of so powerful a royalty, 
the queen and the delight of the sea. In a happy moment of enthusiasm, 
Queen Victoria wished to know something of this kingdom of France, and sud- 
denly she determined to profit by the profound peace of waters and nations, of 
the earth and sky, to cross that narrow space over which have passed so many 
kings of England, so many dukes of Normandy, WiUiam the Conqueror and 
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his son, and the Plantagenets, and Henry I., Henry II., Richard CoBur-de-Lion, 
without counting the English of Cressy and Agincourt. A happy voyage this ! 
a peaceful voyage of the young lady, who came to visit her father's old friend. 
Thus the winds were propitious, the waves were calm, the ocean restrained his 
anger and even his caprices. Come, then, since fortune favors us so far 
beyond our hopes, we will go to the chateau d'Eu, to those shores on which 
the queen of England is expected. From Dieppe the route is delightful, the 
Norman country displays on both sides of the road its richest productions. The 
chateau d'Eu is one of the most celebrated in Normandy, its position is excel- 
lent, its gardens are magnificent ; the old park, planted by the daughter of Henry 
the Great, is filled with ancient and majestic trees ; the sea, a silvery mirror, re-, 
fleets in its poetic wave the ancient and venerable chateau. You have no soon-^ 
er entered it, than suddenly appear to you, like so many phantoms, all the an- 
cient lords of these dwellings. They are all there, not only the masters of the 
place, but even the guests of an hour, those who have but passed and slept be- 
neath these important ceilings. Under this head you see Joan of Arc, the chaste, 
the admirable and sainted heroine of the middle age ; under this head you will . 
see Queen Victoria. Joan of Arc and the queen of the English beneath the 
same roof ! Oh what an advance has been made by the two nations on the two 
sides of the channel ! But the most serious and most terrible remembrances of 
the chdteau d*Eu belong — who would think it ? — to the family of the Guises, 
those factious and courageous geniuses, and to M. de Lauzun, that ill-tempered 
man who so much abused the kindness of the great mademoiselle. You must 
read the memoirs of this unhappy princess, so affectionate and so devoted, to 
know how much she loved M. de Lauzun, and all that she suffered. Love in- 
spired this noble person, the greatest lady of the court of France — after the 
queen, for even she had thought of being queen of France — with a charming 
idea. Lauzun, who knew it but too well, asked her one day whom she loveo. 
She breathed upon the glass, and on the warm vapor of her breath she wrote, 
with a loving finger, the name of Lauzun. Sombre dwellings, what recitals of 
murder, and of love, of devotion, and of perfidy, do you recadl ! what heroisms, 
what soldiers, what kings and queens, what young men! 

At the present day, the chateau d'Eu has become a kind of chapel of ease to 
the chS.teau de Neuilly. Even the Guises, who seem yet to obey Le BcHafrt, 
are only there as an ornament to the walls. The house is filled with young 
princes, and fair children, and young women, for each day brings a new one to 
this popular court : yesterday, the Princess de Joinville ; to-morrow, perhaps, 
the Dutchess d'Aumale ; and» before long, Madame de Montpensier ; Montpen- 
sier ! the favorite name in these royal dwellings. The day of which I speak 
was one of great excitement at the chateau d'Eu. The expected queen might 
arrive — everything was ready for her reception' The cannon was placed upon 
the heights ; large vessels brought the finest soldiers of the French army. In 
the night, the Prince de JoinviUe had started with his pilots to escort the royal 
yacht from a greater distance. Meantime, we — ^the travellers, the curious, the 
enthusiasts, the lovers of fine sights — ^we remained upon the shore, seeking to 
discover from afar the approaching vessel. 

Attention, however, was not fixed so strongly upon the sea, but that we 
wished to visit the perilous bridge, from the top of which, not three days pre- 
viously, the monarchy of July had been nearly engulfed in the waves. They 
were all in the same carriage, the king, the queen, the Dutchess d'Orleans, the 
Count de Paris, and the other children ; suddenly the bridge breaks, and the 
forward horses fall. Picture to yourself this whole monarchy suspended over 
the abyss, and saved as if by miracle ! The king, always master of himself and 
of the present hour, always a king — seized, from the arms of his tearful mother, 
the young Count of Paris, the son of his son, the future king of France ; im- 
mediately he threw the child into the apron of a country-woman ; but this good 
woman, who held a whole monarchy in her apron, did she suspect the heavy 
burden which for one moment she bore ? 

Suddenly the cannon roar, the music resounds, the shore utters cries of joy. 

8 
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They sing and play the national air of England, God save (he Q^een! much as- 
tonished at finding itself upon these banks. It b she, it is die queen ! Do 
you see afar off, that black speck gradually enlarging ? It is she, it is the queen 
whom England confines to France. I have seen her as often as it was possible 
to see her, this lady who would be taken at a distance for a lovely child. The 
king of the French has come to meet the queen with the eagerness of a young 
man who awaits his bride ; he holds her in his arms as if he had found his 
daughter again; the queen receives her with emotions truly maternal. The 
Dutchess of Orleans, imposing silence for a moment on that severe grief which 
has not lefl her during this long year of mourning, salutes Queen Victoria as a 
sister. The entrance of the young queen into the chateau d'Eu is a complete 
triumph. The people who have crowded to these shores, feel so delighted with 
the young and gracious sovereign for her confidence, and for the enjoyment she 
gives to her royal host ! 

During the stay of the queen in the neighborhood, I, who had so much de- 
sired it, saw her every day. 

Indeed, every one could approach this brilliant court, which comprised no less 
than three queens, and contemplate at their ease these assembled majesties. 
The forest which surrounds the chateau d'Eu is vast and magnificent ; it may 
be traversed in every variety of equipage ; its shade is favorable to every kind of 
magnificence. Upon one of the edges of the forest, rises the mount d*Orleans. 
This mount terminates in a vast plain surrounded by the most ancient trees. On 
this plain had been erected sr splendid tent, and on each side you could see 
hastening, on horseback, or in carriages, all the guests of the chateau d*Eu ; 
Queen Victoria by the side of the king of the French, and the queen of the 
French, and Queen Louise of Belgium, and the Dutchess d'Orleans and the 
Princess de Saxe Cobourg, and the new Princess Madame de Joinville, with the 
grace of a Frenchwoman, the look of a Spaniard, a grave and elegant beauty ; 
a better contrast could not have been found, to the fair and juvenile grace of the 
Dutchess de Nemours. The princes of the house of France and Prince Al- 
bert attended by the side of the carriages. Next came M. 'Guizot, that clever 
man who has thrown so much light upon the history of England — Lord Aber- 
deen, and the ambassadors and officers of her Britannic majesty ; then in the 
midst of this immense concourse, a few Parisian artists, M. Alaux, M. Morel- 
Fatio, M. Simeon-Fort, M. Eugene Isabey, the sea-painter |?ar excellence ; and 
above all M. Eugene Lami— our worthy fellow-laborer, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, our master in all these Parisian excursions ; for it is one of the customs 
of the king of the French to have the history of his times written by painters 
and sculptors, rather than by historians and poets. He loves the beautiful his- 
torical pages, which the artist adorns with his brilliant colors. As the principal 
ornament of his chateau d^Eu, the king chooses that painters should represent 
for him, all the splendors of this royal visit. He has set apart for these paint- 
ings, of which the queen of England will be the august heroine, the finest sa- 
loon in the chdteau d'Eu, which will bear the name of Queen Victoria, The 
artists are already at their task, and you may be sure they will not delay, so 
much are they pleased with the heroine, the beauty of the scene, the magnifi- 
cence of the sea and the sky. 

Assuredly, the loveliness of these fresh landscapes, the old king aged by labor 
more than by years, the three queens, the young women so beautiful and so 
ffraceful, the Dutchess d'Orleans with her imposing figure, her sincere and pro- 
found grief, the Count of Paris, who gives his hand to his mother, the people 
who cry Vivat ! and at your feet, even to a distance, the extensive panorama 
which prolongs, beneath the clear sunbeams, its endless beauties — ^here is a sub- 
ject for a vast and admirable painting. The evening arrived, the gallery of the 
Guises is lighted in the most splendid manner ; already it is filled by those who 
are invited to the evening fete, and by some foreigners who enter without being 
invited, so great is the hospitality of this royal house ! When the king and 
aueen appear, the concert commences, a concert composed of chefs d^oeuvre, 
me richest melodies, the most admirable compositions of the greatest masteiBi 
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liMT it i» known that the queen of £Qgland entertains the most lively and deep- 
ly felt passion for music. On that evening were played the beautiful overture 
of Iphigenie en Avlide, that exquisite work of Geuck's ; the overture to the 
Undumted Flute by Mozart; an air from the Siege of Corinthj and that admir- 
able chorus from Iphigenie, the application of which was easy, What grace, 
what majesty ; and the chorus from Armide, Never in these lovely spots. This is 
what may be called music and genius. These skilful artists also executed the 
symphonie en la by Beethoven, a masterpiece which the queen of England 
knows by heart. Unfortunately, they only played the andante and the minuet, 
and then the queen slightly knit her brow. "There are some chefs d*ceuvre," 
said she, " in which nothing ought to be retrenched.*' To make amends for 
this, they gave her the whole overture of 2kmetta, by M. Auber. 

This visit of the queen, I can honestly say, was fbdl of elegance and cour- 
tesy. The whole city of Paris, seeing that the queen of England was at her 
gates, prepared to give her a suitable reception. The opera would have offered 
her Robert le Diable, its masterpiece ; the Hotel de VUle— that palace worthy 
of the greatest monarch in the world, the *Paris citizen — wished to invite her 
majesty to one of those fetes which appear fabulous. Already the galleries of 
the Louvre opened their doors to the visit of her majesty. The palace of Ver- 
sailles, happy and proud, at last to see a queen of England reigning and obey- 
ed, afler having sheltered Henrietta of England, the conquered and despoiled 
queen, opened all her gates, to show Victoria Louis XIV., and the great cen- 
tury. . At the same time, Fontainebleau would have taught the royal traveller 
the art, the taste, and the splendors of the age of Francis I. Thus delight was 
everywhere, the eagerness was general, the joy was unanimous. These French, 
when they choose it, are still, all things considered, the most gentlemanly men 
in the world ; their benevolence is natural ; when they cry Vivat ! the cry comes 
from their hearts ; you must believe in their enthusiasmt it is an honest enthu- 
siasm; in their admiration, it is lively and deeply felt; their hospitality is gene- 
rous, brilliant, impassioned; and certainly, a young queen, courteous, polite, 
benevolent, has reason to expect from the polished city, the best and most loyal 
reception. ' 

Above all, the king of the French,— who understands doing the honors of 
this beautiful kingdom— 4rom the midst of all the splendors with which the city 
is filled, would have chosen— Hhat he might present them to the queen, as the 
finest ornament of his reign and of his century, — the statesmwi, the orators, the 
poets, the literati, the artists, all the great names, all the glorious names of 
France ; he would have presented them all to her Britannid majesty, with the 
legitimate pride of a king who knows well, where lie the strength and the 

greatness of his kingdom The queen decided otherwise ; she wished 

simply to make a visit to the king, her neighbor and her ally. This journey 
through France appeared to her too long, she was afraid of exciting too much 
jealousy in England; therefore she remained at the chateau d'Eu, where each 
day a new fete awaited her. They even gave her comedy, little pieces thorough- 
ly Parisian, and above all, M. Amal, one of those happy actors who have only 
to show themselves, to excite laughter and wild delight. Certainly a vaudeville 
played by M. Amal is an amusing thing ; but with equal certainty, if the queen 
of England had been at Versailles, the vaudeville would not have dared to show 
itself in these magnificent places, filled with the wit and brilliancy of French 
poetry ; the queen would then have had a play worthy of the palace of Ver- 
sailles, Moliere's Misanthrope, Racine's Britannicus, or what is better still, the 
Cinna of the great Comeille ; for this happy country of France counts only by 
chefs d'oBuvre ; chefs d'oBuvre for the king's palace, bufiboneries for the Uttle 
apartments. 

At last, after four days of this royal and paternal hospitality, the queen took 
leave of her host, her departure being no less magnificent than her arrival. 
Early in the morning, the ch^eau d'Eu was filled with soldiers under arms. 
The expectation was general. Very soon, the doors of the palace open, and 
the king appears, giving his arm to Queen Victoria, who bows adieu to the 
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crowd which salutes her. I know not how to tell you the number of the 
horses, the richness of the carriages, the lively of the servants, all the brilliant 
crowd, which conducted back to her vessel, the young queen. The bark was 
dressed and impelled by twenty-four rowers. The music played, the artUleiy 
thundered, the rising sun illumined the heavens, and his golden rays broke upon 
the queen's vessel, which shone in the distance. Eight beautiful steamers 
composed the royal escort ; the Pluto, the Tartarus, the Cyclops, he Napole- 
on, the Prometheus, the Reine Am^lie, and an infinite number of boats, and 
light barks, all laden with adieus and vivcUs, The king and the queen, and all 
the royal family, conducted her majesty Victoria to her beautiful vessel, the 
Victcria and Albert They bade adieu to each other, a tender and paternal 
adieu on the side of the king, a filial adieu on the part of the queen. The two 
queens embraced each other; and then you might have seen disappearing in the 
distance, the Victoria and Albert, The king, however, wished to see his young 
ally once more, and followed the royal yacht in his boat ; the queen stopped for 
a moment, and with a charming gesture, bade the king of the French once 
more farewell ! 

Those readers who have been able to follow me in the account of this two- 
fold journey to Paris, know very well that I am not a courtier. We children of 
America, are but little accustomed to composing the dithyrambus ; on the 6on- 
trary, like the dogmatical beings that we are, satire is our great delight, and we 
have made of irony a tenth muse. Nevertheless, it is impossible for me not to 
congratulate myself, at the happy chance which has crowned with such success 
this history of a summer in Paris ; a brilliant history, at least for me, a specta- 
tor moved and interested with so many charming details of this Parisian society, 
which has not its equal under the sun ; an elegant and polite society, benevolent 
and calm, which demands from each only what he can give, and is contented 
with that ; a happy mixture of artists and great lords, in which predominates 
the citizen, that is to say, good sense ; a people tried by so many revolutions, 
and who have finished by bearing them with the best grace in the world, and 
without its being known by any one beyond the city ; men who understand busi- 
ness as well as pleasure ; great citizens who bear the favor of the people as well 
as their disapprobation ; who know how to renounce popularity when it is ne- 
cessary to be unpopular, and to defend liberty against its own excess ; a world of 
raillers and of skeptics, who go gravely to church to hear Christian discourses, 
and to judge them, under the double point of view, of literature and eloquence ; 
a formidable city ! in less than two years, she has surrounded herself with bas- 
tions, fortresses, fosses and walls, sufficient to defy the whole of Europe ; but 
already they walk upon these ramparts, already they dance upon these walls, al- 
ready they cultivate flowers in the depth of these fosses. For my part, I, who 
have seen her under her twofold aspect, during the frosts of winter, and in all 
the joys of summer, lavishing by the side of the fire her wit and her brilliant 
conversation, or else confiding to the old oaks of the forest her poetry and her 
eloquence ; I, who have seen her in her ball-dress, the head laden with flowers, 
the shoulders covered with diamonds; or in the ample muslin dress, wearing a 
straw bonnet as a protection from the wind and the sun ; I, who know how she 
expends talent, invention, genius, wisdom and folly, truths and paradoxes, win- 
ter as well as summer, summer as well as winter, — I still ask myself which of 
these two cities is to be preferred. Imitate me ; let my conclusion be yours ; 
if you wish to know what Paris is, study Paris during the winter ; if you wish 
to know what Paris is, study it during the summer, study it incessantly, so that 
after having carefully examined it, you may still think of it with regret. 

Here concludes, naturally, the accoimt of this new excursion, an interesting 
account, which I ought to have written with more ease and brilliancy. At the 
chateau d'Eu I said farewell to this *^ pleasant country of Frajice" as Marie 
Stuart called it. Indeed, after this last happiness of my journey what could I 
hope 1 I had visited all the royal dwellings, Versailles, Saint Cloud, Fontaine- 
bleau, Meudon. I had been present at all the joys, at all the f<gtes of the month 
of April, and the month of May. As a last adventure, after having arrived by 
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the firat train of the raiboad, I departed just in time to salute with mind and 
look the greatest lady in the world. A complete f<gte. . . . But alas ! where ii 
there a complete fete in this world ? where is the brilliant landscape, where is 
the comer of earth, where is the wave of the sea, which has not its history of 
wo and mourning ? In the very wave over which I have passed to return to 
my home in New York, perished, not a week since, a fragile bark ; in this bark 
died the daughter of the great poet, the first-bom of JVf. Victor Hugo's chil- 
dren — she was not twenty years old !~-engulfed by the wave ! And now the 
sea appeared calmer than ever, the earth more blooming, the sun more briUiant. 
As I was thinking of these misfortunes which strike the highest heads— -the 
grief of M. de Chlteaubriand, who has lost his daughter ; M. de Lamartine, 
who weeps his only child, and now M. Victor Hugo inconsolable in his turn, I felt 
a blow upon my shoulder, given by one of my Yankee friends— a worthy man, 
but not much disposed to weep over calamities which do not directly affect him. 
" What are you thinking about ?" said he to me, ** / was thinking that perhaps 
I was wrong not to sell my cottons at the price last quoted/' '^ And I,'* was 
my answer, ** was thinking that the sea is brilUant and treacherous, that the 
ocean sometimes bears upon its bosom strange treasons,— I was thinking that in 
a week there would be a figte— a grand figte in the pariL of Saint Cloud,— I was 
thinking of the landscapes, the gardens, the splendors of the chdteau de Men- 
don." 



THX END. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I HAVE translated the present work from a very accurate and faithful 
account which we have received from the country of Ck)oper and Wash- 
ington Irving. Paris is the subject — a theme of endless variety ; and if 
you ask me what is the use of such a book, I will ask the beauty who 
reads these p«ges, " What is the use of a mirror ?" This book is written, 
that Paris may recognise in it, as she puts on the merry smile with which 
she looks at everything, her most beautiful monuments, her richest dwel- 
lings, her daily pleasures, her evening fdtes. And besides this, the origi- 
nal author of this account, a man well versed in the fine arts, a benevolent 
and yet acute observer, and myself his very humble translator, as I was 
formerly the translator of Sterne, are not left to ourselves in this hastily- 
written sketch, this attempt to seize the ever-changing and moveable im- 
age of the Parisian world. More able describers than we, more faithful 
historians, the most eminent London engravers, and a very ingenious Paris 
draftsman, are assisting us to give the faithful reflection that we seek. 
Look, then, favorably upn this book, written beyond the seas, engraved in 
London, translated and drawn in Paris. 

Perhaps it would be well to tiell you something of the original writer, 
who has thrown into his travels much of his mirth, wit, and natural be- 
nevolence. In his youth he came to Paris, for the purpose of leaving 
there something of his impetuosity. It was not so easy as he had im- 
agined ; but at last, by dint of zeal and perseverance, nights passed at the 
opera-balls, and days given up to the never-ending Parisian fdtes — ^by dint 
of money lavished at random, as money must be lavished, to return you 
some little variety of interest and pleasure— our young man speedily be- 
came an old one. He arrived in Paris, as giddy-brained as a Parisian, 
ready for the most lively follies ; he left it a grave American, prepared for 
the calm and tranquil honors which his mother country holds in reserve 
for her favored sons. Besides this, we can assure you that our traveller 
was a person of calm observation, strong will, and good sense, and had a 
decided talent for the French language, even in its most beautiful idiom. 
He left at the gate of the Parisian city his national coldness and disdain, 
that he might obey the passionate enthusiasm for lofty things and the fine 
arts with which he was inspired. But why should I lose myself in these 
preliminaries, as though, after reading the following pages, your acquaint- 
ance with our author would not equal my own ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

ENTRANCE INTO PARIS— LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

If, on some beautiful eveiimg in spring or winter, you approach the immense 
city of Paris— that glittering abyss — and, above all, if you enter by the grand 
gate — for we do not reckon a number of back entrances, which seem rather as 
if they wouJd precipitate you into a ditch, than introduce you into the queen of 
European capitals — ^you will find yourself entertaining expectations, which, un- 
known to you, seem to take possession of your whole mind. A gravel walk 
gently conducts you, by an easy descent, from the village of Neuilly, the royaj 
residence, to the Bois de Boulogne, the rendezvous of the wealthy ; thence to 
the Arc de Triomphe de TEtoile, a mass of stone, laden with glory ; and still 
further on, to the Place de la Concorde, where, calm and majesti<^, stands the 
Obelisk, between two fountains. Never will sufficient water flow from them to 
efiace the blood shed in this fatal spot. This square, which has borne so many 
different names — ^Place Louis XV., Place de la Revolution, Place de la Con- 
corde — ^presents itself to you, loaded with gilt, bronze, and colossal statues, re- 
sounding with noise, and sparkling with brOliancy; strictly speaking, it is here, 
in this dazzling spot, between the Garde Meuble of the crown and the Chambre 
de Deputes, £at the vast city of Paris begins. Advance, then, with a slow 
step : behold, admire, meditate. But we will not remain on the Place de la 
Concorde ; let us retrace our steps up the long avenue of the Champs Elys6es, 
and return to the palace of Neuilly. Here yoa may see Paris in all its gloiy ! 
Yonder house, standing on the shore between two islands, is th^ country resi- 
dence of the King of 3ie French. Within those modest walls, in those con- 
cealed and quiet gardens, you would in vain look for his majesty the king ; you 
will only find the father of a family, who has come to repose after the fatigue of 
the day, and to prepare himself for the labors of the next. Before regicide had 
become in France a species of motiveless monomania, you might often see, pas- 
sing through the Champ Elys^es, a large royal ommbus, exactly similar to the 
popular vehicles in which all the French are equal, as in the presen^^o of the 
law. In this long and citizen-like carriage were stowed, at randoiVf the king, 
his wife, sister, four sons, three beautiful daughters, son-in-law, and some friends: 
it was a royal and a happy crowd. The carriage went at a gentle trot from the 
palace of the Tuileries to the house at Neuilly. No guards, no escort ; whoever 
would, might salute the fortune of France, You could see from ihe mirth of 
the king, from his open and smihng countenance, how much he enjoyed it, and 
how proud he was of his humble incognito. 
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At Other times, by the side of the road which leads to Neuilly, an elegant 
boat, dressed with flags, and full of children and young women, was rowed up 
the Seine ; whence proceeded a thousand joyous cries and hurrahs : the stranger 
who saw the water ripple, as the boat passed, would never have suspected that 
this bark, more fragile than that of Cesar, contained the whole royal family. 
Thou earnest Cesar and Ms fortune. 

Another day, in the midst of the masons and plasterers, so oilen in reijuisition 
at the royal dwellings, you would meet a stout man, with a fine, intelligent coan> 
tenance, active and busy, going from place to place, rule in hand, consulting 
and correcting plans, and sometimes nimbly mounting ladders. If you inquired 
whether this was'rfot M. T'ontaine, the'king*s ^irdhitect, you ^fould be told it Was 
the king himself, the most enterprising architect in Ws "kingflom. These were 
the peaceful hours of Louis Philippe, if he ever had any. He was evidently 
well suited for the twofold life which he adopted — ^the life of the king and that 
of the citizen — the coutt and the house. The'Se W^re Ws pleasures. The bul- 
lets of the abominable Fieschi and others have altered thu state of things ; if 
they have not killed the king, they have wounded royalty : they have saddened^ 
even before the terrible accident of July 13, 1B42, me formerly pleasant route 
from the Tuileries to Neuilly, and have encumbered it with soldiers and guards. 
Poor madmen ! not to see that the very worst hour in which to attack a king is 
that in which he is only the father-of his childi'en. 



•GHAPTER II. 



With your pefmission, in^his t^leasant aid somewhat (knciful jotoney ^tt 
'we are taking togethlsr, 'we 'irill go a little at random. We are travelling' in a 
country too well known tb make it tteeessory for tis to be governed by any tety 
TBtrict rules. Our good fathers, the English, have in this style a chef d^ceuWe, 
which 1 dhall take good care nbt to imitate^" The SenttmenkdJoumey.'* Nev- 
er was thfe Paris of last century bietter or more Com)^etely studiied that by that 
rascal Sterne. HonciSt mgue diat'he 'Was ! hepreoiehed the virtues that he did 
notpossess, ahd all this in snch'an teasy, tranquil 'way. He locked demure, ts 
they say in France, but nevertheless we will neither trust to his contrition, his 
lowered eyes, tod his modest blushes, nor yet Imitate him. No,' ho ; "we will 
not follow the steps of this hypocrite, 'who knew Paris much better than all the 
Parisians of his time. Instead of this, we will take -owt own course, stopping 
occasionally to See and hear everytinng,' that we m^y tep^eat it to you. Besides, 
we are not alone in this joumfey ;^we have withtfisti paint et, a* draftsman, an en- 
graver, and a' translator, who knows but little of the tangtts^ thfeit we speak, and 
for whom we ask every indulgence. Perhaps 70U fended that we had already 
tvathed'tfae palaice of thB TtSteries ; yoUf p^rdon,'wc wtere only- upon' the bridge 
of Neuilly, at iUrtfaest. This iB»a bridge^boldly thrown aeross the Seiner be- 
tween thB islands which sUnvund th« king's^ g»d«ns. Aftei' c^ettsing' tlie brM^, 
you will find that the tillais steady begin to lessen. Then commence large 
parks of bdf an 'a6re,'fiaid^8pae!ous'ganlens composed of four or five pots' of 
dowers; he vhoonly possesses ft't^lfi^e viUe,'say^ proudly,' as he leates Paris-on 
^tuiday ev^nitag, <* I amt goings to^my vineyard." The Parisian is a gr«at loy^r 
of coiintrypleasttres, in ■all^their'Vari«jty, piwitted only that they are near. 
&Hnce be hAs seetf aw m^y revolutions ^tfcbnlplished 'in 'twtetaty-fdur hours, he 
dofes^n^t'ilke tor be'l<mg'abeebt*<fn»«4iis city, s^^ he f^ar that he ishall 

not find, on his return, the same gof^mmun tii«t«<«0a8'Wb«ii^fae left. PK»0Md 
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a little further, and you will reach the gate of the Bois de Boulogne. There, 
by an accident which I considered fortunate, my carriage broke down, just like 
a vessel which losei its mast on entering} the harbor. I was soon disengaged 
from it, and while the postillion and my servant repaired it, I watched the fash- 
ionables of Paris, who had come, there in elegant equipages, to see, and to exhibit 
themselves. What an infinite variety of carnages, horses, equipages, dresses, and) 
atbove all, countenances. ! All the women, youi^g and old, of the Parisian world, 
were upon this occasiion at the evening promenade ; all the men ; young people, 
the victims of usury ; would-be ministers, the victims of politics ; specimens of 
every class were at the Bois de Boulogne. They passed and repassed before 
me, galloping on horseback,, in carriages, or on foot ; they seemed almost to fly 
a»they passed. And I, the, new comer into this fashionable world, was already 
striving to guess its concealed passions, and its mysterious desires. I would wil- 
lingly have followed these busy idlers, these vain aspirants ; I would willingly have 
mounted behind them, or cluug to their carriages, and there, concealed under 
tl^ livery^ have heaid them jokiqg or laughing, hoping or fearing, blessing or 
cursiiig. But this w;as impossible. 

Hqwever, the. slight accident that had thus detained me, while the great ones 
,of the world were galloping by, was quickly repaired. No one honored me 
with .a single glance ; the men being too much occupied with their horses, and 
the women with the effect of their toilets, and their smiles. It is in this way that 
they p9y39 their lives, exhibiting and admiring themselves, and whispering all 
sorts of mysterious things, which the first comer can explain aloud, after a 
month's sojourn in this noisy city. From this spot it is but a short distance to the 
Arcde Trionaphe, the largest triumphal arch in the world ; we must remember, 
however, that it is placed there to celebrate the greatest victories ; it raises its head 
.yet iQ the freshness of youth as high as the oldest mountain which is crowned 
with, tempests and ^nns. AU roimd the vast monument ramparts rise from the 
earth, ditches are di^g, towers are built, but the Parisian knows nothing of this 
•yet ; he will not think of the ditches until he has jumped across them, or the 
towexs until he hears them groaning as they cast forth fire and flame ; then only 
will he be alarmed at this formidable noise. 

The entry is easy, the gate of the city being open night and day. The assas- 
sin, the forger» the criminal, may enter proudly, provided they have nothing pro- 
hibited in their carriages or their pockets. The great crime in this city, wluch is 
so poor, is to smoke tobacco which has not passed through the hands of the admin- 
istration, or to drink wii^e which has not paid the entrance-duty to the mimici- 
pal officer. This officer is at the gate night and day ; he is armed with an equiv- 
ocal sword, one without sheath or point, but which is sure to discover the most 
artfully-concealed things. No vehicle is exen;ipted from this visit ; the gay car- 
riage whieb Contains the opera-dancer, the chariot of the broker, the berlin of 
the French peer,, who is perhaps half asleep, all owe obedience and respect to 
the municipal officer. They can trust a peer of France to make the laws of the 
kingdom* but they can not trust him not to put butchers'-meat into his carriage. 
.What a lesson of equality ! 

While I was waiting lor the officer to visit me in my turn, I had time to ad- 
mire the Arc de Triompbe de TEtoile, from its base which descends into the 
.ear&, to. its summit which is lost in the skies. 
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CHAPTER 111. 
TBivmriuLh archxs. 

Generally speaking, the principal inhabitants of this beautiful countiy, whoy 
as Marie Stuart said, have long been Greeks and Romans, and would have 
much trouble in again becoming simple Frenchmen, profess great love for tri- 
umphal arches. Trajan's triumphal arch, and the monuments of the same sort, 
with which Italy still abounds, have prevented the French from sleeping. We 
Americans^ people of yesterday, as these frivolous old men call us, have not yet 
learned to value these great masses of stone, vain ornaments of a useiess gran- 
deur. In France it is quite the reverse. The more useless a monument ap^ 
pears, the better are they pleased with it. The Frenchman loves glitter, noise, 
and glory ; his greatest pleasure, in the pubtic fdtes, is to see some magnificent 
firework bursting in the air, the hght of a few minutes, of which the slightest 
spark would save a miserable family. But no ! the poorest, who have not even 
a piece of bread for their evening meal, run to see this blazing gunpowder, 
without thinking of all the money that is wasted in ephemeral stars. On the 
contrary, the more majestic the fireworks, and the more money they have cost, 
the better are the French satisfied. There is certainly much more of Francis I. 
than of Franklin in this people. 

The Arc de Triomphe de TEtoile has been, for the few years that it has been 
finished, the greatest pride of the Parisian. He is prouder even qf this, than he 
is of the revolution of July, that great event, at the same time the woik of a 
child and a giant. It is just thirty-six years, since the Arc de Triomphe de r£- 
toile was commenced. O France ! to what unexpected revolutions have these 
heights been witness. It was a great people, that nation of 1806, governed by 
that great man whom the world calls Emperor. The French nineteenth cen- 
tury, scarcely begun, was already loaded with victories and triumphs — 1806 ! it 
is the year of Austerlitz, that victo^ which decided the empire. When she 
saw herself thus with one foot upon Kussia, and the other upon Austria, France 
chose to have the glorious bauble of a triumphal arch. Above all^ she was de- 
termined it should be the greatest in the world, as Austerlitz was the greatest of 
victories. The first stone of this mountain was laid on the 15th of August, 
1806. From the commencement of the monarchy, the 15th of August had 
been consecrated to the feast of the Virgin ; but it had become the day of Saint 
Napoleon : with so good a grace had the mother of our Lord given up her fdte 
day, to him who was the emperor. 

And now that I can contemplate, from its summit to its foundation, this gi- 
gantic monument, whereon are inscribed so many victories of which there is 
now nothing but the name ; whc^reon are represented so many heroes long since 
dead, the imperishable envelope of a passing glory, the fimeral stone raised upon 
the cradle of so many armies, which passed hke the storm and tempest, I can 
fancy that I can see the illustrious monument rising by degrees from the earth, 
and, sometimes joyful, sometimes shrouded in sorrow, raise its head, now glo- 
rious, now humbled. Let it rise, however, to the noise of the cannon which is 
heard from far. Austerlitz has placed the first stone of this triumph of stone, 
Jena will place the second, Wagram will finish this indestructible base. But 
how many battles like Austerlitz, Jena, and Wagram, must have been fought, 
to finish without interruption, this monument erected by victory, and wUch 
peace alone could complete ! In fact, scarcely did it appear above the surface 
of the earth, before the fortunes of France changed. A violent shock was felt, 
which did not overthrow it, but which arrested its progress. The wind that 
blew fi*om Waterloo, prevented one stone more from being placed. Hardly had 
the monument reached a sufficient height, for the old soldier who watched on 
its summit, with his sight obscured by tears, to see from which side the enemy 
approacl^ed. 
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Then fell the empire, carrying with it, that fature said to be eternal .' Of this 
monarchy, founded for centuries, nothing remains, except the remembrance 
which has returned the more powerfully after having slept so long under the 
soil of St. Helena. Hardly do diey recall this great man in France, unless it is 
to declare that he confiscated all the liberties of the country. Thus the two 
giants, who looked down upon the world from the height on which they were 
placed, the emperor and the statue on the column, fell at the same time ; the 
former from his throne, the latter from the brass which formed its foundation : 
then were seen in France^-oh, shame on the defeats which break even civil 
courage ! which cause everything, even national glory, to be forgotten !— >then 
were seen Frenchmen, harnessed like beasts of burden, with Austrian horses, to 
throw down from its base the statue of the emperor ! What prevented this 
mighty bronze from falling upon these men and horses, and crushing them ? 
The noble statue, no doubt, had pity on them ; it descended like a dethroned 
emperor ; it reposed in the dust, triumphant ; it was patient, because it felt it- 
self eternal, as eternal as the standard of the three glorious colors. Fifteen 
years' did it remain in obscurity, as the tricolored flag remained in the dust; but 
now through the onmipotence of popular power, both have reappeared, mere 
brilliant, more powerful, more glorious ^han ever ! 

What were we saying ? and what is the matter ? Whence comes this long 
cry of triumph ? Why are people running out of their houses in such haste 1 
The northeast wind is strong and violent, the sky is black, winter has spread its 
ice all around. Tell me who the hero can be, that is so impatiently expected 
within these walb ? Who can be coming, but his majesty the emperor and the 
king, who again revisits Paris ? Who can be expected with this feverish impa- 
tience, but the brave soldier whom the people called the ** Little Corporal ?" 
Listen to the firing of the cannon ! Look at the flags flying .' Have, not all the 
principal men of France risen, to go and meet this great man who returns from 
exile ? Hurrah ! hurrah ! it is he — it is Napoleon ! the emperor ! He returns 
from that barren rock in the sea against which his fortune was dashed. Long 
live the emperor ! No, he was not dead ; he brings back to enthusiastic and 
passionate France — ^to France which weeps for him as she weeps for glory — ^the 
excitement -of battle, the intoxication of triumph, the days of action, the endless 
agonies of war, all that she loves so devotedly, so madly. Hurrah, and triumph! 
And indeed it is truly the emperor who returns. Not, indeed, the emperor 
living, and ready again to take up the stump of his sword ; but it his dead body 
— ^that noble and imperial trophy which the France of 1830 ought to value 
above anjr other. He is gone ! The rock of St. Helena has let go its prey ; 
the weepmg willow has strewn its last leaves upon the coffin of St. Helena. 
Oh fate ! Charles X., the all-powerful, the well-lovfed king — ^he whom the peo- 
ple surrounded with so much devotion, whom Europe proclaimed the king of its 
choice and its alliances-Charles X. is buried in some obscure vault of an ob- 
scure church in Germany, and here is the captive of Sir Hudson Lowe waited 
for in the vaults of the Invalides, by the side of Turenne I The emperor ! It 
is the emperor ! He is welcomed by universal shouting. The people crowd 
round his path, and receive him on their knees. A prince of the blood royal, a 
noble and a handsome young man, has crossed the seas to seek this illustrious 
body ; and he now brings it back like a true knight-errant, whose task is accom- 
plished. Sound the trumpets ! beat the drums ! bow, thou arch of glory ! wave 
in the air, ye tricolored flags, reconquered in three days ! And we also must 
applaud ; we, the men come from so far ; the wise travellers ; the phlegmaiics, 
as they call us in France. Really, my New York brothers, enthusiasm is an 
excellent thing ! Enthusiasm throws glory round your forehead, warmth into 
70ur heart, imagination into your mind, hope into your soul. Enthusiasm ani- 
mates and warms, brightens and rejoices ; it transforms France into your coun- 
try—that man who is carried by in his bier, into your sovereign for the moment 
he is passing. What a long and glorious retinue ! They have assembled here 
and there, as they could, the illustrious remnant of the ancient armies ; they 
have summoned round the tomb all the companions of the emperor who still 
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iWe ; enormous instruments of copper have been made, which resound with 
triumph : in this noble retinue are seen the mameluke and the horse of the em- 
peror — ^two servants of his battles. Every moment there is a fresh surprise^-an 
unexpected appearance. In one carriage, the alihoner; in another, two or three 
marshals of France, formerly soldiers, now princes. And at last come, ranged 
in order, the seamen of the Belle Poule — brave mariners, proud of their illus* 
tribus burden ; they are clapped as they pass ; the spectators repeat to each 
other their toils, their works, their patience, their courage ; for in the midst of 
the sea, believing that France and England had declared war, they resolved, at 
the first signal, to sink themselves with their ship and its imperial burden. After 
these comes their worthy captain, his highness the Prince de Joinville ; a bold 
seaman, a brave soldier, a handsome and excellent young man ; henceforth his 
name will be attached to this great event of the emperor^s return ! But now, 
what silence ! what tears on every countenance ! Here, in this triple coffin — ^in 
this car, covered with violet hangings, and floating banners ; below these eagles, 
whose wings are spread with such a triumphant air ; below these ensigns of 
battle, this triple crown — ^here is the Emperor, or, at least, he who was the Em- 
pieror Napoleon. This funeral march — ^what do I say ? this triumphal proces- 
sion, traversed the whole city, amid the greatest testimonies of sympathy and 
respect. The city still remembers it : the Champs Elys^es, and, above all, the 
Arc de Triomphe always will remember it. 

But let us return to the histoiy we were giving ; it is the histoiy of a whole 
age. 

When the Restoration brought back to France repose and peac&-»the repose 
of a day, a peace full of future revolutions and tumults — ^the Arc de Triomphe 
de PEtoile remained for a long time abandoned and deserted ; the ruin of a mon- 
ument hardly begun, the wreck of a gloiy half extinguished, the despised relics 
of the greatest and most useless victories. But the empire lived in th^se ruins; 
the clamors of the great army made themselves heard in these gigantic arches ; 
the eagle, woimded to death, came to die upon these imfinished cornices ; Aus- 
terlitz, Jena, Wagram, moaned from these foundations, of which they were the 
base, their inarticulate complaints- It was dangerous to touch these sacred re- 
mains. It was as dangerous to raise the monument of the emperor, as to throw 
it down. Resides, once erected, whose name should they inscribe on the sum- 
mit of this useless mountain ? What symbols should they place upon its sides 1 
What victories should they proclaim upon these eloquent stones ? There was 
but one name for this monument — ^but one army for these stones — but one flag 
that could properly crown these majestic heights. It was the great imperisS 
name ; it was the great anny ; it was the great tricolored flag ! But the Resto- 
ration trembled with horror, and turned pale with fright, at the mere mention of 
this terrible and dreaded past. 

If the Restoration had been bold and brave enough not to tremble before 
French glory ; if the legitimate king had been wise enough, to shelter himself 
under the imperial mantle of him who was made emperor by the people and by 
glory ; if the fleur-de-lis had allowed the golden bee to penetrate into its harm* 
less flower cup; if the white flag had permitted the two colors, her younger sis- 
ters, to protect it by the double reflection before which Europe trembles ; there 
is no doubt that in the days of revolution, this prudence of royalty by divine 
right would have borne imperishable fruits. The emperor erect upon his col- 
umn, would have called furiously to the people, " Respect the royal majesty 
which has respected my conquered majesty." The bee concealed in the em- 
palement of the lily would have threatened with its sting, the imprudent hands 
which dared to menace the noble flower ; while the two national colors uniting 
their efforts, would have enveloped the standard of St. Louis in their drapeiy 
of blood and azure. But no ! The present never knows how to respect the 
past. The first object of the king who arrives, is to insult the king who has 
left. The victorious standard overwhelms with its contempt the fallen one. 
Such is the character of nearly all the nations of Europe : they fancy that they 
can obliterate history, as they could break a statue of marble, and that they can 
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abolish the past, as thay could wa^ out a painting in water-colors. The goy- 
ecnm^ots are like the people ; they break, they efface, they overthrow. Impru- 
deot iQen ! they do npt see that in, thus acting, they teach their subjects how to 
breaks to efface, and to overthrow ; and, that authority is» next to glory, the most, 
transient thing on earth. 

It was not, then» till the Bestpra^n wa^ as firmly established as it could be, 
that it was bold enough to take in hand this monument begun by the emperor. 
Before the monarchy of Louis XYIII. and Charles X. had reached tlus ex- 
tremity of presumption, it must surely have made great conquests. And so it 
tad. It had re-established the dogma of legitimacy; it had done more : it had 
caused royalty to be respected ; it had arranged three or four times, and always 
for its own advantage, the charter that it had given, or rather that it had granted. 
It had even thought of the right of primogeniture, this completion of the divine 
right, and did not at all despair of one day passing this law, which would have 
remade a few of the nobility, and many of the clergy. Still more than this ; 
when the Restoration dared touch the Arc de TEtoile, even to finish it, it had 
made a bauble of glory ; it had played at fighting; it had just restored the tot- 
tering royalty of Spain ; it had made a kind of legitimate Napoleon, with a 
white cockade,, of his royal highness the Duke d'Angouleme. See by what 
delusions, and by what plagiarisms, the best-estabhshed and most benevolent 
nKUiarchies destroy themselves ! 

Thus the Arc de Triomphe de VEtoile, after having been founded by Napo- 
leon, aiid the battle of Austerlitz, waa continued by the Duke d'Angoul^me, and 
the taking of Trocadero. Stones raised themselves upon stones, as a matter of 
obediep,ce, without pleasure and without love. The masons obeyed the archi- 
tect! the. architect obeyed the minister of the interior, and this was all. Tho 
monument was merely built, without excitement, without enthusiasm, and 
even without pride, just as a simple house would be built* None of those who 
wero employed had any faith in their work. They vrent daily to it, they pro- 
gressed slowly when they had too much money. It is not thus that victory, 
or religion, that other victory, builds. If the catholic monuments with which 
E.urope abounds, those lofty cathedrals that are lost in the skies, and ornament- 
ed from top to bottom like a bride^s veil, had been raised by ordinary workmen, 
by men hired by the day, not one of them would now have been finished ; they 
would have remained incomplete, like the cathedral of Cologne, that chef 
d'qeuvre which the whole cathoUc power can not finish at the present moment. 
But th« sublime workmen who raised these monuments, said to have been erect- 
ed by angels, were not, in fact, mercenary, but Christian laborers. They did 
not ex^ct their payment in this world, they believed that their Father above 
was waiting, himseV! to reward those who had labored in his vineyard. In the 
times of belief, a cathedral to raise, was not a monument of stone to build, it 
wa£| a prayer tp accomplish* Every workman attached himself, during life, to 
part of a waH, and there — sublime hermit, lofty dreamer — he inscribed, day by 
day, his prayer and his thought. He obeyed only himself and his genius, his 
wo;rk was as isolated as his prayer — sometimes absurd, sometimes serious ; to-day 
higher thari heaven, to-morrow lower than hell ; full of hopes or fears, happy 
or miserable— he left upon, the stone, living traces of the most concealed 
thoughts, the. best disguised mysteries of his heart. After which, he at length 
died, happy and proud to he buried at the foot of the wall which he had 
engraved in honor of Jesus Christ. The next day, smother mason— I would 
say another Christian — took the place of the grea;t artist who was dead. The 
work was thus transmitted from one generation to another, like one of those 
endless poems, to which human gloty has always some new song to add. 

But I can no more understand a triumphal arch being raised without enthusi- 
asm* than I can a cathedral built without faith. 

And yet, if the Restoration could have suspected what would soon happen ; 
if it had ever imagined, that to this triumpl^al arch was attached the fate of the 
royalty of Charles X., and that even before it could be finished by his care, the 
imperial n^onument would quickly shake of all these traces of royalty, and dis- 
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dain to cany a white cockade, it would doubtless have stopped the works. In- 
deed, the Arc de Triomphe, faithful to its master and its standard, even before 
its completion, was resolved to have no other name than that of the emperor, no 
other flag than his. If the Restoration could have foreseen this, like anodier 
Penelope, it would have destroyed in the evening the work of the morning. 
But the Restoration had no foresight and therefore it was lost. The Arc Sol 
Trocadero has again become completely the triumph of Austerlitz. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHAMPS ELT8EE8. 



It is impossible for me to describe to you, all the beauty and novelty of this 
Parisian evening. I was a foreigner, but it appeared as if I had only returned 
to my own country ; I was a new comer but it seemed as if I had never quitted 
this noble city which passed before me in all its brilliancy, mystery, and happi- 
ness. The air was pure and invigorating ; the carriages rolled gently, along a 
gravel as fine and soft as turf. Those who were on foot looked as calm and 
happy as those who were riding. It was a long f<lte through this long avenue. 
Formerly the avenue was a desert ; now it is covered with pretty tittle houses, 
quite new, palaces of yesterday, built in four feet of garden. On my right was 
Uie ancient garden of that farmer of the public revenue, Beaujon. Beaujon 
was one of the fabulous financiers of the past centuiy ; financiers without talent 
and without foresight, made rich by one chance of the ante-chamber, and ruin- 
ed by another ; oppressors of the people, themselves devoured in turn by the 
great (ords ; robbers here, robbed there ; people who were acquainted witn no 
other industry than usury and the loan of money on pledge, but the pledge 
given them is the bread of the poor, it is the sweat of the miserable, and on 
such pledges they lend millions. Nevertheless, this large garden, in which is 
an hotel of marble and gold, formerly belonged to this slave of excise and salt^ 
duty. He died insolvent, and almost as poor as the great Comeille, but before' 
ruining as he had enriched himself, before dying alone, abandoned by eveir one, 
he founded the hospital which bears his name, thinking that an expiation tor the 
scandalous manner in which he had obtained his fortune ! When he had dis- 
appeared from the world in which he had made so much noise, the gardens of 
this farmer-general Beaujon, were for a long time the rendezvous of 3ie people, 
who came there to enjoy themselves, without thinking by what tortures those 
who preceded had adorned them ; after the people came others less innocent- 
speculators — ^who have cut down the trees, destroyed the flowers, spoiled the 
turf, dispersed the birds who sang so sweetly, and built a town upon all this 
ruin ! It is a delightful spot, and is, by degrees, becoming inhabited ; only let 
them assemble here some good contemporary names, a few young and beautiftil 
women, the honor and wit of the Parisian conversation, and the fortune of this 
place will be made. In the meantime, the Amphions who built these houses, 
have inscribed at the head of the principal avenue, the great poetical name of 
this age— Chateaubriand. 

Quite at the end of the avenue, in the centre of the Place de la Concorde— 
after having passed several theatres in the open air, where horn-players, singers, 
monkeys, and strolling actors, fill the air with their noises and their indefatigable 
tricks — stop, if you please, before a king, dethroned it is true, but not till after 
he had stood for ages. Pause before this superb stranger, who has with so 
much majesty, reigned over the plains of past time, an oriental conquest, a 
splendid victory, but also a splendid defeat. This is the way to fall when one 
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must fall! |o surrender when one must surrender! to die when death comes! 
But what a fall ! To fall there, where his kingdom is nothing but a desert— 4o 
raise his head here over thirty-two millions of men ! To surrender, it is true, 
but to surrender only to France, which passes through a thousand perils and a 
thousand fatigues, to bring him back in triumph ; to die, after a life of three 
thousand years, the life of the pyramids, but to return to hfe, for yet another 
three thousand years, in the great modem Babylon, and to see so many victo- 
rious and eloquent generations passing and dying at his feet, Uke crowds of ants ! 
This can scarcely be called a fall ; this is to be greater than Alexander, happier 
.than Napoleon. Do you ask the name of this hUen hero ? the fate of this noble 
exile ? and from what throne he fell ? this model for ever worthy of imitation 
by all dethroned kings — my answer is, It is the obelisk of the Luxor. 

Mehemet Ali, the regenerator of Egypt, or, if you prefer it, its first man of 
business, that deceiver who has lately tried to kindle a universal war, that bar- 
barian who has all the cunning of great pohticians, in one of those generous fits, 
which, because they cost but UtUe, are so natural to the masters of the East, 
gave the king of France the two charming obelisks of the Luxw ; Luxor 
which was the suburb of Thebes, as the obelisks are only the advanced guards 
of the pyramids. Charles X., to respond properly to the politeness of the 
^bcha, sent a vessel to bring him this singular present, in proper time and place- 
There is a French proverb which says, " SmaU presents keep tup friendship.^* The 
pacha knew the proverb, and treated the French accordingly. However, the 
present was not one to be despised. 

Picture to yourself a single block of stone, twenty-four feet high ; its color a 
beautiful red. You would say this exquisite stone was transparent, it dazzl^ < 
you with its beauty ; it is slender and delicate, and is covered with a thousaiMl 
hieroglyphical characters, which will for a long time torment the Champollioos, 
present and to come. They were obliged to seek this long stone in the desert, 
to take it down from its almost eternal foundation, where it had stood erect for 
three thousand years. When lowered, it was necessary to dig a canal to bring 
the Luxor to the sea; but once on the sea, what care, what trouble, what effoort 
was necessary, what dangers were to be encountered ! If the vessel had overset 
the obehsk would have been lost for ever ! 

In direct opposition to another French proverb, which says, " Men meet, hvkt 
mountains stand still," this mountain of the East has at last arrived witlun ^e 
wails of astonished Paris. For a long time Paris had expected the obelisk with 
that eager childlike curiosity which forms its happiness, when suddenly one day 
a long vessel, or rather a long bier of a funeral color, was seen to arrive in the 
Seine. It was the obelisk, in its mortal covering. At this sight the astonish- 
ment was universal ; " What is it, and where does it come from ?" The Paris- 
ians descended by thousands, into the dismasted careen^ and through the disjoint- 
ed boards looked a^ the dumb and motionless stranger. After the people rushed 
the savans to examine it ; and one of the wisest of them even fell into the rivwr, 
nay, would have been drowned had it not been for a brave seaman who had come 
from Egypt to these calm and shallow waters, and found himself almost as much 
a stranger in them, as the obelisk. Alas ! af^er having saved a savant who could 
not swim, the very same evening this unfortunate mariner fell from the top of 
his canoe into this pool, which people call the Seine, and, horrible to relate, 
was drowned in this four foot of water! To come from so great a distance, to 
tear Cleopatra^s needle from its base, to bring it to this hole, and to die in xlm 
muddy and unwholesome puddle ! What a death ! 

That the obelisk might recover from its fatigue they laid it softly down la the 
bed of the Seine. There it passed the winter, under the ice, no doubt regret- 
ting its sand and its sun. At present the obelisk is erect, perhaps for an age or 
two, in the centre of the most beautiful city in the world. Alas ! who can my 
if this fatal stone is not doomed, a second time, to reign over a desert? 

But I had seen too much for a first day; I was almost dazzled; I closed Wjf 
eves, and did not open them again, till I reached the <^piiirt of r^he Hotel 4^ 
princes, in one of the finest streets in Paris. 

2 
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The HStel des Princes is a spacious and splendid house, where assemble, most 
hannoniously, all kinds of princes, or, if you prefer it, all kinds of birds of pas- 
sage. If you saw, from a distance, this hive, where all the dialects of Europe 
are spoken, you would say it was the tower of Babel, after the confusion of 
tongues. To this hospitable house all may come, for all will find, without fail, 
an apartment, a room, even if it must be a very small one, to suit the purse. 
The first floor is rightly appropriated to the happy and the wealthy of the earth. 
There you will find all the luxury and all the comfort of great houses. Erard's 
piano, that unrivalled instrument — the clock, which marks so accurately the hour 
for ambition or pleasure — the carpet of Aubusson — ^the Venitian glass — the cu- 
rious paintings — ^the rare furniture — ^nothing is wanting. There is a saloon for 
madame, a study for monsieur, an ante-chamber for your attendants ; indeed, 
you may have everything which is necessary for elegant life. To each bell is 
attached an active servant, a sylph in the livery of the house. A little higher, 
the silence is greater, the servants less numerous, the bell less imperious, the 
eagerness not so great, the obedience slower, the space more confined. At thia 
height, our prince of the HStel des Princes is nothing more than an honest citi- 
zen ; a bridegroom from the province, who wishes to show Paris to his bride ; 
a gentleman retired from business ; a fine fellow who wants nothing in Paris but 
its pleasures, and who only has a bed there, for the purpose of sleeping in it. 
What does it signify, then, to him, what sort of a room he has, when he only 
spends an hour a day in it ? But ijf you ascend one or two stories higher, you 
find yourself in a new world, where some are beginning, and others are finish- 
ing their course ; old men ruined, young ones without money, solicitors without 
• cx^it, dreams, nothings, deceptions, vanities ; and also hope, love, youth, care- 
lessness, happiness ! Every member of this little state lives in peace with his 
neighbor ; they are not acquainted with each other ; they live like recluses, each 
in his cell ; they speak to each other, without ever asking names or rank ; they go 
and come, they laugh, they sing, they are ill : one takes adancing-lesson in the next 
apartment to another who is dying : this man leaves, full of joy; that one arrives, 
with tears in his eyes. All the great coquettes of Europe, singing-birds, cosmopol- 
itan sylphs, all the heroes and heroines of the ballet, princes and princesses, pass 
and repass through the Hotel des Princes; they go and return ; they are always in 
motion; laughing, singing, ^^ Bon jour P" ^^Bon sovrP^ is all you hear from them. 
What a singular world this hotel is ! It is an open camp, in which you may see all 
kinds of ephemeral passions, transitory sorrows, and easily gratified ambitions. 
Chance and opportunity preside over this strange universe ; every man for himself 
is its motto. But there is one hour in each day, one solemn hour, when all differ- 
ences of rank and fortune are forgotten. At six o'clock, when the dinner-bell is 
rung, you may see the guests assembling from every part of the house ; this one 
comes from the first floor, that one descends from the garret ; no matter — they will 
flit together, and eat with the same appetite. The table is long, spacious, and splen- 
did. To see the golden candlesticks, full of wax candles — the interminable table- 
cloths, so beautifully white — the rooms decorated with flowers — ^you would think 
it was some splendid fete : it is the daily fete, or, more properly speaking, the daily 
dinner. What a problem to solve ! For a sum hardly large enough to pay for 
a meal at some restaurateur's in the Palais Royal, you have the use of the long 
table, the well-warmed room, the numerous servants, the dazzling candles, the 
large service of plate, the experienced cook, the three courses, in which nothing 
has. been forgotten that earth, forest, fresh water, or salt, could produce ; all 
these are at your service, traveller ! And at the same time, the soft voices of 
well-dressed and clever women are around you ; great names, both French and 
foreign, are pronounced in your ears ; the French wines — ^those wines which 
have had at least as much eflfect in making France popular as the language of 
the country — sparkle and shine in their beautifully colored crystals. What en- 
joyment ! what eaters ! what admirable egoists ! They talk of our freedom, at 
the American tables dli6te; those who speak of it with so much bitterness, have 
never dined at the table d'hote of the Hotel des Princes. It is quite true, that as 
soon as dinner is over, French politeness is attentive, and eager to show itselC 
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They have eateo the best frait at table, without oiferinff any to the lady next 
them ; yes, but then they would never consent to pass before her. The French 
are more polite than the Americans, perhaps, but most certainly they are equally 
ill-bred. 

When I reached the Hotel des Princes, I was in that state of stupor which 
the sudden view of a variety of striking objects will inevitably produce. Nothing 
is more fatiguing and wearisome than prolonged admiration. Thus I saw nothing, 
the first evening, of what I have now described to you. I allowed myself to be 
conducted to the apartment which, in the opinion of my host, would suit me ; 
for it is he who gives the final judgment, as to what number in his universe you 
shall occupy, at so much per day. As soon as I entered my room, which ap- 
peared to be a very tolerable one, I opened the window ; it overlooked one of 
the most curious boulevards of Paris ; but it was the hour when the city, tired 
with the labor and the feelings of the day, had resigned itself to sleep ; it was the 
hour of silence, of repose — the hour when everything is hushed, even ambition. 
I closed my window, saying to the sleeping city, a demain ! 

I called, and the waiter obeyed my summons. Afler having given him my 
orders, I went into my bedroom. " Will monsieur sleep here ?" said the wor- 
thy man, with a look of slight alarm. "Why do you ask,'* I replied, "and 
what is there so frightful in sleeping here ?*' The noan hesitated a moment, and 
then said, "If monsieur does not like his accommodations to-night, he can 
change his room to-morrow." 

He left me, and I went to bed, in that state of delightful sleepiness, and almost 
oriental stupor, which is natural to a man who has travelled fifty leagues, before 
reaching Paris, and who, within the last three hours of his life, has seen more 
incredible wonders, has picked up more foreign news, and has found out more 
of social greatness and misery, than he ever saw in his childhood, imagined in 
his youth, or wUl see again, through the rest of his days. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE VISION. 



And now I had a vision, sweeter than I could possibly have conceived. I 
slept. How long I had slept, I am ignorant ; but suddenly, in the midst of my 
first slumber, a repose I had been anticipating for twenty days, while I was still 
gently rocked by that delightful motion of the post-chaise, which follows the 
traveller even to his couch, I heard, or thought I heard, the most touching and 
refined melodies. It was indeed exquisite harmony ; and I can speak upon this 
subject as a connoisseur — ^for every great idea which has proceeded from the 
head and heart of talented musicians, I possess, in my head and heart. Music 
has been the great study, or what amounts to the same thing, the great passion 
of my life. Beethoven and Mozart, Haydn and Gluck, Weber and Nicolo, 
Paesieilo and Rossmi — I am well acquainted with them all. Nevertheless, I 
was now listening to marvellous harmony ; and, strange to say, it was quite new 
to me. The hand that played this invisible piano, if it was a piano, had a firm 
bold touch, with an admirable mixture of judgment and passion. At first it was 
a timid and mysterious sound, but it soon became clear, grand, and natural. I 
did not even try to ascertain whether I was awake, or whether I was indulged 
with a dream ; I listened, and admired, and very soon wept. What a vast num- 
ber of ideas in this extraordinary performance ! How full of genius were those 
sounds ! The man went from one passion to another, from grief to joy, from a 
curse to a prayer, from hate to love — and still continued, without taking breath, 
without stopping : he played in the true style of genius! 
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What a man ! Thoughtful eren in his transports, spirited even in his stiU- 
ness, he carried to the greatest extent, the expression of Christian charity, and 
tjae phrensy of vengeance. I knew nothing of this lamentable history, of which 
the principal details were passing confusedly before me ; but I heard enough to 
understand, that it was full of catastrophes. What was his end — his plan — his 
dream ? To what vengeance was he advancing ? I could not tell. He was not 
bewildered by the expression of so many grand thoughts ; nor by the chaos, in- 
to which he could, with one word, throw light. On the contrary he sported 
with the disorder; he blended and confounded, at pleasure, all -the elements of 
this imposing work. Alas! without suspecting it, I was* present at the comple^ 
tion of one of those immortal things, which men call masterpieces. 

I was dumb, confounded, delighted; I held my breath, and said to that sweet 
sleep I had so much desired, "Begone !" 

But sleep rested upon my moistened eyelids to listen. 

The invisible genius stopped. You would have said, to hear him so abruptly 
quit this nocturnal drama, that the passionate inspiratibn he had been obeying, 
had suddenly left him. The man was evidently possessed with some great idea, 
which he had difficulty in thoroughly realizing ; but he was one of those per- 
sons who are not easily discouraged. I heard him walk his room with measured 
steps ; then he threw himself into a chair, as if he would sleep for an hour. 
*Vain effort ! there is no sleep for the work of a thought, which is not yet complete. 
He returned then to his labor, but this time with an energy which had in it 
something of despair. And what a scene, or rather, what a drama, did he por- 
tray that night ! What touching sympaliw ! what terror! and what love, were 
expressed by these sweet notes ! Cries of grief came from his soul, but they 
^ere so sad, so tender, so terrible, that he himself felt the sob to which he gave 
utterance. What rapture, what transport, and what depth in this passion ! 
Pure and melancholy voices ascended from this abyss. You could^ hear the 
sounds of the condemned from this open pit. There were a thousand terrors 
clashing with a thousand hopes. I was bewildered by it, and cried out for mer- 
cy and help ! But at last all ceased, all became calm, all died away, and sleep 
again took possession of me ; or rather, my dream continued, and I dreamed of 
you, ye harps, spoken of in scripture, hung upon the willows of the Euphrates! 

The next morning, when my host came to my room, to ask if moimeur want- 
ed anything^ my first word was, " TPTw is it then?^^ I was pale, bewildered, trans- 
ported. I frightened the man. " Ah, monsieur," cried he, clasping his hands, 
** I see how it is, they have given you the room next to Meyerbeer !" And it 
was really he — ^it was Meyerbeer! It was the inspired author of Robert le IHa- 
hte, the celebrated poet of the Huguenots; Meyerbeer, the king of modem art, 
the man who has made even Rossini draw back, the triumphant Meyerbeer ! 
And do you know what music it was, that I had heard during the night? It was 
the already bummg sketch, the first cries, the sudden griefs, the passions of that 
new drama, called Le Prcwkite, which no one has yet heard except myself, in 
my sleeping-room at the Hotel des Princes. 

Such Was my initiation into the mysteries of Parisian art ; it was a happy 
commencement. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MORNINe. 

>Vh£N I awoke— or, to speak more correctly, when I thought it was time to 
awake, for I had scarcely closed my eyes, to escape the enchantment which sur- 
rounded me^^all Paris was stirring near my hotel. It was no longer the prom- 
enade of the evening before, so Kstless and so idle, under the trees of the boule- 
vard ; it was the quick and jostling motion of an immense city, which hastens 
to its business. There is no city in the world which passes more easily than 
Paris, from motion to repose, from business to pleasure ; she is as ready to gain 
gold, as to spend it liberally. In Italy, when the angelus rings (the bell which 
announces tiie commencement of a particular prayer), every profane thought is 
iimnediately arrested. The young lover forgets to press the hand of his mis- 
tress, that he may make the sign of the cross ; the next minute, evety passion 
takes the upper hand, until the angelus rings again. The Frencnman of 
Paris is a kind of idolater, like the Italian of Naples or Rome ; only, that which 
stops him in the midst of his perpetual motion, is not the angelus, it is pleasure. 
There are times in the day when the busiest Parisian necessarily reposes. For 
instance, at five o^cIock in the evening, all the labor of Paris, so active and so 
ardent in the day, ceases and stops suddenly, as if by enchantment ; but to make 
amends for this, at seven in the morning, life, motion, eager speculation, the 
gambling of the bourse, intrigues round the ministers, intrigues in the salooti, 
the labor of thought, the labor of the body, the hurried races through the city, 
the life of the manceuverer, and the life of the statesman — all commence at the 
same time ; suddenly the deserted streets are filled with a crowd of sellers and 
buyers ; the Parisian silence is broken, by a thousand different pitiless cries. 

At this hour, everything is sold in the streets ; the milk woman arrives, drawn 
by h^r horse, and establishes herself under a porte-cochere — there surrounded 
hy her tin cans, as a sovereign king is surrounded by his guards, and defended 
by her faithful bull-dog, much better than the king of the French is defended 
by the police— the milkwoman is enthroned, and reigns for two hours. This 
was my amusement every morning. How many times I have placed myself at 
the window, only for the purpose of seeing this youthful and solemn peasant, 
distributing here and there, right and left, with an avaricious hand, her ^re milk 
mixed with fresh water ! Round the milkwoman, crowd incessantly the chamber- 
maids of the neighboring houses ; these are, for the most part (I speak of those 
in the Rue de Richelieu), young and pretty girls, with fair skins, rosy cheeks, 
good figures, mischievous looks, and little feet. There is a whole future of three 
years of love, in all these young and pretty slaves of Parisian coquetry. They 
come, one after the other, or at the same time, for their daily supply of milk, 
holding in their hands, jugs, more or less aristocratic, by which tiie mistresses 
they serve, may easily be recognised ; for the pretty girls themselves, all wear a 
similar costume, namely, flowing dresses, fine white stockings, fanciful neck- 
handkerchiefs, and round their small heads, Indian foulards, coquettishly and 
tastily arranged, turned, and twisted, so that nothing is prettier or more graceful 
than their little mischievous heads, enveloped in silk, variegated with a thousand 
colors. And what excitement in those little heads, and what beatings of heart 
under these transparent handkerchiefs, and how well those small white necks 
are set off by the black, glossy hair ! It is a charming female population truly! 

Some of them come, alert and joyous, carrying beautiful china jugs ; they 
scarcely condescend to look whether the measure is full ; they hardly appear to 
recognise the haughty milk-woman. These are the aristocrats of the ante- 
room ; they will soon themselves become great ladies, and have servants in their 
turn. Such changes of fortune are not rare in Paris. Beauty, youth, tlus 
gentillesse, as it is prettily called in French (and I know no English word that 
irill express it), bring about these changes every day. She who was the servant 
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becomes the mistress of the mistress. Then she throws aside her Indian foalard 
for an Italian chapeau, her printed calico dress for a silk one, the blooming joy 
of her twenty years for a cold prudish look. All the waiting-maids of Paris 
will become great ladies, naturally and without trouble, if you will only give 
them the opportunity ! 

After these noble waiting-maids, come other servants not so high, but equally 
good-looking ; these are in attendance upon the citizens. They have scarcely 
one foot in Parisian luxury. Until their ambitious views are realized by admis- 
sion into the establishment of some tine lady, they do as they can, and serre a 
whole household. The morning is, for these young persons, the hour of liber- 
ty ; they tell the milkwoman their little vexations of the previous evening, their 
hopes for the day ; with these ephemeral beings, the whole of life is summed up 
in these words, last evening, this morning! They never say to-morrow ; to-mor- 
row is so far off! ' 

Very soon arrives, in her turn, the useful servant, that serious melancholy 
being, whom the Parisian, by a singular irony calls his bonne. The bonne is 
the tyrant of the house ; she only has a will of her own, and does just as she 
pleases. She beats the children, she scolds the husband, she is a spy upon 
madame, she favors certain friends of the family, and shuts the door upon cer- 
tain others. This cruel despotism is, nevertheless, tolerated by all the jwor 
citizens, who do not know how to shake it off, without being obliged themselves 
to undertake the little details of household economy. As to being free men, I 
know nothing les» free, strictly speaking than the citizen of Paris. He obeys 
everybody, except himself. He obeys his wife, who, up to thirty years of age^ 
is a frivolous coquette, and when past thirty, is peevish and spiteful. He obeys 
his children, who are all little prodigies ; he carries them in his arms while in- 
fants, and afterward upon his shoulders. He obeys his bonrie, and this is a perfect 
obedience ; he only eats when his bonne makes him, he only drinks when his 
bonne allows him, he rises and goes to bed at the command of his bonne, even 
the dog of his bonne he must take out to walk, and wo be to him, if he forgets 
to caress her cat. Poor man! And perhaps you think these are all his tyrants ? 
Undeceive yourself. There is below, at the door of his house, a tyrant, a spy, 
a calumniator, always ready, always awake, always prejudiced against the citizen. 
This tyrant, this spy, this calumniator, is the porteress, or the porter of the 
house ; sometimes, it is both combined. 

The porteress leaves home after the bonne, and when the waiting-woman has 
returned with her milk. The waiting-maid is too young, and has too many 
pleasant and fine things to do, to sympathize much with the bonne, who is forty 
years old, and the porteress who is sixty. There are some virtues which it 
seems natural, and therefore easy for youth to practise. Thus the young ser- 
vant condescends to take very little part in this dirty babbling, this underhand 
slander. Lisette or Julia is rather the friend of her mistress than her servant ; 
she knows her most concealed secrets, she is naturally initiated into the myste- 
ries of this boudoir which she shares. It is she who dresses her mistress in the 
morning, who undresses her at night ; she sees the tears in her eyes, she hears 
the sighs that issue from her heart, she notices her joyous smile, she is always 
on her mistress's side, that is, for the lover and against the husband. These 
are the employments, the pleasures, and the business of Lisette. Young wo- 
men understand each other so easily and so well. They are so fond of anything 
connected with love! Love equalizes ranks so quickly! How then could 
Lisette join with these two rapacious, discontented, jealous old women — the por- 
teress and the bonne ? Lisette, when she has obtained her milk, slowly ascends 
the staircaise, and goes to prepare her own breakfast and that of her mistress, 
recalling meantime that madame returned yesterday very late, and without her 
bouquet ; that she had forgotten her right hand glove, and was so agitated, so 
happy. Lisette and her mistress breakfast, this morning, from the same breads 
from the same supply of milk, and perhaps from the same cup. People at 
twenty years old eat so little ! 
Do you see that equivocal being with inquiring looks, slanderous mouth, and 
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twisted hair? That is the porteress. The porteress is naturally a malicious 
being. Every house in Paris has its porteress nestled in a hole at the foot of 
the staircase ; and from the bottom of this hole, this bloodshot and malevolent 
eye observes all who go in, and all who go out. These ears of King Midas listen 
to all that is said, and all that is not said ; she questions, she expounds, even si- 
lence; and from the bottom of its hole, this poisonous serpenf s tongue casts its 
venom, on the most irreproachable people in the house. The porteress is 
calumny personified ; she tears, with her black nails, every reputation that is 
intrusted to her. Lbten ! Hear her repeating at the comer of the street to 
the milkwoman, all the histories, true or false, of the house that is under her 
care. On the first floor the bailiff will pay a visit to-morrow; this mother beats 
her children; those children beat their mother; this gentleman quarrels with 
his wife ; that wife steals her husband's clothes. Do you know why the people 
on the third floor have bought a pot of flowers ? And that person on the fourth 
who came home the other day in a hackney-coaoh with the blinds down ? Every 
day a flood of calumnies pours round the milkwoman, I will not say like her 
milk, but like the mud in the streets. The bonnej not to be outdone by the 
porteress, improves upon the stories of the latter. The bonne knows fewer his- 
tories than the porteress, but then she know them better. She sees her victims 
nearer. She recounts then, how her master, the other day, pawned his plate ; 
how her mistress borrowed a shawl or a veil of one of her friends, to wear to the 
theatre. And these horrible Megaeras descant principally, on the misery of 
their masters. It seems to be their greatest delight to calculate the ruin of the 
man whose bread they eat, and under whose roof they dwell. Is it not sad and 
painful, to see such a debate carried on, every morning, round a can of milk ? 
Milk, that innocent beverage, that drink of the Idyl, that poetical emblem of 
purity ; milk, so often sung by Theocritus and Virgil ; milk, which thus be- 
comes in every corner of Paris, a sort of muddy stream, round nvhich are col- 
lected all the anteroom falsehoods, and all the kitchen slanders of the neigh- 
borhood ! 

And what will surprise you not a little, is, that in Paris all the houses (I mean 
the richest and handsomest, and best inhabited) are subjected to this frightfiil 
despotism ! Here is the hotel of a nobleman; the exterior is magnificent; gold 
and silk glisten in the drapery of the windows ; the court is full of English 
horses and richly emblazoned carriages. Enter. Before seeing the master and 
mistress of this beautiful place, you are forced to come in contact with a dirty 
porteress, who is washing her linen in a tub, her child, who is roasting meat at 
the comer of the fire, or her husband, who is making shoes in the darkest cor- 
ner of his den ; all which proves, that nothing is perfect under the sun. • 

And when each house has thus received its supply of milk, the stove is light- 
ed, the morning coffee is made, and it is not until the coffee has been sipped, that 
the Parisian day begins. 

To speak the truth, this cafe au lait is sorry stuff, and very diflicult of diges- 
tion. It is composed of a little hot water, resembling mUk, a black roasted 
powder, pounded and pulverized at the grocer's, and beet-root sugar; and is ac- 
companied by a small piece of bread. Such is the current and daily breakfast 
of cits and citesses, servants and masters. A great politician has calculated, 
that the surest method of stopping a revolution, or suspending a Parisian tu- 
mult, would be to close the barrier against the milkwomen. This passion for 
cafe au lait is so great, that under the empire, and during the continental war, 
the Parisian paid eighteen francs a pound for coffee, and as much for sugar, that 
he might not be deprived of his usual breakfast. At that time, he who was rich 
enough still to have his coffee and sugar, breakfasted at his gate or window, 
from vanity. Many took their coffee without sugar, as the Arabians do. Even 
now, when coffee and sugar are very common commodities, you may see pla- 
carded in Paris, chestnut coffee, heet-root coffee j and all sorts of coffee, in which 
there is everything hut coffee. This horrible decoction has the double advan- 
tage, of affording no sustenance to the man who drinks it, and giving to the af- 
fected women who take it, a livid and sickly paleness, which much resembles 
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tha jaundiee. I hope these are details h la Trollope, sufficient to please yon. 
What amused me most, in this study of the little Parisian world, was, to see 
the milkwoman, at last, when all her milk was exhausted, put her cans again 
into her little cart, gather up the reins of her horse, whistle to her terrible boll- 
dog, and set out at a hand-trot* throwing, as she passed, an ironical glance of 
contempt, at those foolish houses, where the young servants are as coquettish 
as their mistresses, and where the old servants are so many insatiable despots. 
Stupid houses ! that take Seine water for pure milk, and that nourish at their 
gates, those venomous reptiles called porters. 

I fancied I could hear the milkwoman, a robust and intelligent peasant, 
speaking thus to herself: "Fools ! I take from your city, two things, which 
you would never receive from us peasants— I carry off your money and your 
secrets.*' 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE CAFE DE TORTOIfl. 



It is granted, then, that the Parisian takes but little breakfast. He has too 
much to do, and then his business is too important. He is persuaded that a 
more substantial breakfast would take from him the free exercise of his ambi* 
tion, his projects, his avarice, and his passions. If a Parisian wishes his head 
to be clear, his stomach must be clear also. The precautions of the man ma" 
chine are not pushed farther than this. There is however, one place, in Paris, 
much frequented, where people breakfast in earnest, or at least appear to do so. 
It is the Cafe Tortoni. 

The Cafe Tortoni is known throughout Europe. It is situated on the boule- 
vard, almost at the angle of the Rue Lafitte, or as it ought to be called, the 
Rue Rothschild, that money-making street. There is no stranger, who, on 
some summer^s evening, has not rested, in the brilliant and lighted shadow of 
the Caf6 Tortoni. It is the general rendezvous of the fashionable world ; stop 
there you must, on leaving the opera. Even the ladies resort there, in their 
elegant dresses, in the beautiful clear evenings of summer. At Tortoni*s, in 
the evening, ice assumes all sorts of names, and every kind of form. The rich- 
est equipages surround this living ice-house, with a triple enclosure of liveries 
and English horses. This is the Tortoni of the evening ; but the Tortoni of 
the morning presents quite a different appearance. Yesterday, in retiring, the 
Tortoni of the evening said in a low voice, " Business to-morrow :" to-day, the 
Tortoni of the morning does not even take time to say, " Pleasure this evening." 
Indeed the Tortoni of the morning, is nothing more than the peristyle of die 
Bourse, that great temple, or rather that vast gulf of public fortune. To this 
cafe, you see hastening every morning, all the elegant exchange brokers, all the 
novices in banking, all the marrons of any weight. These gentlemen arrive, 
dressed and gloved, as if they were going to a ball. The horse stops before the 
door of the cafe, the master descends from it, and his first visit is to the side- 
board, where he himself chooses his breakfast : but, in giving himself up to this 
important occupation, he looks, listens, bows ; he has a wary as well as a hungry 
expression. He calls aloud for the waiter, " Quick, quick ! I have no time to 
wait." Poor man ! he has so much to do to-day. Nevertheless he seats him- 
self at a table, and is soon surrounded by others. They say, " Good morning," 
to each other, without meaning any harm. Then, by a certain tortuosity, which 
belongs only to the rhetoric of these gentlemen, they question each other. 
" What is there new ? What is going on ?" »* Really nothing." " Madame 
Stoltz was in very good voice, the day before yesterday." " M. Berryer was 
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excellent in the chamber." " The king has gone to inspect the fortifications." 
" M. le Due d'Aumale was met in the Rue Blanche." " M. de Chateaubriand 
is ill." " M. de Rothschild has just obtained the grand cross of the Legion 
d^Honneur.^* " Have you seen the new pamphlet called Les BotUons de Qui- 
ires ? It is very severe." " The little Baron C-^— has run away ; he has lost 
a hundred thousand crowns at the Bourse." ** What do you say ? a hundred 
thousand crowns ? Three millions, my dear sir. My father-in-law's cousin is 
in for eight hundred thousand francs." ** You know the news about the great 
tragedian ?" " The English are most certainly beaten in India." " There is 
noming new, besides this, except that the minister of war blew his brains out 
yesterday evening." " What ! the minister of war ?" " Perfectly true. He 
was accused of wearing the cross of a knight of the Legion d'Honneur without 
authority." *• What ! had not the minister of war a croix d'honneur ?" " It 
seems not." ** Nonsense ; I have seen him with the grand cordon^ 

Thus talk our two newsmongers, only they forget to name, that it is the Bel- 
gian minister of war, of whom they are speaking. You, however, an innocent 
foreigner, who happen to hear the conversation of these honest men, think them 
very artless and simple, and you do not understand that trifling and important things 
are thus mingled : you are a new comer, my friend. All these men, who seem 
so young, so simple, and so good,^who so unaffectedly eat their chicken's wing, 
and drink reddened water,-— are not so simple as they seem : they are all know- 
ing ones, among the most knowing. At the present moment they look as in- 
nocent as you really are. Well ! There is not one of these artless persons, who 
has not read every newspaper, of every side ; who has not listened eagerly to the 
most opposite reports ; not one who, during the night, has not given his attention 
to the one ambition, the one gloty, the one thought of his life,^money. To 
gain money, to gain much of it, to gain it always, in order to spend it, with a care- 
lessness which savors of delirium, this is the trade of these people. And what 
care does it require, to watch, at once, over themselves and others ! What 
judgment is necessary, to understand, at the same time, the most difficult truths, 
and the most opposite falsehoods ! What unwearied patience, in seeking and 
waiting for the turn of fortune ; and what great courage in striking the decisive 
blow, when the moment to strike has come ! What an absprbing ambition is 
this ambition for money ; and what must be the torture, of these Tantaluses of 
the Bourse, who see flowing before them, the stream of French riches, and who 
incessantly stoop, to draw plentifully from this flood of gold, which recedes be- 
fore their dazzled eyes, and with what supplicatory prayers, do they ask of 
chance, the drop of water which shall refresh their greedy throats \ It is curious 
to study these men. Their part is played with so much ease ;— they are such 
excellent actors ;— »they have studied so closely, the grace and movements of 
the cat watching the mouse ! However, as I told you, every morning, they af- 
fect to come and breakfast gayly, and with perfect freedom of heart and mind. 

At this hour of the day, these money-hunters are still civilized men : they 
have the manners of the world ; they salute each other with grace and polite- 
ness, with the grace and politeness of two professed duellists, who will very soon 
try to kill each other. 

To strangers, the sight of this assemblage of speculators, is one full of interest 
and curiosity ; the more so, because by the side of the wealthy financiers, yon 
will find the youngest outside jobbers ; those who make their first attempts, 
those who go every day, gleaning obscurely in the five per cents., picking up 
something in the three per cents., negotiating treasury bills, or the shares of the 
Banque de France, buying or reselling the city bonds, of which they secure the 
first premium; dabbling in Neapolitan^ Spanish, and Portuguese funds by small 
and imperceptible fractions,— Ouvrards and Rothschilds in embryo. ' 

Suddenly a particular hour strikes mournfully. That very instant, all break- 
fast is stopped, all conversation is interrupted ; he who had just put the cup to 
hit lips, returns it to the table half full ; another rises, without finishing the 
speech he had commenced ; each mounts his carriage, and the horses gallop off. 

These intelligent steeds— bankers in harness-— know well the hour for the 
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Bourse ; more than one English horse, has become broken- winded, merely in 
going over the hundred paces which separate the boulevard from the Bouise. 
Money goes so quickly ! 
But there is something which travels even faster than money, and that is ruin! 



CHAPTER VIII. 

BUSINESS HOURS. 



Some other day, we will go to the Bourse, but since we are in this splendid 
cafe, let us rest here a little. Already the streets of Paris are less full, than they 
were but a moment back. The crowd was on its way to business, which having 
reached, let us wait till it returns. Paris is as regular at the sea ; it has its ebb 
and flow, at certain times in the day. The cafe, a few minutes ago, so full of 
silent passions, is now nearly empty. Some deputies of the tiers-parti breakfast 
quietly, .without any fear of arriving too late, at the chamber, for the session will 
be very tedious; M. Fulchiron is to speak in favor of French tragedy, and to 
protect Comeille, Racine, and Voltaire, against the innovators. In another 
comer, you see a musician of the Opera, who is waiting for the time of rehearsal, 
and who is constantly looking at his watch. 

In the street you may notice moving under the walls, with a light step, several 
fine ladies about to return home ; the hour of the Bourse is to them the hour 
of liberty, and they profit by it, though ashamed of being such early risers. 
Those tall, fair, young people have just arrived from England, they are paying 
their first visit to Paris, and are surprised to meet so few people. Here are 
Germans, who travel as philosophers ; Italian refugees, who have saved from 
Itahan liberty, the noble wreck, nothing but a hundred thousand livres which 
they come to spend in Paris, far from Spielberg ; here are wretched, proscribed 
Poles, whose ancient fortune has dwindled into a million or two, carried off, by 
a lucky chance, in their pockets. In a word, this street is the rendezvous of all 
the rich idlers, or, if you prefer it, of all the idlers. A short time since, money 
was the theme of conversation ; now they talk of canes, whips, dogs, and the 
newest fashions. As for horses, the- great subject of Parisian conversation, this 
is not the place to talk of them. There is a club in Paris, established expressly 
for this exciting gossip. But do not trust the fine young men who talk incessant- 
ly of their stables. In the Parisian fashionable world, ^^ my, horse'* is, generally, 
an imagination, — price, two francs the ride. 

If you are a person of ever so little observation, you will remark, in one room 
at the caf(g, a small frame, of a very unpretending appearance. Within this 
little frame, are enclosed the advertisements of the Parisian dandies, in writing. 
On these small pieces of paper, you will read an endless succession of such an- 
nouncements, as the following— To sell, a cabriolet almost n€W.^^To sell, a til- 
bury which has been very little used^-^To sell, an English berlin. — To sell, a set 
of Brune's harness, as good as new, — To sell, two horses.^A horse. — A pretty 
little mare.^A fowling piece.— An Etruscan vase. In this little frame, ruined 
young men put up at auction, their luxury of the evening before, for the purpose 
of half paying their creditors of the morrow. I was in need of a horse and cab- 
riolet, and soon found what I wanted, in a frame of which I speak. "Monsieur," 
said the seller to me, " with your permission, I will sell you the horse and cabriolet, 
and give you the servant besides." 

** Monsieur," said the servant, "three months' wages are owing to me." I soon 

obtained cabriolet, horse, and servant, for very little money ; but the horse proved 

. to be broken-winded, the axle-tree of the cabriolet broke the second day, and the 

man paid himself with my watch, for the three months' wages his old master 

owned him. 
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When I complained to the man at the caf6— ** Monsieur," said he, "you would 
have had them all much cheaper, if you had waited, till Shrove Tuesday or Ash 
Wednesday. At that time, an English horse of six years old, will not sell for 
more than a hundred crowns, and you get the cabriolet into the bargain." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE CHATEAU PES TUILERIES. 

Since the revolution of July, the Chdteau des Tuileries has increased in im- 
portance. Formerly,' it was simply the palace of the king. This palace was 
surrounded by soldiers, the yeomen of the guard, Helvetians, with swords much 
longer than they were sharp, soldiers much more singular than useful ; the body 
guards, beautiful gilt coats-of-mail, proof against everything, noble hearts, skilful 
men; the crowd of ladies, who restored as far as possible the ancient regime, 
if not with the ancient French wit and grace, at least with the same obsequious 
obedience ; — such were the inhabitants and masters of this vast chateau. The 
king was the principal person, shut up within the gates of' his own Louvre, he 
was the chief slave of this restored etiquette, he submitted without complaining, 
and as one of the conditions of his melancholy royalty, to the daily assaults of 
those priests and gentlemen who imposed themselves upon the legitimate king 
in their right of legitimate clergy and legitimate nobility. In fact, these three 
legitimacies were of equal value, — ^they were all three built on the same sand. 
The Chdteau des Tuileries, protected by the body-guards, attended by the 
gentlemen in waiting, filled with priests and women, asthmatic old men, and blue 
ribands, was a kind of paradox, thrown out by some unskilful rhetorician, in this 
constitutional country, — an innocent and harmless paradox, and attached to 
truths certainly incontestable, but now gone out of fashion ; the old monarchy^ 
the old creeds, the old nobility. But a people less skeptical and less new was 
necessary for all these respectable old things. 

Now that royalty, that mysterious soul of the political world, has undergone 
the greatest and most bloody outrages, how can any king whatever dream for a 
moment of escaping this new law of European monarchy, which says to him 
every morning, ** Remember that you are a king,*' that is to say^ subject to all 
the vicissitudes of other men. Nihil humard alienum! And is it to be imagined 
that the French, during the last thirty years, have sufficiently outraged their old 
idol, their old pride, their old passion, nay more, their imperishable passion, 
royalty ? No ! nothing has been able to satisfy that sudden fury which has 
seized the nation for thirty years, and which incessantly urges it to attack every 
power, good or bad, usurped or lawful ; it is enough that the king has power. 
These Frenchmen, who were the Frenchmen, or rather the mutes, of that despot 
Ltouis XIV., went one morning to Versailles, to look for the king and queen, 
the royal child, and all the family, predestined to misfortune ; and brought them, 
«unid die loud execrations of the market-women, and the furious curses of the 
faubourgs, through all that could easily be found, of vice and blood, cruelty, 
corruption, cowardice, and infamy, to this same Chdteau des Tuileries, aston- 
ished at such fury; and which, from that time, has been nothing more than the 
great hotel of kings. « 

I speak not of Charles X., the improvident gentleman, or of M. le Dau- 
phin, the last born in this city of the Bourbons, the last echo of so many power- 
ful voices, the last effort of so much energy, the last representative of so many 
heroes ; of the Dutchess de Berri, in spite of her devotedness, loyalty, ana 
courage ; but I do ask how the dauphiness, who had been tried by misfortunes, 
greater than the most pitiless dramatic poets ever imagined, the dauphiness, that 
spoilt child of adversity, which did not spare her one of its most severe or most 
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lAQwit lenoBS, how cotild she serioiuly take poseeasion of the Palace des Tulle- 
ries? How could she, the stoical Cnristian, restored to these walls by a min- 
de, dare to think of taking up her abode in them? Had she, like Charles X., 
and like the dauphio^ forgotten the dreadful history, written in characters of 
blood, upon the walls of the Tuileries ? There is in the garden of the Tuileries 
a walk, across which the people put a green riband, to testify that it was sepa- 
rated for ever from the royalty of France. This was a wall of brass ; no 
fidelity dared to cross it ; an imprudent young man, who had put his foot 
beyond this terrible rubicon, took off his shoe before the people, and with 
his coat wiped off the royal dust ! The wind of seventeen hundred and ninety- 
three carried away this green riband, but the sad barrier between the people of 
France and the children of St. Louis, has never been removed; if the dauphiness 
had placed herself at the window, she might still have seen, with her eagle eyes, 
that impassable barrier; but from what window of this palace would the dau- 
pimiesa have dared to look upon the people of Paris? At each of its windows 
EjQBg Louis XVi., summoned to appear, had been personally insulted! At 
each of its windows, the queen, that unfortunate Antoinette of Austria, called 
by the drunken voices of the furies of the guillotine, was forced to appear, night 
and day, and hold out to this abominable people her supplicating haads and her 
child! i can scarcely conceive, while I think of it, that this family of proscribed 
kings should have dared to pass the threshold of the Ch&teau des Tuileries, so 
filled with diisastrous remembrances. In this place is a door, through whioh 
Louis XVI. entered, as if he were a captive thrown into prison ; in this palace 
is a door, through which Louis XVI. passed, on his way to the prison of the 
Temple ; in this palace, there b the bed of the queen of France, which, while 
yet warm, was profaned by bloody bayonets. And yet this was the pala<5e 
they would inhabit! this was the bed in whioh they thought to sleep! 
Madmen! 

Very soon this khig, turned out of the dishonored palace of the Tuileries, was 
led from the prison of the Temple, his last palace, to the scafibld, his last 
throne. This time, at least, death saved the king from insult ; on this bloody 
throne, they cut off his head, but they did not crown it with the cap of liberty I 
The blow, although more honorable, was not less complete. The men, who 
were at first astonished at the abundance of tears shed by the eyes of their king's^ 
finished by being astonished at the s^maU quantity of blood contained in their veins. 
This murdered king descended into the tomb a few hours before his clergy and 
nobility, whose heads were severed by the same knife. Some months later, the 
queen herself-^yes, the queen, that noble wife, that sublime but unhappy 
mother-^Iaid down her head for the executioner: that head turned gray, alas! by 
grief, in four-and<twenty hours. Seven months afterward, Madanie Elizabeth, 
that excellent and pious young woman, ascended with a light foot the slippery 
steps of that sad altar, upon which she was about to receive the crown of the 
martyr. Suddenly the people, who were already inattentive to the royal blood, 
which was about to flow (they had seen so much royal blood) ! were struck with 
the bosom of this young woman, whose handkerchief had just fallen. But £liza* 
beth, rousing at last from the calm resignation which characterized her, and 
seeing her bosom bare before this people, to whom she owed only her head, en- 
treated the executioner to cover her (her hands were tied), and the executioner, 
more humane than his assistants, the people of seventeen hundred and ninety- 
three, covered that beautiful bosom, so agitated by modesty, which the fear of 
death had not disturbed. Does not this recall to you the touching lines of the 
French poet?— * 

« Elle tombe, et tombant, range ses v^tements, 
Dernier trait de pudeur, k ses demiers moments." 

Meautime, the young dauphin, a child of seven. years old, incapable of injuring 
any one, suffered the most cruel treatmem firom the cobbler Simon, which fiiia^y 
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ended in his death, fourteen months after that of Madame Elizabeth. And th\^ 
is what the Chdteau des Tuileries did with its last inhabitants. 

Wo to the dignity withered from its root by popular insult ! wo to the palaces 
of kings, destroyed even from their foundations ! What is struck by a thunder- 
bolt may often be repaired. The spires of cathedrals have been broken off by 
lightning, but they have been restored to their places by skilful woikmen. Where 
is the workman powerful enough to restore one of the four pieces of gilt wood, 
and change the piece of velvet, of which a throne is composed ? Neither the 
palace of the Tuileries, nor that of Versailles, has ever recovered from so many 
regicides. When, by means of bloody liberty, by means of victories without, 
and defeats within, France bad fallen under the despised and licentious yoke of 
the Directory — ^the effeminate Barras and his worthy colleagues, those three 
men who possessed every kind of audacity, even- the audacity of fear, dared not 
inhabit the Chateau des Tuileries. Its solitude frightened them ; the history 
written upon its walls made them turn pale, and tremble from the depth of their 
souls ; they fancied there must be, at midnight^-the hour for spectres— in ^hese 
royal dwellings, royal shadows, beheaded ghosts, who carried tneir crowns upon 
their necks, for want of heads ; a royal « widow, with long white hair, who re- 
turned from the dead, dressed in the short gown which an actress was charitable 
enough to lend her, and the black robe which she had mended with her own 
hands, before marching to the scaffold. Barras was afraid— that ambitious prof- 
ligate, who succeeded for an hour, because he found himself on a level with the 
vice of his time— even he, dared not take possession of the queen's bed ; he was 
afraid that he should scarcely fall asleep beforo the great king Louis XIV., im- 
pelled by the pride of his race, would cause the silent pavement to ring with his 
red heel, and would himself draw the curtains of the bed, and ask this wrctched 
being, lying there in the midst of the Tuileries, and upon the fleurs-de-lis of 
France, what was his name of Bourbon, and what place his reign occupied, 
among so many reigns. The Directoiy left the Tuileries deserted ; its life of 
every day— *-its nights of revelling— the intermission from its slavery — ^the com- 
binations of this Venetian policy, Venetian from its vice and its horror-^its 
alarms caused both by its victories and defeats ; the Diroctory concealed all 
these in the palace of the Luxembourg-— 4hat palace built in the Italian style, 
by the Italian Medicis. 

A most interesting history might be written of the Ch&teau des Tuileries. In 
diis city of Paris, which certainly is not credulous, more than one of the people 
will gravely assure you that the palace of the Tuileries is inhabited by an evil 
genius, tfie little red man, who shows himself at certain fatal epochs. He was 
seen in 1814*-:he was seen in 1830 — ^he was seen walking round the flag the day 
the duke of Orleans died. Thus the Ch&teau des Tuileries has now its legend ; 
the people are afraid of it, they who usually fear nothing, and every new-oomer 
into power feete the same dread. 

It was only Napoleon Bonaparte, when he had played with firo and sword, wh6 
(with the glory and the innocence of a life which <had belonged neither to tiie 
past royalty nor to the past republicanistn of France, which were nevertheless 
the first foundations of his power) darod, like a king, to take possession of the 
ch&teau of the Tuileries. This improvident great man, having reached the 
height of human power, fancied he had also attained the summit of royal power. 
He thought that if there were breaches in the palace of the Tuileries, it was 
ensy to fill them up with stone ; that if there was blood upon the walls, th^ had 
only to purify them with quick-hme; that if its gates had been forced, they must 
be surrounded with cannon ; and that for body-guards and yeomen, he liad 
Aboukir, Jenji, Wagram, Austerlitz ! He fancied that the history of France 
•conunenced with him, the emperor ! that the royalty of France began with him, 
the emperor ! that he had only toretsdie his crown from the treasury, his am- 
pulla at Rheims, his orifiamme at St. Denis ; and, if he had had time, he would 
kave commenced an action against the ancient race of Saint Louis, for having 
occupied his Tuileries, and for having vsuiped his tk^one so long. So strong 
( hisiielief lin Itis owngood ftirttttts. 
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Who knows ? — there is such an imperceptible influence in the places which 
men inhabit. But a few minutes back, you were gay and joyous ; but suddenly 
your guide stops you on the ruins of some destroyed city, campos ubi TrqjafuUf 
and at once your smile is arrested, and. you have become quite pensive! I doubt 
whether Voltaire himself — if he had, on a lovely summer's evening, entered a 
holy cathedral, half lighted by the sun's last rays, and if he had found himself 
alone in the shadow of the painted windows, amid the last perfume of the in- 
cense, and the last sighs of the organ — would not have thrown himself upon hia 
knees, like a devoted catholic, at the feet of that Savior whom he had so often 
blasphemed ! Thus perhaps the chdteau of the Tuileries had its inevitable in- 
fluence upon the young first consul of a republic already worm-eaten, although 
it had existed but ten years. From the height of those solemn arches descended 
upon Bonaparte the constant remembrance of the absolute power which had 
raised these walls ; the echo of the vast saloons incessantly repeated peremptory 
orders; and besides, this palace had been built by subjects for their master ; thus 
the flrst consul soon found himself in a position to be emperor. He occupied 
the Tuileries — then he was its master ; he was seated on the throne — ^then he 
ought to reign ; he sent, therefore, for the pope, to crown him emperor and king, 
as he afterward sent for an archdutchess of Austria, to make him an imperial 
dauphin. Would he ever have dared to say to the emperor of Austria, ** Send 
me your daughUr," if he had not inhabited the palace of the Tuileries — if he 
could not have scanned with a glance, this vast assemblage of domes, palaces, 
and gardens — if he had not said to himself, ** This is surely a worthy kingdom for 
an emperess, for a daughter of the Cesars ?" 

But the Emperor Napoleon did not feel himself sufliciently a king to remain 
shut up within these noble walls. Scarcely did he give himself time to people 
the Tuileries with chamberlains, guards, masters of the ceremonies, purveyors, 
pages, maids of honor, gentlemen, princes, dukes, barons — ^in a word, scarcely 
had he peopled this palace of kings, according to the ancient royal etiquette, 
•with all the useless, embroidered, and powdered frivolities, which compose what 
is called a court, before he left the palace to return to the camp, and abandoned 
his courtiers to rejoin his soldiers : royalty for victory ! He thus escaped from 
this threatening dwelling, this sinister influence, this usurped palace---^ only 
thing he had usurped — for he had conquered glory, victory, and power. So he 
fell for what he usurped^ not for what he conquered* 

When the Bourbons — ^recalled by the lassitude of France, by the arms of En- 
rope, and by M. de Chateaubriand»-retumed at last to the Tuileries, they could 
hardly believe their own happiness. They thought of none of the nfisfortunes 
of which these ceilings had been the indifferent witnesses ; their flrst care was 
to efface from the walls the imperial eagles which unfolded their weary wings 
upon them, and which held in their enervated talons the leaf of withered laurel. 
The whole palace was assiduously scraped, as if an infectious person had just 
quitted it. Alas ! it was something more melancholy than a man who had died 
of the plague ; it was the greatest power of his age who had been overturned. 
When the palace of Louis XVIII. had been newly painted stone-color, and his 
bed had been refitted, he took possession of his throne, and stretched himself 
upon his bed, feeling much more at his ease than he had ever been in his Eng- 
lish kingdom of Hartwell. Louis XVIH., who was nevertheless said to be a 
man of sense, was so persuaded of the imperishable eternity of his legitimate 
rights, this new principle as old as all revolutions, which he brought back to 
light, that it never for a single instant occurred to him that he was simply living 
in a prohibited house, an inn badly kept and badly guarded, always open to every 
wind of adversity. Worse still, he smiled complacently at the departure of the 
aUied armies, his protectors ; and instead of entreating the last Cossack to re- 
main, he saw him set off with that Voltairian ^laugh which never quitted him. 
This king did not understand that, without Cossacks, his royalty was too old, 
and his charter too young, to defend him. The consequence of this false secu- 
rity was, that a courier from the frontiers knocked suddenly one night at the 
gate of the Tuileries. His knock was that of a man who brought bad news : 
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he was told that the king slept, but his answer was that he must immediately be 
awakened ; for there had been seen on the road a little man in a small hat, 
dressed in gray, with his hands crossed behind him, who arrived on foot and 
alone, with his sword in its scabbard, again to take the- constitutional throne of 
France from its legitimate kings. Thus said the courier, and he would take 
no reward for the intelligence ; he chose it should be an act of charity to the 
house of Bourbon. 

Louis XVIII. was obliged to quit this furnished house, as speedily as if it had 
been on fire. He did not even stop, to have the sheets taken from his bed, or to 
secure his prescriptions from his room. On the other hand, the emperor ar- 
rived so quickly, that he found the room in disorder, the physic scattered, and 
chicken-bones half picked, under the bed. This last incident, I was told 
by a person, who entered the emperor's bedroom just as he was surveying it. 
*• Look," said he ; " as if it were not enough to make a kitchen of my bed- 
room, they have made a dog-kennel of it." 

How many nights, did the Emperor Napoleon pass in the palace, of which he 
had thus regained possession? and how many hours of sleep did he enjoy there? 
"What exclamations of despair were heard by these walls ? What groans repeated 
the echo ? What did this great fallen emperor do, the night that he vainly sought 
in the skies, the eclipsed light of his star ? , He would have given the rest of his 
hundred days, for one hour's sleep. Yet Louis XVIII. had slept upon this 
volcano of the Tuileries, for it is a privilege, belonging to the divine right of 
kings, that they can sleep upon the divinity of their power ; it is the bolster up- 
on which royal heads repose. But the £mperor Napoleon, king by force of 
arms, made emperor by victory, upon what could he sleep, now that he had nei- 
ther power nor victory, to protect his slumbers ? Kings by divine right, even 
when they do not believe in God, believe in themselves. In themselves their 
divinity resides; an infallible divinity. This is why. King Louis XVIII. slept 
on the eve of the hundred days ; this is why, Charles X. played whist on the 
last of the three days. But the emperor, as long as he was a conqueror, be- 
lieved in his royalty. He knew that his royalty, which had begun with him 
alone, would, in the same way, end with him. He hoped nothing, either from 
the past, or the future ; he had been simply the king of the present. He felt 
himself abandoned by the kings, his brothers ; and by the people, his children ; 
the kings who were afraid of him, and the people who no longer feared him. 
He had, at this fatal moment of his power, the knowledge of a dying man (if 
it is true, that such have a clearer perception than others^, and now, having 
reached his best hour, he understood perfectly, that since glorious royalty was 
proscribed, the end of all royalty, and the time for liberty, had come ; and that, 
if he, the emperor, had formerly been strong enough, to stop the progress of 
liberty, liberty was now too strong, not to carry away the emperor. Seeing this, 
he bent to the necessity he could not avoid, and resigned himself to it ; only he 
laughed with pity, to think of this mouldering royalty of the house of Bourbon, 
which was about to oppose the emperor, without suspecting that it was, in real- 
ity, opposing liberty. 

Once more, then, and for the last time, the emperor quitted the chdteau of 
the Tuileries. What would he not then have given, never to have entered this 
fatal palace? The abyss of Waterloo was waiting for him, and he threw 
himself headlong into it, with his army, for which he had no longer any occa- 
sion, and which was no longer in need of him. There had been a truce in the 
wars of the world, a necessary truce ; for the world was weary, and could bear 
it no longer. War needs blood and gold, and in 1815, there was not in all Eu- 
rope, another drop of blood, or another ounce of gold, to be lavished in battle. 
We must therefore introduce here, a delightful blank page of ten years, during 
which France paid her debts, and healed her wounds. But ten years later, 
France, happy, repeopled, rich, and idle, suddenly discovered that she had been 
conquered at Waterloo, and that the emperor had just died at St. Helena. Then 
arose outcries, complaints, songs, regrets, reproaches, furious orations ; hberty 
carried them back to the emperor. ^ 
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Anotber melancholy thing was the depaitnre of that Austrian lady who left 
the Tuileries ; driven out and compelled to fly, as Marie Antoinette, her eousin, 
had quitted it ; a condemned prisoner. The emperess Marie Louise*-that wo- 
man, who, just the opposite of Marie Antoinette, was never on a level with her 
greatness, any more than she was with her misfortunes, fled from the throne, 
pursued by the very soldiers of her father. With her fled also, that child, half 
Bonaparte, who was bom king of the French-Rome, and died an Austrian 
prince. This flight was melancholy and miserable. The princess was bat lit- 
tle affected, except about the treasure which the Austrian soldiers wished to take 
from her. This treasure was some money, which she had saved from ship- 
wreck, as if money were something royal. 

To compare one flight with another, I prefer that of the king, Charles X. 
This noble king, this benevolent, courageous, resigned, good man, this knight- 
king, was overthrown by a clap of thunder, which had been muttering over his 
head since 1820. Then, like a man always self-possessed, awoke with a start, 
Charles X. repeated his prayers, rose and said, as Louis XVI. had done, ♦♦ Let 
us go !*' and he set out, thus resigned. He felt sure that his household would 
follow him ; and without shedding a tear, without heaving a sigh, he gained the 
coast of Cherbourg, where the sea awaited him ; that sea, crossed so many 
times, with such diflerent retinues, and for such diflerent reasons. He had so 
little money, that he, the king, had to borrow some of his majesty M. OdiUoa 
B arret ; and really it was time, that M. Barrot opened the purse of the nation, 
for the Duke of Bordeaux had played so long, in the Garden des Tuileries, be- 
fore setting out, that he had no shoes to his feet. 

However, in 1830, the people, who had not entered the Tuileries since 1792, 
were determined to have their revenge. They threw themselves, with all the 
weight of their anger and contempt, within these walls which they had so long 
respected. They broke everything they met with, in their passage ; they drank, 
to intoxication, of the wine in the cellar, they ate the royal sweetmeats, liiey 
threw themselves on the royal eiderdown, they took their seats upon the throne, 
they yelled out their songs, they did not even respect the datiphiness^s room, 
that type df misfortune and Christian austerity. Then, when there was neith^ 
a botde left to empty, nor a piece of furniture to break, nor a place to profane, 
some person, a man of sense — ^who are always to be met apropos, when revolur 
tions are finished — a clever fellow, who wished to get rid of these upstart heroes 
of three days, came and told the people, that the soldiers of Charles X, were 
waiting for them, at Rambouillet. At this news the people took up their arms 
again, and ran to Rambouillet, hoping to fight. There they found nothing but 
guns thrown on the ground, empty bottles, a devastated palace. ** It was not 
worth while to mak^ us leave our Tuileries," said the people, and immediately 
the carriages of the king, were prepared, and they returned to Paris as quickly 
as horses could bring them — the horses of Charles X. 

But during this interval, some dexterous person, one of those men who guess 
beforehand, the monarchies which are about to rise, had already, on his own au- 
thority, closfed the chdteau of the Tuileries. Then the people, who were gayly 
returning to it, were told, that each must go back to his wife, and that the rev- 
olution of July would not answer, for the consequences of three nights passed 
away from home. So our conquerors threw down their arms, left their carriages, 
and set out in great haste for their dwellings, terribly afraid bf being scolded by 
(heir wives, and called lazy-bones ! 

Immediately, an invisible hand possessed itself of the guns of the conquerofs 
of July, never to return them. The horses were taken back to their stables, 
the carriages into the coach-house, and the Chateau des Tuileries was closed, 
as they say on die play-bills, on account of r^airs^ and m order that ike new 
piece mqy be repeated. 

Thus, by degrees, this great shelter of so many scenes, and so many hastily- 
fomented revolutions, reassumed a royal appearance. After some little hesita- 
tion, and many pressing entreaties from M. Casimir P6rier, his new majesty the 
king of the three days, consented to live in the Oh^teaa des Tuileries. It is said. 
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said, that he did not leave his palais royal, where he had remade his fortune, 
without many regrets, and long adieux. Once in this dwelling of absolute 
power, Louis Philippe soon made of it, a liberal and hospitable house, betoken- 
ing its double source— its royal power and its popular origin. 

Again the Tuileries are restored. After having studied this history well, and 
after having just read it, in the remembrances of the revolution of July, judge 
of my astonishment, when I saw everything in its place, the soldier equipped, 
the trooper on horseback, the carrousel all under arms ; and, yet more, what is 
this long retinue of carriages which advance slowly ? It is the royal livery ; 
these are the coronation horses, when the present king was the Duke of Orleans; 
it is the master of the ceremonies who has been sent for, and now brings back 
the ambassador from the Sublime Porte, his excellency R^chid Pacha — R^chid, 
that Parisian of Constantinople, the graceful poet, whose soft elegies form the 
joy and the pride of the Bosphorus of Thrace, a statesmen of calm foresight 
and fearless wisdom, English in his character, French in his language, his ur- 
banity, and his politeness, and exceedingly popular in this France, where wit. 
grace, and poetry, are sure to give you the right of citizenship. The Uterary 
men aod the artists know his name, die beauties salute him, when he makes his 
appearance, the king has made him a great officer of the Legion d'Honneur, 
and the people see him pass in his beautiful carriage, at which they look with 
an admiring and somewhat sorrowful air, because they remember, that for three 
days, they themselves rode in equally splendid equipages. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE LOUVRE. 



Let us leave the palace, and go into the garden of the Tuileries ; let us turn 
from business to pleasure— from troubles without end, to harmless joys — from 
the new royalty of France, to the royal infancy of France, which is blooming 
below, under those beautiful trees. The general prospect, from the chiteau of 
the Tuileries is, if not important, at least magnificent. In order to have a good 
view of it, you must come through the Place St. Germain TAuxerrois. After a 
sad salute to the old church of St. Germain rAuxerrois— formerly the parish 
church of the kings, then laid waste and profaned, one day during the carnival, 
by men dressed as clowns and harlequins, at last restored and saved for some 
time, if future revolutions permit — ^you see before you the colonnade of the 
Louvre, that chef d*oauvre which would be reckoned in the list of wonders, if, 
in the nineteenth centuiy, anything, or any person, could be considered a won- 
der. The front is so delicate, and yet at die same time so mitjestic ; it unites 
in so eminent a degree, the two greatest beauties of architecture— strength and 
grace — that one is never weary of admiring it. But here is a sample of French 
improvidence ! All this magnificence, in which breathes the great age, is, at 
this moment, and will be, for three centuries at least, surrounded by an inglo- 
rious wooden paling, fit for nothing better than to protect a bed of cabbages. 
The whole palace is thus enclosed. You would say that the pearl of Cleopatra 
was preserved in the dunghill of the stables. Far m>m having planted magnifi- 
cent trees round these superb walls, as their great architect Perrault intended, a 
thousand parasitical plants have been allowed insolently to grow in this splendid 
shade. Instead of the fine fresh turf, which would have formed such a delight- 
ful border to these carved stones, you have horrible thistles raising their mena- 
cing heads against this delicate chasing. It is dreadful to see such wealth and 
such negligence united. The thistle, the appropriate plant for ruins, which, 

3 
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from the depth of its nothingness, threatens this nnfinished palace — ^these noble 
walls, which nothing shelterSf which have not even the shelter of a lime-tree to 
refresh their heights, warmed by the sun, or a carpet of moss, on which to re- 
pose their weary feet ! Four or five generations of kings, or republics, or em- 
pires, or charters, have passed under these arches, without thinking of planting 
a tree, sowing a little turf, or removing these barriers of painted wood. The 
revolution of July, embarrassed with its three days* corpses, dared to dig an im- 
mense ditch at the foot of this colonnade of the Louvre. Into this ditch, were 
thrown several cart-loads of the dead. They were all promiscuously hurled 
into the same earth, and shared the same glory The cannon of the Place de 
Greve still thundered ; the tricolored flag had scarcely been set up, before this 
people, burnt by powder and sun, sought a priest at the church of St. Germain 
rAuxerrois, to pray over this half-opened tomb. The priest arrived, dressed in 
in his sacerdotal robes, and blessed those, who had just died for expelling from 
his rightful throne, the King Charles X. and hb family. The tomb was closed, 
amid tears and cries of joy— tears of grief, cries of victory. It was surrounded 
by black planks, on the top of which noBied a tricolored flag. A stray dos, that 
happened to be there, was tied to this funeral column, which was guarded by a 
sentinel, and an illustrious poet composed a song upon the dog of the Louvre. 
Some days later, this tomb of the heroes of July, was enclosed within the wooden 
paling which surrounds the Louvre. The sentinel who guarded the tomb had 
been relieved, without being replaced ; the shaggy dog had been restored to lib- 
erty, and had gone to seek a new master : so that, of this ovation, at once he- 
roic, religious, and poetical, there remained absolutely nothing, not even the 
song of the poet. 

It must be owned, however, that the dead interred here, have only had to 
wait ten years for the great day of a tomb and a recompense. A column has 
been raised to their memory, at the end of the boulevards, on the site of the 
Bastille. It is true that it bears no resemblance to the column in the Place 
Vendome, that triumphant bronze, animated from top to bottom, by the most 
skilful sculptors ; but at least it is better to be buried with honor in tkls place, 
than to be thrown into a comer of the Louvre, where you are scarcely remem- 
bered once a year. 

When you have thus glanced upon these sad remains of an unfinished palace, 
upon this unlucky paling of pitiful boards, which spoils the effect of the Louvre, 
and makes all who pass melancholy, you enter the court by a large gate, which 
seems made for giants ; and here, alas ! is more desolation. This court of the 
Lomre, if you consider only its details, is perhaps the richest and most beauti- 
ful thing which Paris contains. It is decorated, from top to bottom, by those 
faiiy hands, which the Italian sixteenth century sent to France, as the choicest 
gift they could make her. Jean Goujon shines and sparkles in every part of 
th€8e noble walls. Caryatides, bas-reliefs, festoons, statues, colonnades ! yott 
can scarcely believe your eyes. Fancy a whole poem spreading itself out be- 
fore you ; not one of those primitive poems, which are worth but little, except 
for a certain wild naTvet6, a genius without eloquence, passion without restradnt, 
and enthusiasm without limit and without discretion. We are speaking now, 
of one of those beautiful woriis, where art and taste meet and agree perfectly, 
where invention is controlled by order, and enthusiasm bows to reason. Rich 
and studied elegance ; such is the court of the Louvre. But, alas ! you must 
only glance at all these chefs d'oeuvre ; for if you approach nearer— what dis- 
order ! what destitution ! There is nothing before you but a ruin, and the most 
afflicting of all ruins, that of a^monument which has never been finished ; the 
death of a palace, which ha« never lived ; noble stones, which men have not in- 
habited ; a great age, without remembrance ; an echo, which has nothing to 
repeat to you ; staircases, that no human foot has trod ; a desert, that has been 
built ; a silence, which had no b*fhining ; the frightful void, in which you seek 
motion, noise, f4lte», glory, art, authority, misfbrtune, revolution, defeat — aH that 
' composes that nameless thing, whi«h people call power ! 

Siu^ar fancy of tlie. FMfn^hf %b undertake everything, and iSnisb nothing; 
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lULl lire at first, all ice afterwatd. He who says to the French^ Hie Lowore^ say^ 
as much, nay more, than if he said to Mehemet Ali, The Pyramids! Well, in 
all this crowd of idlers or^ef busy-bodies who pass and repass, who go and come, 
incessantly, under the wickets of the Louvre, there is not a man who once 
tiiinks What a pity it is, how dishonorable it is to France^ that the Louvre should 
thus be left unfinished; that if this wonder, so well commenced, were at last 
completed, Paris could justly boast of possessing the most magnificent monu- 
ment in the woiid. Fancy four palaces, one against another, a whole city 
thrown open, decorated and chiselled, and brilliatit, every art, every chef d'oeuvre, 
everything of renown, all glory and all power assembled within these walls. 
The Louvre, if it were united to the Tuileries, would form, without contradic- 
tion, the rarest, the most astonishing, and the most magnificent collection of the 
greatest and most beautiful things in the world. What do I say — the Louvre 
united to the Tuileries ? That is not the point in question. It is only proposed 
to finish the court of the Louvre ; to clear it from the stones which obstruct it, 
to fill up the excavations which make of it, a puddle in winter and a gravel-pit 
in summer. Finish the Louvre ! We only ask that its beautiful columns may 
be cleared from the plaster which covers theni ; we ask that panes of glass may 
be put into the windows of the palace ; for, if you can believe it, the casements 
of this noble unfinished house have no glass in them ; rain and wind enter, and 
whistle through this dwelling, as if it was an abandoned castle in the Alps. In 
Che lowest windows of the Louvre, I observed that the large squares oP glass 
had been replaced by fbur small ones, which cost less money — ^the economy of 
a grocer in his back shop ; and thus this beautiful palace is given up to cold, 
heat, wind, mud, and dust ; no one lives in it, no one repairs it ; no one takes 
any interest in preserving the fafling ceilings, the precious woods which are de- 
caying, the rusty grates, and the slates which the wind carries away. The Re- 
public, which made little pretensions to Atticism, placed m the Louvre a few 
artists and poets, whose wives took care to sweep down the cobwebs ; the Res- 
toration has turned out these poets and artists, and put no one in their place. 
At the present moment they talk of putting the royal library into the Louvre ; 
this would be rather a noisy place for study ; but at last the Louvre would be in- 
habited ; if not by princes — ^but where are the princes ? — whom do you call 
princes now ? — ^at least by the princes of thought, by the kings of speech, by 
the gods of poetry and history; Homer, Virgil, Milton, Shakspere, Plaito, 
Descartes, Demosthenes, Mirabeau, Clarendon, th6 only kings who have not 
l!een dethroned, the only gods whose altars have not been broken. 

From this first court of the Louvre, you pass into another large court, in a 
similar state of devastation. On the left you have the museum of France, a 
Doble museum; but to see it properly, we need a brighter than a winter*s sun. 
Formerly between the Louvre and the Tuileries there was a space crowded 
with houses, hotels, and streets; the emperor Napoleon, who had a mind 
capable of appreciating every kind of greatness, decided that while he reigned, 
the Tuileries and the Louvre should form but one palace, filled with the same 
imperial and royal grandeur. Consequently the emperor bought all the houses 
which stood in his way, but he had not time to have them pulled down ; glory 
and Waterloo prevented. The Restoration, which was afraid of all Napoleon's 
schemes, thought itself too happy to inhabit the Louvre, such as it was ; it 
quietly placed itself there, concealing itself as much as possible, lest revolutions 
should come and find it out ; it would have been terrified had any one proposed 
to it to finish the Louvre, and to join the Chateau des Tuileries to this sojourn 
of artists, by that route through which the people passed every day. Louis 
Philippe, who is above all these pitiful fears, would like nothing better than to 
luidertake this illustrious task, provided he was worthily seconded ; and assured- 
ly the Louvre would be finished by this king, the protector of falling palaces, if 
only he had the old civil list of the Restoration at his service. 

However, the present king indemnified himself for this restraint, by having 
the space cleared in front of the Tuileries. He pulled down the worst houses, 
wkile waiting till be could bring the Louvre to them^ as they say the sea is, some 
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day, to reach Paris. Eveiy day the distance which the Louvre must pass, to shake 
hands with the Tuileries, lessens and becomes smoother. Come then with me 
among these mins— ruins amusing enough to see. First we pass under a pretty 
httle triumphal arch, badly placed at the gate of the Palais des Tuileries ; built 
acc(/rding to the taste of the emperor Napoleon and M. Fontaine, his architect. 
They erected it for the purpose of placing on it, the horses taken from Venice, 
noble steeds, which Venice herself had stolen from Constantinople. After the 
invasion, Venice retook them, and, instead of the horses of the emperor Con- 
stantine, Louis XVIII. had four racehorses put there, which are out of breath, 
pursuing I know not what phantom of glojy and liberty. We are now in the 
court. The old palace looks at us through all its windows, or rather, all its 
windows are open, and we can see what passes within. Indeed you would say 
that the king of the French lived in a palace of glass. You pass on under the 
vestibule. In the place of that narrow mean staircase which leads to the guard- 
room, there was formerly a truly royal staircase, which served admirably for all 
the pomp and etiquette of former times. Louis Philippe has banished tne stair- 
case, which he did not need, that he might build in its place an entrance room, 
which was much wanted. This king is a man who prefers the ease of himself, 
and his family to everything else. In his opinion the accommodation of the 
citizen comes first, and royal exhibitions afterward. He is not displeased at 
being surrounded by a little etiquette, provided this etiquette does not interfere 
with the liberty of nis movements. I do not know— or rather I do know well- 
how he would reply, if his architect came and said to him, " Sire, you must 
give up a throne-room or a dining-room.'* So much the worse for the throne- 
room ; but, nevertheless, there is no citizen who loves comfort who would not 
be frightened to think of all the money that Louis Philippe hs^ spent in build- 
ing dining-rooms, kitchens, and passages. Fifteen hundred thousand francs for 
the kitchens of the Chiteau de Fontainebleau, where he gives dinners twice a 
year ; a million for the kitchens of the Chiteau d'Eu, where he hardly dines 
once in two years. 

Thus when compelled by Casimir P^rier, who, in regard to kings, was said to 
^ recognise only the king living at the Tuileries, Louis Philippe established him- 
self there, his first care was to have this royal dwelling, which in many parts 
was exceedingly dirty, thoroughly cleaned. They repaired the planks which 
had split open, changed the carpets which had not been beaten for fifteen years,. 
threw on a level rooms which had been connected by wooden staircases, and ad- 
mitted light apd air into those corridors which had neither. One room was yet 
wanted, facing the garden ; Louis Philippe boldly ordered a large one to be 
built upon the very fa9ade, so that the old front was destroyed by it; but this 
front was the masterpiece of Philibert Delorme. Imagine the outcry of the Pa- 
risian ! To touch his Chateau des Tuileries ! To spoil at pleasure the facade 
of his Philibert Delorme ! To replace these two delightful balconies with heavy 
masonry! There was such an uproar throughout Paris you could scarcely 
hear your own voice. Louis Philippe replied to all these plamors, by making 
for bis own special use, a little garden surrounded by a deep ditch with a grassy 
embankment. He maintained that it was not right that he, the monarch, living 
in the Tuileries, should be the only person who could not walk in his garden, 
and that he ought at least to have his share of it. Then the outcries recom- 
menced ! The Parisian was furious ! Not only to take away his palace, but 
still more his garden. And not contented with taking his garden, they must dig 
a ditch round it. The king was planting trees for himself only ! flowers for 
himself only ! erecting statues for himself only ! They could no longer go 
close under the windows to see the court pass on its way to mass ! And then 
the greatest crime of all, was, that they must go six steps further to reach the 
Pont Royal ! The complaints were loud and fierce. Paris was on the point of 
a revolution. 

The king replied to the complaints of Paris, by refusing admission into the 
garden of the Tuileries, to every man in a waistcoat or a helmet, and to every 
woman whose head was uncovered, or who wore only a cap. Thus was re- 
^ablished the watchword of the ex-king Charles X. 
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The people lost, that day, the last of the rights which they had obtained 
from the monarchy, in the three days of the revolution of July — ^their right 
to enter the garden of the Tuileries, in a waistcoat, and without a bonnet !♦ 

When once the king had proved that he was determined to make use of the 
Tuileries as he pleased, the complaints ceased. The Parisian who was so tena- 
cious of his garden, gave up the point, lest the king should insist upon having a 
larger share. When the winter came, Louis Philippe gave balls to all Paris, in 
the room which he had built upon the fa9ade of the Tuileries, and Paris then 
discovered that he had been quite right in usurping this magnificent ball-room. 
Spring appeared, the trees blossomed, the flowers in the king's private garden 
burst forth, the formidable ditches were clothed with new verdure, and Paris 
found out that the king was quite right in having this pretty little garden, 
which everybody could see, and which its proprietor never entered. The fash- 
ionable ladies and gentlemen were vefy well pleased that they should not now 
mingle in the same walks with Abigails and workmen ; people no longer talked 
of Vandalism, or rebelled against M. Fontaine in favor of Philibert Delorme, 
but every one was satisfied. 

How many Parisian tumults the king, single-handed and without striking a 
blow, might have brought to a favorable conclusion, if the police had only al- 
lowed him to act ! 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE GARDEN OF THE TUILERIES. 

The garden of the Tuileries is the most delightful place in the world. 
How often I have said to myself, as I walked there, that never, in all my travels, 
had I witnessed a more beautiful assemblage, under finer trees, surrounded by 
richer edifices, or in a more superb city. Whoever you are, stranger, who have 
just arrived in Paris — ^without waiting to take your letters of introduction from 
your portfolio — go into the garden of the Tuileries, and you will immediately 
find yourself in the centre of the largest and richest saloon in the world. A 
gravel, brilliant as gold, carpets these long alleys, which form a promenade 
■ throughout the year, for the most beautiful women in the city ; in the summer, 
because the garden abounds with shade and flowers ; in the winter, because it is 
one of the places where the sun shows itself— pale and watery, it is true, but 
still it is the sun. In this sweet spot, at each season of the year, all ages of life 
bave their favorite walks, where you are sure to meet them every day, at the 
same hour. A long terrace, bordered with young trees, runs parallel with the 
Rue de Rivoli. This terrace is the daily resort of the sun and the old men. 
The sun, banished from the garden by the large trees, or by the winter, takes 
possession of this terrace, which is still left to him : the old men, banished far 
from the large trees, by the cold, come to this terrace, to enjoy the sun and the 
noisy street. At two o'clock, the street is a gay and animated scene. All the 
rich carriages of Paris stop and put down — ^not their masters, they are still at 
business — hiit their elegant mistresses, in that careless half-dress, for which the 
Parisian lady is so celebrated. • On this terrace, the old man walks slowly with 
his friend the sun ; amusing himself, at the same time, by looking at these young 
women, who glide before him, without deigning to bestow a glance upon him. 
A young girl dreads equally the sun and old age ; the sun, because of the blem- 
ishes he produces — the old man, because of his smile ; she therefore flies, not 

* This prohibition is not now enforced, but no person carrying a parcel is allowed to enter the 
garden of the Tuileries.— £. T. 
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under the shade of the limes, for Galathea chooses to be seen, but to the long 
alley where all ^e young men pass and repass ; this is called the great walk ; it 
is the only part of this large and magnificent garden which the young men and 
women will consent to visit. The ladies, carelessly seated upon straw chairs, 
talk about fashions and plays ; they tell each other what is the newest material—- 
what novel has made them weep— what play at the Gymnase they must witness 
this evening. The Parisian lady has at least two kinds of conversaiion— gossip- 
ing in the open air, and the rambling, sarcastic eloquence of the saloon. In the 
garden of the Tuileries, for instance, or at the theatre, they say nothing but what 
all the world may hear. No slanders, no jokes, nothing bitter ; it is a harmless 
discourse, in which no one is concerned, and in which aU may join. This is the 
effect of a tact wholly Parisian. But the most beautiful women in Paris repair 
daily to this great walk in the Tuileries. They are constantly met and saluted, 
en passant, by some gentleman of jtheir acquaintance, but only for an instant, and 
this salutation is considered a visit. You would find it difficult to recognise 
these ladies — so simple, artless, and gracious are they in the Tuileries. At 
home, the Parisian is full of grace, but withal rather serious ; when visiting at 
the house of a friend, she is cautious and demure ; it is only in the great walk 
of the Tuileries that she is unreserved and artless. For this she retains her 
most simple attire ; her object in going there is not only to be seen, but also to 
see ; not to be admired, but to please ; it is her hour of freedom and repose, 
when her husband is absent. Here the Parisian has no rivals, she has only 
friends ; she exhibits no luxury, but much taste. What a charming creature is 
the Parisian lady in the great walk of the Tuileries ! 

All, even the young men, appear to feel something of the happy influence of 
this delightful shade. I am no great admirer of the young men in Paris ; I.find 
them idle, self-conceited, full of vanity, and poor ; they have too little time and 
too little money to bestow upon elegance and pleasure, to be either graceful or 
passionate in their excesses : besides this, they are brought up with very little 
care, and are perfectly undecided between good and evil, justice and injustice, 
passing easily from one extreme to the other ; to-day prodigals, to-morrow mi- 
sers ; to-day republicans, to-morrow royalists. At the present time, the Parisian 
youth, usually so courteous to ladies, cares for nothing but horses and smoking. 
It is the height of French fashion not to speak to women, not to bow to them* 
and scarcely to make way for them when they pass. I except, however, from 
this censure, the young Parisians who resort to the great walk of the Tuileries : 
these still esteem women ; that is, they still love them. They come here to see, 
in their careless morning-dresses, the young ladies with whom they danced at 
the ball, in all the ornaments of beauty. They pass respectfully before them, 
for it is only here that the ladies have preserved their dominion ; anywhere 
else, you may consider them nothing, you may forget to bow to them, hr 
to admire them; but you are compelled to admire them, to salute them, 
and to respect them, in the great walk of the Tuileries. This walk is in- 
accessible to the Lovelace of the Boulevard de Gand, the dandy of the Bois de 
Boulogne, and the frequenter of the gallery at the Opera : it is as positively 
closed against them as against the waistcoats and helmets. Here the women 
protect and sustain each other ; they only look complacently upon those who 
deserve it, by the respect which they pay to them. Here match-making mothers 
bring their daughters, and the young men come to see these very daughters. 
The wife is accompanied by her husband, but the gentleinen make their appear- 
ance even while he is with her ; in a word, what little there is left of chivalry 
and courteousness, of respect among men, and reserve among women, of inno- 
cence and youth, of simplicity and conjugal.love, in the Parisian world, has 
taken refuge here. Every year the Academic Fran9aise has to decree a prize 
to virtue, in compliance with Monty on's will, and every year they are perplexed 
to know who is entitled to it. Let them give it to the great walk of the Tuile- 
ries ! 

Beyond this oasis of decorum and good taste, quite at the end of the garden, 
is a wood of large trees, melancholy in winter, and dark in summer. This dis- 
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taut forest forms, so to speak, the desert of the garden. Many diligent walkeis 
do not even know that there exists such a cluster of austere and silent trees. 
You can hardly believe yourself in the centre of one of the most populous, and, 
above all, one of the noisiest cities in Europe, when you happen to find your- 
self concealed beneath the shade of this almost druidical forest. No one visits 
it, for the simple reason that there is no one to be seen. Occasionally you may 
meet a few solitary walkers, who bring vnth them their ennui, which is almost 
always caused by love. More than one statue of white marble rises among these 
plane-trees. • 

The garden is full of statues. Ancient and modem times, Greece, Kome, 
Paris, marble, stone, bronze, copies, and original statues, are all scattered here in 
profusion. Continue your course. Leave on one side the large basin, in which 
red-iish are playjng, and after ascending a flight of steps, you wiH find yourself on 
the terrace which runs by the side of the 'water, parallel with that of the Rue de 
Hivoji. This terrace is also appropriated ; it is the promenade of the philoso- 
phers, the resort of the thoughtful, in the happy moments when their thoughts 
are concentrated : here the poet dreams of his verses, or prepares his drama ; 
how many poisons are distilled, how many harmless stabs have been given, upon 
these banks ! More than once this walk has been paced by the statesman, while 
anticipating his attack and his consequent reply. This promenade is cheerless 
and solitary : the Seine flows gently beneath it, while the noisy Rue de RivoH 
forms a striking contrast, by the side of the opposite terrace. Such is the diversi- 
ty of this delightful garden ; there noise, here silence ; there action, here thought ; 
and between this noise and silence, between this action and repose, between the 
Rue de Rivoli and the Seine, between the Arc de Triomphe de I'Etoile and the 
Chateau des Tuileries, you will find a melancholy, happy lover, who dreams and 
hopes. And what signifies to him power and obscurity, glory and noise, the Arc 
de Triomphe, and the palace ? He is the happiest and the wisest man in the 
world, or rather, he is the only happy one. He alone is wise, powerful, glorious, 
— ^he loves ! 

But come to the end of the terrace by the water^isten ! Do you hear the 
joyous cries rising in the air 1 Long may the happiness they betoken continue ! 
Here you behold the most beautiful children in Paris, enjoying their sports. 
Come on, come on ; leave behind you your philosophical meditations, your ora- 
torical reveries, your profound thoughts ; let the young lover even forget his 
attachment ; come and see these pretty children dancing, the spring of the year 
in blossom. We are in La Petite Provenccj on the«borders of the lake, where 
the white swan spreads his snowy wings to the wind, not far from the little garden 
designed by the Emperor Napoleon for the king of Rome, a diminutive kingdom 
of some square feet, which the imperial child lost the same day that he lost raris 
and Rome, France, Italy, and the world. 

There is nothing so delightful to see or hear as these little Parisian children. 
They come to the Tuileries, accompanied by their mothers, and immediately 
take their joyous flight to the daily rendezvous. You would see at once that 
they were of high parentage, so plainly visible is their noble blood in the daunt- 
less looks, the rosy cheeks, and the skin radiant with health. The mothers of 
these happy children have exhausted all their ingenious maternal coquetry in 
adorning them : they lavish upon their persons lace, emoroidery, or velvet ; while 
the children themselves, careless, as is natural at their age, thinking only of 
pleasure, engage in a thousand games of skill, and a thousand trials of strength, 
in which they already show theii dexterity and their courage. The boys chal- 
lenge each o thereto run races, play tennis, or to wrestle ; they clasp each other in 
their arms, they roll upon the gravel, like beautiful serpents interlaced ; their 
arms, their legs, even their hair, can scarcely be distinguished ; it is a delightful 
confusion. And in these honorable wrestlings there are no cries, no tears, no 
alarm ; he who is beaten, rises and recommences the fight. Others, less petu- 
lant, dispute already, in imitation of the philosophers in the gardens of Acade- 
mus. All the instincts of these children are revealed at this time, and you do 
not need much observation to see that already they are nobie and honorable. 
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Among the girls, you will, in the same way, find all the preferences of the wo- 
man. This one, young as she is, is nevertheless a coquette, and delights in her 
little white frock waving over two small feet that can hardly be seen ; that one, 
pensive and solitary, dreams of heaven, as she repeats, in a low voice, the beauti- 
ful verses of Lamartine ; others, spirited and bold as the boys, mingle heedlessly 
in their games, and — ^tyrants at nine years old ! — bend them to all their childish 
caprices. How many have I seen, who^ in ten years will be exquisitely beautiful, 
with their graceful figures, their luxuriant hair, and their small hands ! The 
mothers watch them, with tears in the eyes, and joy in the heart. The Parisian 
mother is proud of her son ; she is happy in her daughter. A young mother, 
who holds by the hand her boy of six years old, walks along as proud and as sat- 
isfied as if she had the arm of a marshal of France. A young mother who sees 
her daughter of* six years old seated at her side, is as uneasy as if that daughter 
was twenty. There is no city in the world where children are treated more like 
rational beings than in Paris. They themselves understand wonderfully all the 
dignity, I had almost said all the majesty, of childhood. Their servants speak to 
them respectfully, their parents tenderly ; the boys are saluted just in the same 
way as if they were men. As many obsequious flatteries are lavished on little 
girls as on young women. The Parisian child dines with his father and mother, 
he passes the day in his mother's room by her side, he walks with her, he sees 
her tears and her smiles ; he is proud of his father's success ; while yet young, 
he knows the history of his family, his fortune, his hopes, his\ reverses ; he is 
grave, and yet what distinguishes him above all other children is, that while in 
his very infancy a man, he remains for a long time completely a child. 

But what has so suddenly reversed the scene ? The garden is deserted and 
silent ; even the most quiet pedestrians are leaving in haste. Hark ! the sound 
of clarion and drums bursts upon the ear ! military music is heard ! summon- 
ing every regiment to arms. There is a fiSte at die Carrousel. The king is 
just about to hold a review. A review at the Carrousel ! This was the custom 
of the Emperor Napoleon, before undertaking any new expedition, or framing 
any new law ; he descended into the court of his palace, to receive the honor 
and respect of the old soldiers, who had just come from battle, or of the young 
recruits who were setting out for war. It was his delight to see them pass in 
their military accoutrements, to salute the standard pierced with bullets, to rec- 
ognise the soldiers by a smile, the officers by a look ; to say to himself, '* It is I 
who am reigning here, between the royal chdteau which is mine, the museum 
which I have conquered, thfe Arc de Triomphe raised to my glory, the marble 
horses taken by me at Venice ; it is I, who am seated upon this dazzling throne, 
these soldiers whom I have formed, belong to me— I am their emperor, and if I 
please, I will hurl them against the world, and they will bring me back capitals 
and kingdoms, and will think themselves rewarded, far beyond their merit, when 
I have said to them, Many thanks, hrave friends /" 

Though less a warrior, the satisfaction of the present king of the Tuileries is 
quite as great, when he sees himself surrounded, saluted, and recognised, by the 
soldiers and the standard of France. Although a peaceful king, Louis Philippe 
has been a soldier, and remembers it too, perfectly well. From the way in 
which he watches the martial movements, you can see that he loves them, and 
remembers them with pnde. If he is not embroiled with all Europe, the King 
of the French has at least within his reach, an active, impassioned, constantly- 
renewed war — that with Africa. In that, he has enclosed the martial ardor of 
France, and keeps it on the alert ; there he sends each year, battalions of the 
61ite, to learn the dangers, fatigues, battles, treasons, and assaults, of that great 
game called war. Hound the king, on review days, when not absent on service, 
press the young lieutenants-general, whom the army recognises with pride, as 
brave skilful officers, worthy of commanding. First comes the Duke de Ne- 
mours, well versed in all military sciences; he is never at his ease, except in the 
camp or in battle : look at him— he is fair, very reserved, he must be saluted 
first, before he will salute any one ; he looks just like some fine captain of the 
French guards, at the battle of Fontenoy ; but at the first sound of the drum, ' 
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his countenance is animated, his head is raised, his step becomes firm. The 
soldier, who understands men, would laugh at you, if you were to say, as the 
women and the deputies do, that the Duke de Nemours is proud. As for that 
beautiful rosy youth, whose mustaches are yet so fair and so thin, do not de- 
ceive yourself, he is a brilliant colonel, who has smelt gunpowder more than 
once, and has already proved his bravery— it is the Duke d'Aumale, a fine young 
man, so gay, so happy to live in the world, and to wear a sword and epaulets ! 
He was brought up a scholar, and taught with much care and success, ancient 
languages, history, all the fine arts ; but no sooner had he escaped from his tu- 
tor*s hands, than he gave himself up to dreams of wars and battles^ " Forward, 
march," is the motto of this noble young man. If the soldier has no better of- 
ficer than the Duke de Nemours, he has no better companion than the Duke 
d'Aumale. Thus the review passes, as reviews always do in France. To see 
marching before you, a crowd of soldiers, well clothed, well armed, very numer- 
ous, dressed with all their military accoutrements, cannon rolling over a pave*- 
ment which trembles beneath them, proud standards unfurled by the wind, 
waving in the air-— to see the horses wheeling about, and to hear them neighing 
— to look at the cuirases shining in the sun — what a f%te V what enjoyment ! 
The Parisian, in this solemn contemplation, forgets even his wife, who calls him, 
and his dinner that waits for him. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

BUSINESS AND POLITICS. 



Nothing would please me better, than to walk still in these delightful gravelled 
alleys, in the midst of the elegant crowd, or to keep step with this military music, 
followed by the- battalions which pass, presenting arms, into* the Carrousel; if 
it was necessary, I would even consent, again to walk round the Chdteau des 
Tuiieries, or to count the muddy precipices in the court of the Louvre, without 
thinking it very fatiguing, or very painful ; to see and observe, and then simply 
to tell you what I have seen and heard, — ^this is the pleasure of travelling ; but, 
alas ! this is not all the duty, which 1 have imposed upon myself. After pleasure 
comes business. If modern society presents sometimes a frivolous appearance, 
it has also its serious, and occasionally its cruelly serious aspect. If Paris is 
the city of the fine arts, it is also the city of politics. There are in Paris at 
least as many statesmen, as painters and sculptors ; the French rostrum is not 
less worthy of attention and interest, than the French opera. By the side of the 
Garden des Tuiieries, where the fashionables are walking, there is the Chateau 
des Tuiieries, where the king works, night and day. Let us quit, then, the 
peaceful garden, the delightful shade, the joyous cries of these pretty children, 
wafted to us by the air, mingled with the peifume of the orange-trees, and cross, 
if it please you, the Place Louis XV., which saw Louis XVI. perish on the 
scaffold. At the comer of this place, you will find a bridge, ornamented by 
handsome chandeliers. This bridge connects the two rich quarters of the city, 
the Faubourg St. Germain and the Faubourg St. Honors, the Madeleine and 
the Chamber of Deputies ;-— you have now the Chamber of Deputies before you, 
on the ground and close by the side of, the ancient palace of the dukes of Bour- 
bon. Pause an instant, before this monument, raised on a vast colonnade, itself 
placed at the summit of a noble flight of stone st«ps. Contemplate this building 
with respect. It is founded on the constitutional charter of the French. Within 
these walls, the glorious echo of which, has repeated so many brilliant and 
eloquent speeches, have been proposed, debated, and digested all the laws of the 
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vast, intelligent, and powerful country of France. Within these walls, all the 
brightelst geniuses of the country, have taken their places ; on the noble seats 
of this noble house, every passion, good and bad, has been excited. What cruel, 
and what honorable wrestlings I what violent attacks ! what angry defences ! 
AH the principles which divide the world, have reigned there, supreme, each in 
its turn. Every generous ambition has been revealed, within this enclosure. 
Every great power has left it a conqueror, and has returned to it defeated ; the 
royalty of Charles X. rested upon this immoveable basis of the constitution. 
Imprudent men ! they wished to touch these sacred foundations ;— suddenly one 
stone is detached from the ediiice, and it has crushed with a single blow a mon- 
archy oT fourteen centuries. ** Et nunc reges inteUigite ; erudimini qui judieatU 
terraniy" as Bossuet reiterates. 

I went often to the Chamber of Deputies,— -that noble counterpoise to the 
chiteau of the Tuileries,— and I never returned from it, without having my 
admiration and respect excited, for so many eloquent speakers, the honor of this 
rostrum, which occupies so prominent a position before the world. Parliament- 
ary eloquence is one of the invaluable conquests of 1789. She is the daughter, 
the companion, the protector, the advanced guard, of political liberty. Mirabean^ 
ths^ fiery tribune, sprung from the nobility, that orator inspired at once by past 
malice and present anger, that man who, with a word, a look, a gesture, over- 
turned the throne supposed to be the most firmly established in Europe, — M ira- 
beau was the first to teach future orators, how to ascend the rostrum, how to 
remain there, seated or standing, and how to speak from this height, to the world 
which listened in silence. It was an entire change in human speech, a revolution 
complete, active, incredible, skilful, unforeseen, as revolutions usually are. 
Strange event ! The France of the sixteenth century, which had listened to such 
eager disputants for and against Luther; — ^the France of the seventeenth century, 
which had, for so long a time, marched to catholic conquest, under the eloquent 
banner of Bossuet ; — ^the France of the eighteenth century, which had listened, 
openmouthed to Jean Jacques Rousseau, Diderot, Montesquieu, those great 
orators ; — all these generations ; — ^blended and confounded in the same study of 
classic antiquity, who had sounded in their most profound depths, the learned 
address, the well-turned, harmonious, and all-powerful periods of Demosthenes, 
of Cicero, of St. Jean Chrysostome, who had, from the very cradle, translated 
the histories of Titus L»ivy and of Tacitus ; strewn with those oratorical master- 
pieces, which have raised anci^[it history to the dignity of eloquence,^-had yet 
failed to understand, that eloquence could be anything but a brilliant flash of 
wit, and thought, at the bar, or in the Christian pulpit. Eloquence, with the 
French, before Mirabeau*s time, was merely a brief, a sermon, or, at most, an 
oration at the French academy, in honor of Lafontaine or Duguay-Trouin, 
Mirabeau appeared, and introduced into France, an eloquence unknown to the 
ancients. He showed, by his example, that every man, who comes into the 
world, with a passion and a belief in his heart, is bom an orator. He laid aside 
Cicero, Demosthenes, Titus Livy, Tacitus, Chrysostome, Bossuet, Jean Jacques 
Kousseau-^all models. He taught that art was not necessary to speak on business ; 
thstt rhetoric was an idle and ridiculous resource, as applied to the government 
of a great people ; that words spoken, ought not to resemble words written, and 
that the former, lively, passionate, bold, unbroken, partake but little, of the per- 
iphrasis, circumlocution, and regular order of the latter. Mirabeau also taught 
future orators, never to draw back before anger, never to sacrifice thought to 
metaphor, fact to periphrasis, strength to grace, or passion to art. He thus 
raised the French tribune, higher than even die Christian pulpit had been raised, 
by the eminent orators, who were the honor of the language ; after which the 
great Mirabeau, having reached the extent of his abilities, fell under the edifice 
which he had built. 

Mirabeau dead, the new art which he had inculcated, and demonstrated, in so 
powerful a manner, was rapidly developed. Everything served, at the same 
tUne, to fertilize this noble seed of parliamentary eloquence ; the triumph of 
SQue, the defenes of ofthers, the death of aU, All the orators, young and old. 
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guilty or innocent, Camille Desniouliiia, Saint Just, the two Robe^ierres, Dim- 
ton, CoUot-d'Herbois, Fabre d'Eglantine, all the Qiroodins, di«d satisfied ; they 
left behind them an eloquent word, an echoing voice, a bloody arrow thiowu 
from the height of the scaffold. There were even women who attained easily 
to eloquence, so great an influence has fear over the human faculties. Thus 
eloquence overflowed in France, like one of those new torrents, which the lah 
borer, accidentally, causes to gush forth, by a blow of his spade— water at first 
fertilizing, but which soon becomes an inundation. Bonaparte arrested this in- 
undation, as he did so many others. He made the five hundred orators, who 
were troublesome to him, even by their silence, jump through the window. At 
the orders of the emperor every independent voice became silent ; eloquence 
was stopped, as well as thought. They dared no longer do anything but sing 
the Te Deum, oratory gave way to dithyrambus, prose to verse : prose belongs 
to serious business, verse is the idleness of flatterers, who have nothing to say. 
People of spirit, who, under the empire, might have been orators or political 
writers, became soldiers, in order to have a good reason for neither speaking nor 
writing ; everything gave way, in repubUcan France, to the passive obedience of 
the soldier to his chief. What the man of spirit would not have granted, to the 
head of the nation, without blushing at his own weakness, the soldier would wil- 
lingly yield to his captain. This accounts for the fact, that there were so many 
good soldiers, and so few passable writers, under the empire. It was because, 
as long as Napoleon lived, such a captain contented himself with going to war, 
who was bom and made his appearance in the world, solely to be a great orator, 
or a great writer. Thus Napoleon had misappropriated all the noble instincts, 
and had forced all the splendid intellects, to the profit of his own power and su- 
preme will. The proof of this, is, that — ^Napoleon fallen-— French eloquence, 
that forgotten power, suddenly made its way, through so many ravages. More 
than one eloquent voice made itself heard, from die wrecks of armies, which 
foreign cannon had overwhelmed in the dust. The charter of Loub XVIII. 
restored to France, political liberty, and with it, eloquence. The first orator 
who presented himself, in this noble arena, was a soldier, a companion, a friend 
of the emperor ! It was General Foy, he whom France has deplored, as she 
never deplores her kings, and whose wife and children she has pensioned. 

However, thanks to me, you are now in the diplomatic tribune. Here you 
can see the whole Chamber of Deputies, a large circle, over which presides M . 
Sauzet. It is not yet one o'clock. The deputies arrive slowly, one after the 
other. Since the revolution of July, they are not obliged to wear the uniform, and 
you see before you, only honest citizens, for the most part, very carelessly dress* 
ed : as time advances, the seats are filled ; the first-comers walked slowly, but 
now those who enter, run. What is to happen, and what is to be said ? It is 
very difficult, even for those best acquainted with the subject, to foresee ; it 
must depend much upon the caprice, the talent, the skill of the orators. Sit- 
tings, which promised to be very stormy, have, more than once, terminated with- 
out striking a blow. Others at- first unimportant, have become so embroiled, be- 
tween the most eager and the most eloquent, that the chamber did not know to 
which to listen. Combats in speech are true combats, subject to the same 
chances, the same accidents, the same unforeseen reverses, the same unexpected 
victories, as real battles. It is a blank page on which no one knows what he 
shall write ; it is a drama in which each is ignorant, of the part he is about to 
play. What constitutes the principal interest in the sittings of the Chamber 
of Deputies, is, that all which you hear there, is really and truly unpremedita- 
ted. Occasionally, however, they allow orators to deliver a speech committed to 
memory the day before ; the chamber then gains in good language, what it 
loses in sudden thought. But this permission is rarely given ; he who speaks, 
must speak extempore, and must take up the point in question when he rises. 
Everything is clear, settled, precise, even in the incoherencies of this chamber. 
The stratagems of the profession are so well known, as to be instantly discover- 
ed, and, as quickly, the speaker is called to order. In this way, they gain much 
more time than they lose. Besides this, they usually speak, here, without em- 
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phasis, but not without elegance— without research, and without preparation, 
but not without a strong wish to convince, and to succeed. It is at once a con- 
versation and a discourse ; a conversation ih its clearness, and precision, a dis- 
course, in the arrangement of the words, aud the extreme gracefulness of the 
delivery. One of the great characteristics of French wit is ridicule ; an ap- 
propriate joke may ruin a man. Now at the Chamber of Deputies, ridicule is 
always ready to seize on its victim ; irony incessantly watches for the slightest 
gesture, the least word, always ready to fasten on any absurdity : this strongly 
excites the eloquence of the rostrum. The speaker knows very well, that he 
can extricate himself from a blunder, but provincial French, a doubtful con- 
nexion, will never be forgiven him. What sad iiistances there are, of popular- 
ity lost, by a word mis-spoken, in the rostrum ! How many good men covered 
with indelible ridicule, for an expression, which they have innocently transplant- 
ed from their own province to the chamber ! One says nonante-cinq ; he is hiss- 
ed throughout Europe. Another is pointed at for having said, important^ when 
he ought to have said, illnstrious. One minister was ruined by calling the cen- 
sorship, a law ofjiLsHce and of love. In France, it is wit which makes the ora- 
tor ; in Rome, it was courage. " Pectus est quod disertos facit,^* as Cicero says. 
But silence ! each is in his place. The president of the chamber arrives, 
preceded by his ushers, with the noise of the drum, and the portez armes of the 
soldiers and the national guards, the ministers are in their seats, all conversation 
is stopped, the bell rings, the sitting is opened, the oratorical battle has com- 
menced. But what does it signify to you, who have only come here from curi- 
osity, and wish rather to see than to hear : your first astonishment over, you will 
endeavor to find among the crowd, some of those well-known names, which form 
in themselves a whole creed, names overlooked in peace, but grown great in war, 
and which have so much influence over the destinies of men. Whom will you 
seek ? The first, I am sure, will be M . Thiers, and M. Guizot, heads of two 
parties, men eminent in this country, to whom nothing is wanting necessary for 
success, neither words, nor style, nor history, nor plebeian origin, nor suspicion, 
nor belief, nor public hatred or sympathy. Both of them, after having followed 
with unwearied steps— M. Guizot the monarchy of Charles X.— M. Thiers the 
France of 1789, now meet in the same victory. They are the two children of 
their works, they are two new-comers, as M. de Talleyrand said, two glorious 
and powerful new-comers. Friends to-day, enemies to-morrow, France follows 
and abandons them by turns, Europe attends and listens to them, always. The 
future belongs to them, but under different titles. M. Guizot is the director of 
peace, he commands the tempest, he calms Europe with a look, he has already 
pronounced twice, not, without being obeyed, the political quos ego ; M. Thiers 
is the man for riots, timesK)f insurrection, menacing wars— you will see him gal- 
loping on horseback upon the balance of Europe, in the midst of every kind of 
destruction, heaped up by his caprice and his genius. M. Guizot has a stem, 
calm will ; M. Thiers, a young and fiery inspiration. The one with a sure step 
advances to his point, which is the voluntary obedience of the people ; the other 
pursues his object, by fits and starts, it is the obedience of kings to their minis- 
ters ; the former does not hate a king who reigns and governs, the latter wishes 
to govern alone. Take from these two men, royalty, which forms their coun- 
terpoise and their security, make them strong and powerful, not by words and 
conviction, but by power and the sword, and you will have something, as much 
resembling the struggle between Sylla and Caius Marius, as the Chamber of 
Deputies resembles the Capitol. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 

The siffht of all the&ie men, the representatives of such a country as France, 
assembled under the same roof, causes feelings which it is impossible to de- 
scribe ; what passions, what wants, what prejudices, what fortimes, what mise- 
ries, they represent ! As a stranger, I knew but little of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties ; it then presented to me only a confused and noisy scene ; nevertheless, 
such as it was, its appearance was impqsing ; above all is this the case, now that 
distance and the contemplation of other interests give it all the importance of a 
luminous back-ground. I therefore shall not bring this outline before you, 
chapter by chapter, although it would be a very curious one, but, as far as I 
can, man by man ; in order that you may have— not a portrait, but— a faithful 
sketch, of all these parliamentary heads, among which are some capable of lead- 
ing the world. 

Look, for instance, at that man with the quick, dauntless glance, the capa- 
cious, bold forehead, the animated and loyal gestures ; he stands almost alone in 
the chamber, but is the object of general attention. Admire the beauty of this 
bead so easily canied, although so full of facts and ideas, of courage and gen- 
erosity ; it belongs to, perhaps, the greatest orator of modem times — ^the con- 
quered, but not the discouraged, Cicero of legitimate royalty-^it is M. Benyer. 
He is a model of fidehty and courage : he was bom a royalist, he remains one in 
spite of the revolution, he will die in his belief. Obstinate, if you will, but ob- 
stinate from conviction, his perseverance is the more to be admired, from the fact 
of his being a royalist from instinct and duty, and not from' necessity and origin. 
M. Berryer sprang from the people, he was bom at a time of revolution, he was 
brought up at the bar, in the midst of those eloquent plebeians, who will ac- 
knowledge no superiority among men, except that of the toga and square cap. 
"While a child, Berryer discovered his talent for speaking, without knowing 
whence he had derived it : he was soon struck with the pomps and misfortunes 
of the old royalty of France, passing from the scaffold to banbhment, from the 
throne to exUe, from exile to the throne, and then again exchanging the crown 
for banishment. As he saw that each served the legitimate king with the pow- 
ers which heaven had given him— this one with his poetry, that one with his 
sword, another by his nobility, Berryer promised to serve him in a way more 
powerful and useful than all the others united-— by his eloquence, and he has 
Kept his promise. When he left the bar for the rostrum, private for public busi- 
ness, Charles X. was still the most powerful king in Europe ; and as is the cus- 
tom with powerful kings, he interested himself very little in this new defender, 
who came to him in the midst of his prosperity. What was Berryer under 
Charles X. ? A young avocat, full of talent, it is true, but who wished for ad- 
vancement, in order that he might one day become powerful. But when Charles 
X. had fallen, and the royalty of France had been reconducted to Cherbourg by 
a Parisian avocat, M. Odillon Barrot, then legitimate royalty learned to appre- 
ciate Berryer, its advocate in exile, the last defender of its misfortunes. M. 
Berryer perhaps owes more gratitude to the revolution of July than even M. 
Thiers. It made M. Thiers a minister of state— it made M. Berryer the head 
of a party, a noble party, but one which was dejected, conquered, crushed-— un- 
fortunate on all sides, as respects courage, public opinion, and devotedness. 
Was not this a touching, a noble action of Berryer's ? When everybody aban- 
doned the legitimate king, when the royalists of France could do little but vent 
their dissatisfaction in useless puns, when each royalist landed proprietor, a roy- 
alist in his very nature, thought of nothing but increasing his revenues, and re- 
newing the leases of his farmers, when M. de Chateaubriand himself, fatigued 
with a struggle of sixty years, bade adieu to the political world, when egotism 
was met everywhere in the France of the royalists, Berryer, Berryer alone, pre- 
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sents himself and mounts the breach ; alone he undertakes the defence of these 
annihilated interests ; alone he dares to raise his voice in favor of this discarded 
opinion ; alone, when the Dutchess de Berri doubly compromises her son's 
cause, by her courage and by her weaknesses, Berry er appears, and covers this 
noble woman with his pardon afid his esteem. This is what the revolution of 
July did for M. Berryer, the avocat. It made him the defender of the widow 
and the orphan— but it was a royal widow, it was an orphan who was the king of 
France, the grandson of St. Louis and of Louis XIV. Thus the eyes of all 
royalist Europe were fixed upon M. Berryer ; every word of his resounds to the 
very heart of thrones ; kings invoked him in their anguish, as the mariner in the 
shipwreck invokes Notre Dome de hon Secours* But he pursues his own path, 
and follows, without any deviation, the line which he has marked out for him- 
self; he accuses, he attacks, he condemns, with adl his power, what he calls the 
thunderbolt of July. He takes a bitter and malignant joy in gathering up all the 
deceptions, all the falsehoods, all the impostures, all the paradoxes of the revo- 
lation which overturned the throne of Charies X. He attacks it on every side, 
he gives it no quarter; he turns often to the new powers, and when they com- 
plain bitterly that all authority is broken, that royalty itself is despised, and that 
the people of France have entirely lost the principle of obedience and duty, Ber- 
ryer rises in the midst of the chamber, and darting around him that ironical and 
fiery glance, so perfectly irresistible, "/i{ is you,'^ says he, " you who have first 
broken authijrity, degraded royalty, destroyed obedience ; do not then complain of 
reaping what you have yourselves sown /" At the same time, and with perfect 
grace, he returns affectionately to the good days of the restoration, and speaks of 
diem as Ovid spoke of Rome and the golden age. Attentive to his least words, 
without believing them, moved and delighted, and yet mistrusting itself, the 
chamber listens to this man who speaks so well ; it feasts on the sweet honey, 
which hangs on the edge of the vase, while it carefully abstains from swallowing 
the tiquor with which it is filled. This Berryer is such a great and eloquent 
counter-revolutionary ! Hi8 voice is deep and thrilling, as was the voice of 
Mile. Mars ; his action is noble and elegant ; often he is impassioned even to 
delirium, but it is a well-ordered delirium ; he is himself moved to tears, and 
these tears are almost shared by those around him. He gives himself up, in 
,good conscience, that is to say, in perfect liberty, to the intoxication, the auda- 
city of his position, which is superior to all others in this chamber ; he invokes 
to his aid all the powers of the past, all the illusions of time vanished, and not 
one of the principles he invokes fails him. His passion is wise and well regti- 
lated, his very confusion is logical. Although admirably concealed, his powers 
are great and dauntless. Excellent improvisator as he is, he yet knows, very 
well, at the first word of his speech, what he seeks, and by what means he will 
attain the end he proposes to himself. His reasoning is governed by laws, from 
which he never swerves. He commences in a calm and simple manner, he lays 
here and there the first foundations of his dilemma ; by degrees, but without 
letting it appear, he draws the circle of Popilius, in which he intends to stifle 
his adversary ; then, at last, summoning all his strength, as a powerful wrestler 
would do, he crushes his adversary, under the redoubled blows of this eloquence, 
so calm in its exordium, so formidable and so immovable in its peroration. The 
crushed man struggles in vain under this eloquent passion, the approach of 
which he did not feel. 

At other times, M. Berryer, who forms the greatest amusement of the cham- 
ber, plays with his audience, as the cat does with the mouse. He leads the at- 
tentive assembly, through a thousand flowery paths, showing them half his 
thought, under a thousand dififerent aspects, all full of interest. The chamber 
soon yields itself to the delight of listening at its ease ; but suddenly, Berryer 
stops and breaks off the sentence he had just commenced : he returns, as if he 
had forgotten his duty to follow pleasure — he challenges the minister, who, jnst 
now hung upon his woids open-mouthed, like any simple mortal, and as his is 
a memory which retains everything, without sufiiering one point to escape biiOf 
the orator now seizes his prey, tears him to pieces, and throws the shreds amofl^ 
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the de|nities who listen to him ; and these same deputies, led away by so mtich 
eloquence, conquered by so much boldness, have more than once forgotten that 
they were the majority, that they were the friends of the minister, and have ap- 
plauded this implacable enemy of the revolution of July. 

However, he is a man to be pitied, and we Americans, above all, pity him sin- 
cerely—for we do not understjpd how there can be even one useless person 
among all the eminent men who are in the service of such a country. We do 
not understand how an enlightened country can say to a man : " You will never 
think as I do ; and I shall never think as you do ! It is impossible for' you and 
me to be of the same opinion, our obstinacy is equally great. If you were a 
more eminent orator than Demosthenes, all your eloquence would not change 
my opinion by the hundred-thousandth part of a line. Consequently, you are 
good for nothing to me, you are perfectly useless to me ; I can dispense with 
your speech, as I can with your concurrence. My business will be transacted 
without you, and in spite of yon. However, you speak like a great orator, and 
it is delightful to me when I can lend to your futile discourses an attentive ear ; 
your speech, without influence • over me, is for from being without charms. 
Speak then, I will listen to you ; speak, I will applaud you ; speak, and during 
the whole time, I will share your indignation, your enthusiasm, your hatred, 
your anger ; speak, there is no danger of your swaying my opinion ; but you 
jrfease an*d enchant me, a hundred times more than my own orators !^' And do 
yt>u not think, my Yankee brothers, that so great a man as Berryer is to be 
pitied, when to such an address, he replies— " J*acc«pte." 

Not far from M. Berryer, there was but lately, another royalist, of a good 
family, but who had all the right in the world to be a royalist. He had, I was 
toM, a noble head, a serene look, an appearance of mingled dignity and sincer- 
ity. He was indeed a noblenE>an, and in his generous veins, flowed some drops 
of the royal blood of England. With much intellect, an enlightened mind, an 
easy elocution, a simple natural courage — ^he was called the Due de Fitz- James. 
Only to see him — his head raised, his undecided step, at once haughty and easy 
—you would recognise one of the types of the old French nobility, which are 
^appearing, never to return. The duke is called James, after that king of 
England who reigned in the chdteau of St. Germain, by permission of Louis 
XIV. ; and indeed, King James was bis ancestor. He was, by birth, a duke 
and peer of France, under the legitimate king ; but when royalty had passed, 
the ^uke thought there was no longer a peerage in the country, that these two 
inheritances sustained each other ; and that, the legitimate king exiled, it was 
necessary that the peer of the kingdom should, at lea^t, leave the palace of the 
Luxembourg. He then became a citizen and a landlord. However, after a 
little reflection, M. de Fitz-James changed his mind, came to the conclusion 
that it was granting the enemy too great an advantage to abandon his party, and 
entered the Chamber of Deputies. Thus placed, among the newly-made mas- 
ters who governed France, M. de Fitz-James represented alone the ancient aris- 
tocraey, which is vanishing day by day ; he had its elegance, its wit, its irony, 
its generosity, its good sense full of ingenuity, its exquisite manners, its diction 
somewhat heavy, but yet clear and lucid. In the midst of this hall, filled with 
citizens of all classes, he had preserved that exquisite politeness, which forms 
such an impassable barrier between a nobleman and his inferiors ; in the cham-^ 
ber he acted like a well-educated man, who did not wish to annoy any one, but 
who, at the same time, would not be annoyed himself. When he did the cham- 
ber the honor of addressing it, M. de Fitz-James was quite at his ease, and 
spoke with the most delightful freedom. He showed a grace, exceedingly care- 
less, but at the same time so delicate, that his hearers must have been very badly 
educated not to be pleased with it. In a word, when in a slow quiet voice, he 
repeated to the chamber, a speech made beforehand and learned by heart, the 
gtreat fear of M. de Fitz-James was, to pass for an orator; thus, when he was 
eloquent, and this happened often, it was always without knowing it, and above 
aB, without wishing it. 

Witoever wished for a striking eoucrast with the Due de Fits-James, would 
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certainly hare chosen M. Dupin. M. Dupin I he is the rough, obstinate, tio- 
lent, haughty citizen. He is so happy to have attained the point of teaching 
the world ! He is so proud of his power, so proud to see ihe highest heads 
bowing before him ! He is so filled with his own importance ! He is called 
Dupin, Dupin Vaini, Speak to him respectfully-— as for him, he respects no 
one; speak to him with trepidation— -he fears i|p one. He is familiar even to 
insolence. I am told, that one day when he was with the king, he struck Louis 
Philippe's shoulder ; upon which, the king, who is almost as great a lord as M. 
de Talleyrand, said, pointing to the door, " Sortez .'" M. Dupin did go out, but 
the next day, he was at the king's jietii lever ^ humbly asking after his majesty^ s 
health. 

This man, who is one of the most eminent men in France, is full of contra- 
dictions. He possesses every kind of courage, and every kind of weakness. 
He is an orator, he is a buffoon ; to-day Cicero, to-morrow Odry ; he passes 
from the qiw usque tandem 7 to punning, with admirable facility. He is prouder 
of his old lawyer's gown, than the Due de Fitz- James was of his mantle, orna- 
mented with fleurs-de-lis, as a peer of France. He has a common ordinary ap- 
pearance, the small-pox has literally ploughed his face. The peasant of the 
Danube was not worse dressed ; nevertheless, thus built and covered, the pro- 
cureur- general de la Cour de Cassation carries his head high, and, more than 
once, has asked in a low voice, if M. d'Aguesseau had as good manneift as he. 
Finally, he has his fits of devotedness and courage, he has his days of true and 
sincere modesty, his moments of self-denial. His life is strict, studious, quiet, 
and creditable. To see him, you would recognise a man of probity. He has 
all the virtues of the family, and all its fanaticism. 

By an unusual happiness, the two brothers of M. Dupin Tain^, are eminent 
for their science and for their talent. He who is called the Baron Charles Du- 
pin is, so to speak, the inventor of a science quite new in France, that of statis- 
tics : M. Charles Dupin is decidedly one of the eloquent avocats of the Parisian 
bar. * He gives himself up completely to his work of each day, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, at the bar, in the world ; full of ideas, mind, eloquence, bons mots, 
fine repartees — above all, an avocat. Thus, the mother of these three, justly 
popular and celebrated men— a woman happy and proud above all other women, 
chooses that this inscription shall be written upon her tomb, containing all the 
encomiums of her children—** Here lies the mother of the three JDupins" 

To return to M. Dupin Tain^, he has had the happiness of lending his aid to 
noble causes ; he was the generous defender of Marshal Ney, and that itself is 
an honor. His very trifling has served to make him popular : he engages and 
animates his audience, not like M. Berryer, by the beauty of his speech, but by 
its drollery ; he has an excellent judgment, sound and correct powers of reason- 
ing ; he is a man of good sense, of common sense, and therefore a man of busi- 
ness ; a worthy person in the main, full of vanity, but incapable of a bad action, 
passionate, but easy to appease, despising revolutions as excesses which cost too 
much, honoring gentlenien with his hatred, having but little affection for sol- 
diers, and despising money-hunters. A secret instinct makes him love power, 
even when it is not he, M. Dupin, who is the power. A man equally hated and 
loved— he is loved with hatred, if I may be allowed to say so ; it is at least thus, 
that he is loved by the king Louis Philippe, whom he calls his friend, and who 
is afraid of his clownishness. When at the palace, he makes a thousand blun- 
ders, that he may appear to be at home ; he is not at his ease, and In order to 
conceal this, he is bearish. He is the animal in the fable giving his paw. The 
queen has much difficulty in behaving herself with this ill-bred man, who will 
neither be a citizen nor a nobleman. In business he is a troublesome man, but 
one with whose assistance you can not always dispense. He is wilful, head- 
strong, obstinate, passionate, illiberal, to-day triumphing in his insolence, to- 
morrow prostrate in his fear. In order that people may say he is impartial, he 
suddenly abandons his friends, and passes to the opposite side. At the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, he resembles Harpagon's servant, who changed his dress by 
turns— now a cook, now a coachman. He leaves his president's chair to mount 
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ihe rostmm, and then speaks in such a way that he is called to order ! When 
he wishes to speak seriously, the man of business shines. He would have been 
an excellent orator, if he had not been so Afeyer an avocat ; and would have 
been an excellent avocat, if he had not possessed so many qualities necessary 
to form an orator. 

He is a member of the Academic Fran^aise, and writes French, like an attor- 
ney's clerk. 

** Monsieur,^' said I to my left-hand neighbor, ** can you point out to me a 
man who played an important part in your last revolution, M. Dupont de PEure ? 
Is he here ? Show him to me, that 1 may be able to say, < I have seen him.* ** 
As I spoke, I tried to discover diat austere gray head. ** Monsieur,** replied my 
neighbor, "do not seek Dupont de TEure in this assembly; M. Dupont de 
r£ure no longer forms part of the Chamber of Deputies ; he has left it since 
the day the unfortunate Dulong, whom he loved as a son, was killed in a duel. 
In that place, below, was Dulong seated, when he pronounced, loud enough to 
be heard, those imprudent words. Unhappy youth ! He had attacked a soldier, 
honor required blood : twenty-four hours after this sad meeting, Dulong was 
dead, struck by a ball in the forehead. And I, sir, I, who speak to you, followed 
the funeral train, I mounted the sad heights of the cemetery of Pere la Chaise. 
What a collection of unhonored tombs, of splendid mausoleums, of foreign in- 
scriptions. You are a stranger, sir : well ! do not leave Pans without having 
visited this immense Campo-santo, so pitilessly opened, to devour all Parisian 
grandeur. Picture to yourself a boundless city, of which each house is still, 
jgloomy, and closed ; there, nothing is wanting, neither bronze, nor marble, nor 
tur^ nor flowers, nor statues erect upon their pedestals, nor anything which con- 
stitutes grace, ornament, and beauty-^nothing is wanting, except life and motion. 
Poor Dulong ! so young to reach this last asylum ! Thus we conducted him to 
the appointed spot ; and^ once there, the funeral oration took possession of this 
melancholy booty. Adieu, Xhilong ! adieu, young man ! adieu, joy of thine 
aged father ! adieu, energetic defender of compromised liberty ! Sir, you may 
t^e my word for it, pubUc interest has sustained some severe losses within ten 
years^^Benjamin Constant, Lamarque, Dulong, Casimir P^rier himself, and, 
finally, Armand Carrel.*' 

So said my neighbor, and as his grief was real, and deeply felt, I respected it, 
and contented myself with my own feeble resources, for studying the physiogno- 
my of the Chamber of Deputies. 

That tall man, who is half bald, and yet whose hair hangs loose (reconcile 
that if you can), whom you see seated in the president's chair, with a look of 
good-natured self-satisfaction, is M. Sauzet. M. Sauzet is the exact prototype 
of a provincial avocat. I am quite sure that in court, at Lyons, he has often 
heard himself compared to Cicero and Demosthenes*^and who knows ? perhaps 
even to Mr. Pitt and Mr. Foxr— and that he has allowed these comparisoaa. 
He is a man of considerable mind, but thoroughly imbued with that vulgar ora- 
tory which foams and ferments in him with so much glitter and noise, throwing^ 
out less fire than smoke, and producing more froth than alcohol. That he has 
entered the world with many great oratorical thoughts, and, above all, with a 
thorough mastery of the French language, no one can doubt. But for elo- 
quence of such magnitude, space was wanted. Fancy the column of the Place 
Vendome transplanted into the centre of a Norman fanner's poultry-yard, and 
you will have some idea of the eloquence of M. Sauzet, condemned to the 
petty quarrels and party walls of the city of Lyons. You will then see that M. 
Sauzet would soon have been spoilt by the citizens, the most cruel of all pas- 
sionate admirers. Nothing hut principle has restrained him, and he passed 
easily, and by an imperceptible transition, from the school-benches to the bar. 
He found every path open, and every ear ready to listen to him. Above all, he 
is a happy man ; happy to live, to breathe, to walk ; and so happy to be called 
Sauzet r He reached Paris, from the seclusion of hi» province, to take at once 
an important part in the greatest drama which has been played in France since 
the eighteenth of Bnuoaixe. I xefer to tha trial of the mifiisterg of his 9^- 

4 
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majesty Charles X., in 1830 ; a memorable and solemn proceeding, in which all 
the dignity of justice was displayed at the very time when all the popular fury was 
fearfully roused. Imagine the Q^amber of Peers — ^that last support of legiti- 
mate royalty, that still lively image of proscribed legitimacy — assembling to 
judge, first and finally, the last ministers, and consequently the last will of 
Charles X., who had been the favorite monarch of the peerage. At the same 
time, imagine the people of Paris, after their triumph and exultation of three 
days, surrounding the Chamber of Peers, well armed, and seeming to dictate, 
by their menacing attitude, sentence of death. For the Chamber of Peers, this 
was a terrible alternative ; it was judge in its own case, and wo be to it if it did 
not decide justly I It was the same chamber which had put Marshall Ney to 
death, the hero of the campaign of 1812, the friend of the emperor, " the bravest 
of the brave :" by what right, then, could they save this unpopular ministry, 
who had laid violent hands upon the charter and upon the people ? On the 
other hand, how could the peerage — ^which had been the support of the now- 
subverted throne, and which perhaps had secretly shared its hopes and its de- 
lirium — ^how could it escape public disgrace, if, too obedient to popular malice, 
a malice which had been accumulating since 1815, it sent to the scaffold' tbe 
king's ministers, deputies, peers of France, men of their own rank and standard ? 
The dilemma was terrible, death or dishonor ; but we must render this justice 
to the French peerage, that between these two difficulties it remained calm. In 
vain the people gathered at the Luxembourg, in vain the national guard, the 
dictatorship of the revolution of 1830, talked loudly of exigency — the Chamber 
of Peers listened, deliberated, and weighed. When M. de Polignac appeared 
in the seats of the accused, that great lord, who had defied, with a contempt 
which amounted almost to insolence, all the hatred of the French nation, the 
Chamber of Peers was neither abashed, nor did it lose its composure. It nei- 
ther leaned to the people, who were crying under its windows for blood, nor to 
the accused, whom, a few days previously, it had called brother. It was at this 
awful moment, that, making his way with much difficulty through the furious 
crowd that opposed his passage, a provincial avocat*— who had never pleaded 
anything but provincial causes, before provincial judges, and at provincial bars-^ 
found himself suddenly transplanted into the first court in the kingdom, a su- 
preme court, and called to speak in a cause in which the whole revolution was 
concerned. The ministers of Charles X. — did they exceed their powers, in 
signing the ordinances ? Acquit them ! but then observe what follows : "The 
revolution of 1830 is a felony !" It was well for M. Sauzet that he was bom 
the most courageous of men, and that he had such an excellent opinion of him- 
self as not to draw back, even had he been in the presence of Mirabeau. At 
this time, his ignorance of what was fitting, in the society around him, his pro- 
found contempt for all that was not M. Sauzet, was of great service to him. 
Nothing astonished him — ^neither the people so agitated, nor the assembly so 
calm, nor the judges who were the judges of their own honor, nor the vanquished 
ministers, whose heads were demanded : a party wall, or a water-course, or a 
question upon mortgage, would not have found M. Sauzet more calm, or more 
at his ease. Thus, while his colleagues hesitated, while one of them, instead 
of defending his learned client, found it more simple and natural to faint, like a 
coquette who knows not how to reply, M. Sauzet took up the discourse, and 
calling to his aid a brilliant train of high-sounding words, dazzling periphrasis, 
and antithesis, lavishing here and there, in rich confusion, the newly-blown flow- 
ers of his provincial rhetoric, M. Sauzet astonished and confounded his audi- 
ence. The judges, so preoccupied with the sentence to be passed, were amazed 
at the copiousness and composure of this new-comer, and the longer he spoke, 
the better were they pleased with his speaking. Indeed, this long discourse, in 
such circumstances, was something more than a discourse — it was a respite, a 
temporary cessation of the storm, a shelter during the tempest. The judges of 
M. de Polignac, while M. Sauzet addressed them, had time to look at each 
other, and the longer he spoke, the more apparent was it that a cause which 
could be defended for so long a time, and with so many reasons, was not so des- 
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perate as had at first been imagined. Thus the verbose sang-froid of the avocat 
rendered an eminent service to the Chamber of Peers and the revolution of 
July. To the Chamber of Peers, M. Sauzet gave time to recover, and to save 
itself by a sentence which was neither a cowardice nor a subterfuge. The revo- 
lution of July, in sparing the lives of the accused ministers, deprived itself for 
ever — and what a triumph was this, for a revolution which had been guilty of 
so few excesses I — of the disgrace of political executions. French society, 
seeing that, in this great struggle, no one was killed, and better yet, no one was 
dishonored, breathed more freely, and began to hope for better fortune. As for 
M. Sauzet — incapable of understanding what ^2ls passing around him, and not 
knowing very exactly either what he had said or what he had done— he rubbed 
his hands with pleasure, and said to himself, that ^* since he had spoken so well 
on behalf of ministers, he should some day become a minister himself;" which 
has not failed to happen. 

Do you see, on the seats of the moderate opposition, that man who more fre- 
quently wears an old hat than a new one ? He looks very proud, very witty, 
and very sarcastic, and his mind keeps all the promises, made by his appearance ; 
that man is M. Mauguin. He, also, is an avocat, but he is fluent, eager, gene- 
rous, nay more, he speaks from conviction. What does he wish ?~ No one 
knows ; he does not know himself. Where is he going ? He is as ignorant on 
this point as the other. Whence comes he ? The question would be foolish, 
he can not tell you. He is chimerical and capricious, but resolute and generous. 
Like any man who understands it, he loves political strife ; he finds nothing but 
pleasure in oratorical battles ; he gives himself up to them with delight ; he has 
studied much and learned but little ; however, he is less ignorant upon all points 
than the greater part of his fellow-members; he has made ministers, and yet has 
not wished to be one himself; this is a great point of difference between him 
and M. Sauzet. 

Thus left to himself, floating between the two extremes of his opinion, a re- 
publican this evening, a royalist to-morrow, eager and idle, sometimes speaking 
like an orator, sometimes like an avocat ; a man of the world in reality, but not 
in appearance ; M. Mauguin seems to be placed by the side of M. Odillon Bar- 
rot, to show off the faults and virtues of the latter. You can see at once, that 
M. Odillon Barrot is not of thb same school as M. Mauguin. He has a quiet, 
severe, almost imposing look. He possesses some of the finest qualities of an 
orator, the power of enchaining his audience, the courage, the conviction, the 
strict and sound principles, the ii^grity, and disinterestedness, and withal, but 
little wish for the exercise of power. His voice is one of those most listened to, 
and most loved in the chamber, for it is honest and sincere. If the United States 
were in want of an orator, and had permission to choose one from the whole 
chamber, I would advise them to take M. Barrot. He is the prototype of real 
orators. His logic is earnest and hurried, he is the most hardy tilter in the 
world, his indignation bursts and thunders, but always with a certain measure, 
which persuades you the more easily, because this very indignation has taught 
you something. The warmest partisans of M. Odillon Barrot, reproach him 
with this one fault only, his eloquence has too much grace, too much clearness, 
too much learning, and is too much studied. 

Among orators who speak but little, and whom very few have heard, 
you have M. de Cormenin. The enemies of M. de Cormenin gravely 
reproach him with having been a viscount ; and honestly, a serious man, an 
American, smiles with pity when he hears a man reproached with having been a 
▼iscount. Reproach a man, if you will, with his bad actions, his cowardice, his 
perfidy, but to reproach him with being, or having been, a viscount, is perfectly 
ridiculous. Nevertheless, this is the policy of France, at the present time. 
However this may be — ^whether M. de Cormenin has been, or has not been, a 
▼iscount, or whether he is one no longer— one thing is certain, that he is, and 
long will be, an insidious and dangerous writer. He was brought up in the 
school of a terrible pamphleteer, Paul Louis Courrier, who much injured the 
Kestoration ; and he copies wonderfully, his tone, his turns, his style, his man* 
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neis, his indignation. Not bat what such a style would be wearisome for uny 
length of time, but in their novelty, pamphlets thus written, quickly produce an 
irritating impression in the mind. M. de Cormenin knows this, better than any 
one, and as he is incapable of pronouncing four consecutive sentences, in the 
rostrum, he makes himself amends for this forced silence by a succession of 
little pamphlets, very bitterly written, which have their popularity, and their 
dreaded influence. M. de Cormenin is, above all, the sworn enemy of the king, 
Louis Philippe, and the princes his children. He reckons in livres, sous, and 
deniers, their revenues, dieir public and private expenses ; be disputes the civil 
list inch by inch ; he does not choose that the king should be better dressed, 
better lodged, or better fed, than M. de Cormenin. He is terrified when any 
one says, die children of France ; and is as thorough a republican as if he had 
never been a viscount. He is, without contradiction, a man of lively and inge- 
nious, but malicious disposition; one of those men who can hurt, who can 
never serve, and who are good for nothing but evil ; men whom Plato would 
certainly have banished from his republic, but without giving them crowns of 
flowers as he did the poets. 

We must not forget, in his corner, his obscurity, and his silence, one of the 
most dangerous malcontents in the Chamber of Deputies, M. Koyer-Collard, the 
originator of the doctrinaires ; unhappy father ! so cruelly outreached and con- 

Suered by his own children. People talk of the ingratitude of republics, but I 
o not see, that under a monarchy, the ingratitude shown to public men is much 
less. This man, of rare wit, of strong virtue, has been, by his merit alone, one 
of the most imposing men in France. Seven electoral colleges appointed him 
deputy the same day, an almost incredible, and a distinguished honor. He was 
at once the head of the new philosophy, and the modem politics, he first united 
those two words on which still rest the whole future of France. A canstituHon- 
al royalist, he fought for a long time, under this double standard—^ diarter 
cmd the king J It may be believed* that when at last the charter had superseded 
die king, M. Royer-Collard was not a little astonished and unhappy at findii^ 
one of the two objects of his worship broken and overthrown. Thus, since aii 
equilibrium has been lost between the constitution and royalty, M. Royer-Col- 
lard is ill at ease, and miserable ; he has lost the double passion of his life. He 
does not know whether to rejoice at the triumph of tne constitution, or to be 
afflicted at the fall of royalty. He loved the royalty of the Bourbons ; he loved 
their ancient origin, their great actions in peace and in war, their chivalrous dis- 
interestedness, their loyalty, which has pass^ into a proverb, and even now he 
can not understand how Charles X. could have violated the charter which he 
recognised by his oath* Sometimes M- Rover-Collard reproaches himself, in a 
low voice, for having perhaps driven to the fast extremity, this feeble and obsti- 
nate monarch, and says to himself, that perhaps with a litde less rigor, the old 
royalty of France would still be erect, and that thus the constitution might have 
gained the point^ of not being violently separated, as it had been, from the rayal 
principle. What a sad and venerable position is that of this man, who is a 
royalist in his heart, who believes in legitimacy, with all the powers of his mind, 
and who yet sees himaelf carried aw^y by a revolution which he has brought 
about without wishing it. 

Thif sketch of the Chamber of Deputies, incomplete as it must necessarily 
be, wh6n taken by a man like myself, b:Ut little acquainted with the very compli- 
cated and confused afiairs of a country in revolution, which has not yet had 
time to recover itself, nevertheless interested m» highly. I trembled t« thin^ 
that all these men, so different u^ manners, opinions, and fortunes, agitated by 
so many opposite feelings, were d^sti^ed to make the laws which govern such a 
country as France. I was alarmed at thi^ interesting confusion. Here M. 
Arago, the most learned man in Europe, who descends from the observatory and 
the sky, to mingle in aU the troubles of earth ; there, M. de Lamartine, the 
Christian poet, thinking and speaking ^larveUously like a clever econonaist of 
taxes, of agricuhure» aud of railroads. A Utjlle farther, M. Bugeaud, the soldiert 
thie inexorable, mouoliug the fOHtmm, as if he were aW^ut to storm a fortcess^ 
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and menacing his adversaries at the sanie time with his pistols and his opinions, 
his sword and his speech. M. Dubois, a gloomy spirit fuJl of pedantry, who, 
because he was for six months a writer in a journal but little read, and an ob- 
scure philosopher, fancies that he is always an author and a philosopher. M. 
Duvergier de Hauranne, one of those men who are born grumblers, of a gloomy 
temper, deadly anger, friendship but little to be depended upon, unyielding logic 
and surly speech, the worthy great-grand-nephew of that severe abbe de St. 
Cyran, the tyrant of Port Royal. M. Hennequin, an avocat, but an avocat of 
elegant language and good manners, who has read Cicero and remembers it. M. 
Humann, a German from Strasbourg, speaking German in French, but with a 
voice so powerful that the shields move at the sound of it and range themselves 
in order, as formerly the Theban walls did when Amphion played upon his lyre. 
M. Isambert, one of the most noisy, and least active ministers of the chamber, a 
man who much needed legitimate royalty that his opposition might have some 
appearance of valor ; such men as he have been buried — themselves and their 
importance — under the wrecks of the throne of Charles X. M. Jaubert, a sort of 
van-guard orator, who throws himself headlong into every question where 
his courage urges him on. M. Theodore Jouffray, a fine head and a noble 
heart. He is dead, Overwhelmed by work and a pitiless disease, which gently 
led him to the tomb. M. Theodore JoufFray was the best pupil in Plato's 
school; he had the sweet gravity, the charming unction of his master; a man 
wrapped up in modesty, who concealed, with the most original care, his science, 
his ideas, his eloquence, all except his melancholy and his good nature. M. 
de Keratry, a rough gentleman from Bretagne who looks exactly like a well- 
educated blacksmith. The opposition has acknowledged M. de Keratry for one 
of its heroes. And whom else do you see in the crowd ? A man who has been 
the master of France and of opinion, who has doubly reigned by the power of 
ftpieech and of money. He walked through France more envied, and above aU, 
more loved, more honored, than a king. When he happened to pass through 
the streets the crowd was silent, and pointed him out with a respectful look, 
saying in a low voice, " There he is !" Rothschild is, they say, the banker of 
kings ; but they are wrong to say that he is the king of bankers. The king of 
bankers was M. Lafitte when he was the banker and the business-man of the 
whole opposition. M. Lafittie made himself the avowed Mecaenas of all the 
talents which were formidable, or which promised to be formidable to power. 
He had furnished the first capital for creating the ConstituiionneU that old cata- 
pult — rather ruinous at present — so powerful fifteen years ago. He entertained 
at his house a certain finance officer called Beranger, who has since made singu- 
lar havoc in men's minds. This house of M . Lafitte's was a sort of harbor 
whence they started with all sails set, for battle, and to which they returned 
after the contest loaded with crowns. One day landed at M. Lafitte's, full of 
hope, and light of purse, a new-comer from the southern provinces. He had 
the proudest look, the boldest speech, the most easy and animated gestures, the 
most lively eloquence, the most brilliant style, the best-informed intellect, the 
happiest hope, that can easily be seen. This new-comer was M. Thiers. He 
installed himself at M. Lafitte's as in a great inn, open to all restless minds, and 
the 6clat of which could only be paid at the price of a revolution. 

But while we are studying these countenances, and these thoughts, four or 
^ve orators have succeeded each other in the rostrum ; each of them has spoken 
with eagerness and warmth, as convinced men do speak. What have they said? 
The chamber scarcely knows ; she hardly listens except to the great orators ; to 
all the others she is inattentive, impatient, cross, and when at last the c6U gauche^ 
the c6ti droit, and the centre^ have each given their best reasons, the chamber 
proceeds to the ballot, and the law is passed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 

The Palace of the Tuileries is not far from the Chamber of Deputies ; these 
two monuments are by turns,- friends and rivals, who look at each other, some- 
times with hatred, sometimes with love. There was a time when the Chamber 
of Deputies rose proud and menacing against the palace of the Tuileries. It 
was a strange struggle of stone with stone, column with column, the results of 
which a bystander might have studied hour by hour. The palace of the king- 
proudly enveloped in its majesty, surrounded by its statues, its guards, its old 
chestnut-trees, and its forest of blossoming orange-trees, covered with its con- 
tempt and its disdainful shadow, the Chamber of Deputies, exposed to the sun, 
and guarded only by some pitiful stone statues which adorned the Pont de la 
Concorde. At the first glance an inexperienced man would have believed that the 
humble house, sad and naked — without exterior defence, without guards, with- 
out shade — would never have dared to struggle with these royal and magnificent 
dwellings, surrounded by ditches, yeomen, and body-guards. What could these 
four or five dozen of chattering avocats do against the king of France, the le- 
gitimate king, the master of thirty-two miUions of subjects, the head of the 
state, the restorer of authority and belief? So thought frivolous observers, 
those who see nothing of strength but its appearances, and who think a man is a 
Hercules because he has the height and the countenance of one. But it is not 
only strength of muscles which makes a Hercules, it is courage. It is not can- 
non, soldiers, guards, ditches, all the framework of majesty, which protect 
palaces most successfully, it is the will of the people. That Chamber of Depu- 
ties which looks so pale, on the opposite shore, that house, pitiful even in its 
size, that silent facade, that great wall, pierced by a- little door, those large stair- 
cases, up which six thousand soldiers might mount to the assault ; all this appears 
very feeble and as if it would offer very little resistance ; all this, nevertheless, 
is strength, it is power, it is authority, it is France* This humble house — ^in 
which all the laws are passed, in which are discussed, one by one, all the crowns 
of the annual thousand million — ^looks without fear at this palace of the Tuile- 
ries which faces it ; one single fragment of stone falling from this humble house 
upon the king's palace, would suffice to crush it. The Chamber of Deputies 
knows very well that it protects, and feeds, and shelters the palace against storm 
and tempest. It is not, then, without a certain interest, that, placed on one of 
the numerous bridges which unite the palace of the Tuileries to the Chamber 
of Deputies, you compare these two monuments, the one so large, so grand, so 
formidable, so royal, and nevertheless so feeble, compared with this house of 
legislators. 

Well then ! in July, 1830, some discontented orators raised tneir voices, with- 
in this enclosure of the Chamber of Deputies, apparently so peaceful. These 
few voices, already menacing, demanded that royalty, led astray by fatal counsels, 
should rest in the constitution. Koyalty replied by a coup d'ltat The chdtean 
des Tuileries would impose silence on the Chamber of Deputies ; immediately 
the Chamber of Deputies opened its doors, or rather, it half-opened that wretch- 
ed little door, through which the lowest gentleman in waiting on Charles X. 
would not have deigned to pass, and through this half-opened door a revolution 
escaped. Scarcely had this terrible revolution left the Chamber of Deputies^ 
before it threw itself on the palace of the Tuileries, but already the palace of 
the Tuileries was deserted. After its first moment of insolence, the old royalty 
had fled, never to return. Immediately the saturnalia commenced/ The peo- 
ple took possession of the palace, they reigned a second time in the same places 
where they had formerly sought King Louis XVI., the martyr king, that they 
might carry him to a detestable scaffold, on which, fear and cowardice, each day^ 
heaped victims upon victiniB. The people recognised thdr Tuileries, and treat- 
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ed it, according to their custom and their right ; they broke, they spoiled, they 
tarnished, all they met. They seated themselves on the venerable throne, amid 
shouts of laughter ; they called to their aid the king's cellar, and very soon, the 
ground was strewed with empty bottles, and intoxicated heroes. The palace 
was filled, for three days, with this monarch of such awful majesty ; the third 
day, when there was no longer a fleur-de-lis to efface, nor a bottle to empty, 
two or three men drove the sovereign people out of the walls, and these terrible 
conquerors of three days returned home, trembling with fright, lest they should 
be scolded by their wives. The French people, even in their greatest disorders, 
always preserve a marvellous sense of propriety. They remained in the Tuil- 
eries just long enough, to recognise the places they had visited forty years be- 
fore, and may France willingly accept this bargain, forty years of authority and 
obedience, for three days of delirium and fury. • 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE KINO OF THE FRENCH. 

But how then can we describe Paris, without speaking of the king of the 
French ? It is a difficult task, full of uncertainty and peril, and yet we will at- 
tempt the enterprise, in order that this rapid coup d'oeil, thrown upon the Pa- 
risian world, may be as complete as possible. You have already seen, that ever 
and anon, at every turn, in the city and out of the city, everywhere, the king of 
the French has presented himself to our notice, to our remembrance, to our 
study ; let us then give him a chapter to himself, it will not be the one the least 
read, in this sketch of Paris. 

The king of whom we speak, has been tried by every kind of fortune — exile 
has passed over his head, without bending it. Like all the French, he has been 
the very devoted subject of his majesty Louis XVIII., and his majesty Charles 
X. of august and sainted memory. He has acted like a man, in the opposition ; 
but his opposition was calm, austere, patient — for in these days, it is by patience, 
that crowns are gained and saved. But what courage and what composure are 
necessary, thus to wait for forty years, until the hour of royalty has struck for 
you. Thus hb majesty, King Louis Philippe has been more than patient, he 
has been an honest man. This part, of first prince of the blood royal, of first 
subject of the king of France, suited him admirably ; it suited his manners, his 
tastes, his wish to remake a ruined fortune, and to bring up, as he thought prop- 
er, the young and numerous family, reserved for this illustrious destiny. You 
would deceive yourself, then, if you fancied the Duke of Orleans, dreaming of 
the crown worn by the king, his cousin. He neither waited for it, nor hoped 
for it, and more still, he did not desire it. This throne attacked, but attacked 
by other means than legal opposition, would have found in the Duke of Orleans, 
a loyal defender. Was he not, in fact, the worthy grandson of the Regent of 
Orleans, that loyal trustee of the crown of France, an honest gentleman, prouder 
to preserve the throne to its rightful heir, than to place upon it a prince of his 
own house ? . 

It is impossible, then, to say that the royalty of the Duke of Orleans was 
foreseen by him. Three days before the " three days," no one knew — not even 
M. de Lafayette — that he was about to ascend the throne of France. However, 
in his moments of humiliation and anger — ^for he was often ill-treated at that 
court, so full of power and caprice — the Duke of Orleans must have said to him- 
self, " God protects France, but he also protects me. He has brought back 
from exile myself and my children, but he has brought me back in the retinue 
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of the king ; to the king, God has restored his crown, but to me, he has given 
a numerous family, full of life, strength, courage, and the future ; I have near 
me, to draw all hearts to me, a wife loved and hpnored by all ; in this country, 
where fortune is everything in the estimation of men, I am the richest land- 
holder ; I belong to the old liberals, by the remembrances of *89 ; I belong to 
lajeune France, by my five sons, whose honored names resound each year, io 
the collegiate struggles ; I belong to the most ancient houses of Europe, by my 
name of Bourbon : I am a master in the painter's atelier, on the bricklayer's 
scaffolding, in the poet's study ; and if a man of talent is crushed in his ambi- 
tion or his glory, that man of talent I take under my protection. I am as strong 
a Skeptic, as my wife is a Christian ; and now let me wait, like a man of honor, 
like a good father of a family, like a faithful subject, for whatever the future re- 
serves for me." 

You know the thunderbolt of the three days of July, 1830, and how, with one 
blow, fell that benevolent, devoted, inoffensive monarchy, to whom ungrateful 
France had been indebted for fifteen years of glory, of liberty, of repose, of al- 
most incredible fortune. It was broken, with the senseless delight of children, 
who break a plaything which pleases and charms them. However, it was ne- 
cessary to replace this king of France, who had returned into exile. These 
hours of interregnum are grievous and terrible for a people who need order and 
authority. Whom shall they obey ? How can it be arranged, so that among 
these thirty-two millions of kings which France contains, each shall be content- 
ed to abdicate in favor of one ? Between the dynasty which leaves, and that 
which arrives, between the noble vanquished of Cherbourg, this king so great 
in defeat, so calm, so touching, who returns into exile with a step as firm as if 
the chateau of the Tuileries had been at the end of his voyage, between the 
king crowned at Rheims, and the king of the revolution of July, what an abyss ! 
However, people cry, " Vive le roi .'" from necessity, from remembrance, from 
habit, from the instinct of a fellowship which is imperishable. " Vive le roiP*-^ 
say what you will, this will always be a saving cry in France. At this conquer- 
ing sound, the France of 1830 is appeased, Europe is quieted, the old mon- 
archies feel less unstable ; the citizens, proud and happy with their victory, shut 
themselves up in their intrenchments ; the people, satisfied with themselves, re- 
turn to their daily labors. In this France, so thoroughly overturned, everything 
recommences at the cry of " Vive le roi /" And certainly France ought to con- 
sider itself very happy to have met, at this terrible and awful moment, this popu- 
lar king, who comes, through torn-up pavements and the anger of a whole city, 
to put everything in its place, after the revolution of three days. 

It is not that this gentleman king, in spite of the revolution which crowned 
him, has not, in his mind and heart, all the instincts of royalty. On the con- 
trary, he loves royalty, like a man who knows how to hold a sceptre, and to wear 
a crown ; he loves its pomps, its fetes, its ceremonies, and its privileges. He 
seems never to have enough grandeur, and enough ^clat around him. His de- 
light would be to sun-ound himself with a brilliant court, to which crowd all the 
great monarchical names. He knows exactly how much warmth and deference 
is due to new men and new virtues. He has the twofold instinct of the gentleman 
and the Parisian citizen, the grandson of Saint Louis and the king of the revo- 
lution of July. His life is grave, industrious, and serious. He often rises be- 
fore daybreak : as soon as he awakes, his work begins. He reads the despatches 
of his ambassadors, he prepares the labor of the day, you see that he acts, from 
a knowledge of the importance of one additional day in his reign. He reads 
very few newspapers, except the English ones, but he tolerates them all. You 
would find, in the king's ante-chamber, by the side of the sheets which defend 
his government with the greatest amount of conscience and courage — the vilest 
and most atrocious pamphlets against his person. He says that every one must 
live, that a pamphlet never killed any but dead men, and that he accepted the 
inconveniences of the liberty of the press, in accepting its advantages. His 
breakfast is soon finished, after which it is his ministers' turn ; with these he 
lives in the greatest familiarity. The man whom he adopts, has at once, at all 
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times, a free admission to the king ; he is received at any hour of the day or 
night. The king espouses the cause of his minister as he would his own ; he 
takes an interest in his success in the rostrum, in his success of every kind ; he 
defends him warmly and sincerely, and when he is obliged to displace him, he 
never says ** Adieu," but " Au revoir." These gone, he adopts those who come, 
as he had adopted their predecessors — so accustomed is this constitutional 
king to the complicated and difficult mechanism of a representative govem-k 
ment. 

The king prefers this chatting without ceremony, but not without advantage, 
with each of his ministers, to the imposing discussion of a cabinet-council ; 
when he is tete-h-t^te with a man, he is almost always irresistible. He is elo- 
quent, he conquers, he takes captive every will ; if the king wishes to gain a man, 
he accosts him in the way most likely to suit him, and when- once he wins him 
over, he succeeds in his end. It is incredible what he did, with M. Lafitte, in 
the first days of the revolution of July. " Follow us, gentlemen !" Thus 
spoke he to the members of the Chamber of Deputies, while holding M. Lafitte 
by the arm. " Follow us !" This w?s making M. Lafitte a partaker of the 
throne of France. Thus General Lafayette knew him well. More than once 
he repaired to the new king, quite ready to show some of those puerile discon- 
tents which have formed a large part of the popularity of General Lafayette ; he 
returned from him overwhelmed and astounded. 

Thus the life of the king is spent : in studying, in the morning ; in reflecting, 
during the night, upon the feeUngs of the day ; in defending himself during the 
day, or in making new friendships, for he does not disdain one friendship in his 
kingdom. The workman who passes him, or the peer of France who salutes 
him, must go away satisfied with the king. His familiarity is at once dignified 
and frank. His good sense is exquisite, even its severity is tempered by a 
grace only to be found in him. He detests the smoke of tobacco, and thinks 
that, in a royal chdteau, the smell of it is abominable ; but as every one smokes 
at the present day, he has found a way of complaining of it which offends no 
one. One day Marshal Loban came, his clothes being impregnated with the 
smoke of a whole corps. " Stop," said the king, ** they say that I have a 
will, and yet I can not prevent my footman from smoking in my ante-chamber, 
which annoys me." He likes to see himself surrounded by visiters, solicit- 
ors, people who are departing for, or returning from, a distance— and it is very 
rarely that he does not speSt to them fluently in their own language, or that 
he has not himself seen the countries which they visit. 

From noon to three o'clock, he receives those who wish to speak to hjm. 
He has for all a word of encouragement, of precedent, of advice. As he 
has sustained the greatest reverses of fortune, he also can say, "M^ hnmani 
a me alienum ;" and he speaks to each appropriately — ^to the artist, of paint- 
ing and statues ; to the manufacturer, of woAmen and machines ; to politi- 
cians, of M. de Metteraich, of the emperor of Russia, of all those men who 
lead the world : and he afiects, when he speaks of them, to be full of cour- 
tesy, for he is well acquainted with all the hard speeches which are made 
against him at the courts of Europe, but he consoles himself with the thought 
that, but for him, the courts of £urope would have had other occupations 
than slander and calumny. His learning is extensive, his memory tenacious, 
his look imposing ; he is easy of access ; whoever wishes to see him, has 
only to repair to the Tuileries on public reception-days. You may enter, by 
giving your name at the door, and putting a little embroidery on your dress. 
At first, his majesty walks round the saloon, saying something polite to each 
of the invited ladies, speaking to each in her own language ; and sometimes, 
at every step, he is obliged to change the question and the language ! Then, 
in their turn, the gentlemen pass before the king, when he raises his head, 
fixes his looks upon you, and awes you by the dignity of his manner. 

Around him, everydiing is naturally arranged, with a view to future histoiy. 
He has discovered an admirable method of doing several great things ; it is, 
to save from their ruin the monuments which are crumbling to du8t-*-it is 
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to finish those which are begun. Thus he saved Versailles ; thus he placed 
the last stone on the Arc de Triomphe de PEtoile. 

France would entreat him to commence the Louvre, but the king hesitates 
to undertake this immense work at his own expense ; but when the sad day 
comes, that he is taken ill, a sure method of giving him ten years more of 
Ufe, would be to vote him the twenty millions which he asks, to add to the 
sixty, which he himself is willing to spend, in finishing the Louvre. What 
he has done with his private houses is admirable. At the Chateau d'Eu, 
where he goes once a year, he has repaired and rebuilt everything, from the 
chapel in which the old Guises are buried, to the kitchens, which, one would 
fancy, were dug for some Charlemagne, accompanied by his knights of the 
Round Table. He has just sent a marble statue of the good Henry to the 
Chateau de Pau, one of the cradles of the house of Bourbon. And the Cha- 
teau de Fontainebleau, what a wonder ! The brilliant art of the sixteenth 
century, aided by the magnificence and gallantry of King Francis I., had pro- 
duced nothing more ingenious 'and more magnii^cent ; but time and the Em- 
peror Napoleon passed that way ; time had destroyed, the Emperor Napoleon 
had arranged everything according to his own fancy, and in its repairs, still 
more than in its ruins, the palace of Fontainebleau could not be recognised. 
The king has saved it ; he has brought out, from under this rubbish and 
this daubing, Richelieu and Jean Goujon. In this way he is always thorough 
in his repairs, just as he is in those things which form the luxury and the 
comfort of life : the king is the most finished of men. He gives a dinner 
every day, at which he receives all the great people of Europe. He chooses 
that his table should be handsomely served : people quote, as models, his cellar, 
his -dining-room, his kitchens, his plate. He loves to receive visiters, as welt 
as to give dinners ; his rooms must be Hghted with as much brilliancy as the 
rooms in old times, at Versailles : he never thinks enough wood and wax- 
candles are burnt in his house. His guests must be surrounded with profu- 
sion, and served with unwearied attention. Enter his abode, and were you the 
most obscure of his visiters, the hundred valets in the ante-chamber would 
rise suddenly, as one man. 

In the numerous reunions of the Tuileries, when business prospers, when his 
ministry, at the longest computation, is safe for five or six weeks, the king is a 
happy man. He has a natural love for all superior men, of whatever kind ; he 
seeks them, he draws them to himself, he gives them good places by his side ; 
he is never at a loss ; his speech is easy, his memory prompt. He has seen and 
studied much, and better still, he has learned much ; he has been tried by good 
and bad fortune ; a prince of the blood, a soldier, an outlaw, an exile, a school- 
master, a king — he has been on a level with all these various conditions. The 
movement and the variety of his life, Louis Philippe carries in his thoughts and 
conversation. He has friends, true friends, in all parts of the world, in the 
United States, in Italy, in Germany, above all, in England, where he has re- 
cently received a large inheritance called the Stanfield Museum ; and he is the 
host of all these friendships. A politician, attentive to the least murmurs of 
men and parties, he understands with wonderful precision, what this man who 
enters the palace; with a smile on his hps, thought yesterday, what that one who 
leaves, will think to-morrow. Finally, he is accessible, prepossessing, and gra- 
cious, never forcing his politeness upon any one, but, on the contrary, waiting 
until he can be affable, without losing anything of his dignity ; he is never more 
at his ease than when surrounded by all these passions and rival ambitions : 
then he is truly a king. To calm one, to excite another, to restrain this one by 
the remembrance of the past ; to stimulate that one, in view of the future ; to 
extol youth to the young men, and age to the old ones, to defend at once both 
the empire and the restoration, to exalt Napoleon, to pity and protect King 
Charles X., and to reunite all these opposite sympathies round the revolution 
of July, of which he always speaks with an exalted gratitude — these are the 
happy moments of the king. In his palace of the Tuileries, when the whole 
city is there, pressing and pushing, when bis large saloons sparkle with 9 thou- 
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sand fires, when Parisian conversation shoots, and is lost, in the boundless fields 
of French wit, grace, and imagination, it is an interesting sight to see the king 
passing from one to the other, moving in all directions, among these groups so 
attentive to his words, persuading, convincing, laughing, praising, blaming, talk- 
ing, and even thinking aloud. You have then, and only then, the highest pos- 
sible idea of France, such as it is, in all its meridian glory ; the zenith of au- 
thority, of aristocracy, of fortune, of wit, and of art. 

Above all, this man, so surrounded with labor and dangers, is the father of a 
family. His peculiar province seems to be, to bring up, instruct, and enrich his 
children. He early understood that a large family, in our days, is, for princes, 
the most excellent, the least ruinous, aod the most easily pardoned, of all lux- 
uries. Not long since, he had no less than five sons, the pride and support of 
his throne. They were all brought up, at college, among other children of their 
age ; they followed the same courses, contended for the same prizes, and of 
these prizes, so envied and, so disputed, they have had their share, but not with- 
out great difficulty and hard study. All these children have been, for the king, 
a delightful subject of paternal diligence and zeal : he has followed them, step 
by step, in their studies ; he has directed them one after the other : these chil- 
dren have been his joy and hb pride ; he has loved them* at the same time, with 
passion and prudence. Those who are dead, he has mourned in such a way as 
to draw tears from the most insensible. Amid these unexpected griefs, the 
death of his daughter, the princess Marie ; the death of his son, the Duke of 
Orleans, the prince- royal ; the courage of the king has not failed him — but how 
touching has he been in his tears, how great in his grief ! 

By the side of the king, looking like the guardian angel of this royal family, 
is the queen, that modest, amiable, clever woman, who has contributed not a 
little to the popularity of her family. The queen, a daughter of kings, married 
the Duke of Orleans, when he was only a fugitive. At that time, the house of 
Bourbon had but little prospect of reascending the throne of France. It had 
fallen from too great a height, to hope to rise again from such a depth. The 
marriage of the Duke of Orleans and hb wife was founded, then, much more 
upon mutual esteeni and affection than upon interested motives. The Dutchess 
of Orleans loved her husband, at first, because he was unhappy, because, he was 
poor, a wanderer, an exile, exposed even to the reproaches of those relations 
among whom he emigrated. She loved him, next^ for the fortitude with which 
he ^Supported hb ill-fortune, for his patience, for the noble life which he led, in 
the enjoyment of domestic happiness. These two dbtinguished persons were 
admirably suited, to be always supporting each other, a little above their posi- 
tion, whatever that position might be. 

Once upon the throne, the Dutchess of Orleans acted and thought like a 
queen. She had been consulted by her husband in all the important spec- 
ulations of their life, as landholders and capitalbts ; she is equally consulted 
in the management of pohtical affairs. She is queen, as she has been mother 
of a family, without ostentation ; on the contrary, though very laborious and 
devoted, she has taken care to conceal her labors. 

But alas ! what are we about ? Of what use b it to speak with so much 
pleasure, of the happiness of the royal family of France ? At the very moment 
that my pen rapidly traces these remembrances, something has occurred to in- 
terrupt this felicity. Twice has mourning spread through this house ! The 
Princess Marie of Wurtemberg is no longer an inhabitant of this world. She 
has carried with her to the tomb, all that great art and genius, which had made 
her so popular an artist. And now, suddenly resounds throughout Europe the 
mournful cry, " The Duke of Orleans is dead !" But we will speak of the 
prince-royal, as though he were still living. Thb b what we should have said 
of him before July 13, 1 842. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PiairCE-&OTAI*. 

The prince on whose head rest so many hopes, and whose life is reserved for 
tk> many difficult struggles, the prince-royal is a fine young man, with a tall 
good figure, of that style of English beauty which is so much admired ; he has 
the appearance of a well-educated man. The Duke of Orleans, the eldest of 
the royal family, has been brought up with almost unnecessary care ; and strange 
to say, what he is most reproached with is, the having attempted too many kinds 
of knowledge at once. The prince-royal has followed with zeal and scrupulous 
exactness, all the courses of the Parisian colleges ; there has been nothing su- 
perficial in his classical studies. He reads Homer in the original ; he is a very 
good Latinist ; he has learned history, as a scholar ought to learn it, before 
studying it, as a prince ought to know it. His exact and judicious mind early 
led him to turn his attention to arithmetic, geometry, algebra, and similar sci- 
toces, eveiy branch of which he readily embraced. He has studied chemistry 
under the first masters, and has no fear either of a furnace or an alembic. He 
speaks fluently several of the living languages ; he draws, with the greatest ease, 
the drollest little figures and the most humorous sketches, worthy of Cruik- 
shank. At the same time, he is a bold and elegant horseman ; understands the 
use of a foil, a fusee, or a sword ; manoeuvres an army like an old general ; and 
enters into ail the details of war, infantry, caralrv, sieges, and artillery ; he is no 
stranger to political affairs ; he often goes to the Chamber of Deputies, to the 
tribune reserved for the king^s family, often to the Chamber of Peers, where he 
shares the labors of the committees ; you see that he must have much readi- 
ness and intelligence, to suffice, at one and the same time, for all these different 
pursuits. He is an excellent young man, full of kindness, whom you are always 
sure of finding in case of need ; who never forgot the slightest friendship he had 
formed, but who knows very well bow to forget an injury. ; he is obliging and 
polite, as the worthy son of his parents; urged onward by a natural love for cour- 
age and greatness, he is modest, grave, retired in his habits of life, and has never 
given rise to any of those scandals, which are so easily pardoned in young men 
and princes ; full of respect and devotion for his father, he has taken his place 
as the natural protector of his brothers, who respect and obey him, although he 
would willingly dispense with their deference. He has always been the assidu- 
ous attendant upon his sisters, on whom he lavishes the most affectionate kind- 
ness ; he loves the life of a soldier from instinct, but without daring to yield 
himself to this passion for arms, lest he should pass for an imperial counterfeit ; 
in a word, I do not think it is possible to find more good sense, more science, 
more maturity of mind, without pedantry, in a prince of thirty years old. 

It is more difficult to accost the Duke of Orleans than the king himself; and 
even when with him, it is not every one who can discover all his concealed vir- 
tues. He neither gives himself up to you, nor does he try to surprise you. 
There is, in all his intercourse with those who approach him, so much apparent 
honesty, that the clever can not believe that there is so little art in it. Like a 
weU-bred young man, he knows how to render to old men all the respect due to 
age. He speaks deferentially of the old generals of the empire, the glorious 
remnant of so many victories. He has a great esteem for old politicians, and 
used to accost M. de Talleyrand, that Nestor of the European diplomacy, with 
so much respect, that he suffered himself to be moved by the good manners of 
this young man. At the same time, youth has great charms for him. He un- 
derstands that the present is his father^s ; and that if anything belongs to him, it 
is the future. Thus he loves, and seeks from preference every promising per- 
son and thing ; he wishes for the spring of the year, he is the prince of youth. 

Those who knew that he was educated in the midst of a turbulent college, by 
numerous masters, and among familiar schoolfellows, never would have sus- 
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pected that tlie Duke of Orleans was so skilful^ in commanding and in making 
himself obeyed ; this is, nevertheless, one of the great talents of the prince. 
He has a strong decided will, gives positive orders, and has a great facility in 
swaying the minds of men : an excellent quality in a prince who wishes to 
accomplish great things! He has already, several times, sustained the fire 
of the enemy with much courage. At the siege of Antwerp he was in the 
trenches, and the shells passed very near his head. He was nearly killed in 
Africa, by a ball which touched him, and by several other blows from Arabian 
fusees through which he passed, without disquieting himself as to what might 
happen. On one occasion, when stopping with two others at a spring, to quench 
their burning thirst, they were surrounded by a band of Arabs, and closely pur- 
sued, but soon boldly made their way through the horde. If the Arabs had 
known, however, that it was the son of the French king who was in their power, 
most certainly they would not have suffered so goodly a prey to have escaped 
them so easily. In the same campaign, he was brought to the verge of the 
grave by the fever, the fatigue, and the privations of every kind, which he en- 
dured ; but the approach of death drew from him no repinings. On his return, 
his father was astonished to see him with a volume written entirely by his own 
hand, in the tent ; in which he gives an account of the expedition, in the same 
style as the Commentaries, This account has been read by some of the king's 
iriends, and they consider it written in a clear, natural, penetrating style, and 
that, without any other person's assuming the office of an historian, it related 
all that is necessary to be told. 

The great passion of the Duke of Orleans, if he has a passion, is the modem 
one, which has seized the French, for old furniture, old remnants, and old relics 
of past ages. I could here recount to you, — in the frivolous part of this book, 
wluch will have its frivolous part, depeiyl upon it,— the history of this singuky 
passion, which agitates millioAS, and at the head of which marches one of the 
most eager and most skilful antiquariaas, the Duke of Orleans. He has arranged 
with much luxury and taste, the pavilion which the Dutchess de Bern formerly 
inhabited, in the Tuileriesu He has profited by the contempt which the king 
exhibits, for these brilliant toys, by having the garde meuble of the crown, and 
the royal castles veil searcihedi ^ad wojnn-e«teii weeds, broken cornices^ faded 
gildings, laces v^ holes, discoloved tapestry, and relics of the ages which are no 
Buure, are brought to him, whenever they ean be fovind. He, howefser, with an 
iiulefatigable perseverance, repairs, restores, and regilds* all these old ttunge^ 
and when they have attained the desired briiliaAcy, he gives them an honorable 
pilace in hi» palace, and is e^oraptured before these porcelains, beonzes, and 
marbles, which have, with so ra^eh trouble survived a whole revolulsifn. If die 
king delights i^ stone, plaster, paso^s* and their retiave of noise and dust, just 
as eager is the Duke of OrleaA^for antiquities, curioMtieSi old pitche«s< polifiheA 
iron, and china. They both restore ; the fotber, palaees»^— the sen, moiveablesii 
The king smiles as he sees this antiquarian, prep^ky ; — the Duk»e ef Oileuis* 
who never Uughs at hia father, om wA iiodenstand ^he paterasd taste for seai61cb> 
ings and heuse-paintevs. They are no lese divided* in their manner of judgia^ 
arts and artists. The king loves nothing in the aits, but the Italian seheieA» 
Italian pai^tinga^ and Italian s^rchiteotuie,— 4he seviere werks of the beantifblr 
school of the seventeenth century^^-^ is just ibmoed for the neMs and pure; 
taste of Louis XIV., — ^Versailk^ appears to hip^ Uie doieM'^uvre ef cheAh 
cl'oBuvre,— and, except the regent ^.ii tln^ French revolutisxiv he seee nethins 
before, or after, the reign of Louis the Q^eat. The D«ke of Orleans, en the 
oantrarv, recognises and admires sincerely, evefy age el his countiy^s histiMr|K ; 
but with respect to art, he prefers Francis I. to Louis XIV., and I am not quite, 
sure, whether to Francis I. he does not prefer Charlemagne. Tlie Gothic ap* 
peaxs to hi»;i the most beautiful of 9II <he art% and he would give ten palaces 
such as that of Versailles* for the pe^werful caidiedrai of Notre Dame de Paris* 
In this, the father and soi^ are eqaa% exclusive ; both have made their choice 
among cotemporary artists, but each accord^ to hie idea of the beautiful. The 
king has adopted for his painter, M. Horace Veniet, the beautiful colorist, the 
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ready improvisator ; the Duke of Orleans has given all his sympathies to an 
admirable disciple of Raphael's, M.Ingres, who has always been a great draughts- 
man. Such contrasts might be found for ever, between the king and his son, if 
it was our business here to draw a parallel. 

But alas ! what is the use of this easy parallel ? We need no parallel, no 
historical portrait ; the Duke of Orleans claims now, only our homage and our 
tears. Since the prince-royal is dead, it seems to me, that we ought to grant 
more complete praise to the noble prince, whom all Europe has wept. To write 
the history of the prince-royal, would be to write the history of Paris, for the 
last twelve years. The Duke of Orleans Vepresented the Parisian youth better 
than any other young man of his age. From all the pages which have been 
written upon him, during the month of July, I gather the following, as the 
sincere expression of a unanimous regret. A writer cotemporary with the Duke 
of Orleans speaks thus : — 

** He was the fellow-student of many among us. In the college wrestlings, his 
presence and his name were found to be a great encouragement, and more than 
one, has been excited to perseverance, by beholding the grandson of so many 
kings, carrying so lightly the heavy burden of study. From only seeing him at 
first, lively, animated, happy, simple in his mode of life, full of grace, artlessness, 
and intelligence, his companions began to love the young prince ; neither he, 
nor they, could foresee the great destiny which was before him. He was, like 
all of us, the subject of King Charles X., and he was his first subject, and there- 
fore exposed to all the suspicious of ill-established royalties. He left the college, 
and became a soldier; his fellow-students dispersed here and there, to gain 
their livelihood, each in his own way. .To-day the companions of a prince of 
the blood royal, and sometimes his happy rivals, to-morrow exposed to all the 
chances of the world ; — such is the course of events in constitutional kingdoms.*' 

On one of the three days of 1830, in the midst of tom-up pavements, wrathful 
spirits, and exasperated minds, suddenly appeared the young Duke of Chartres, 
at the head of a regiment preceded by the tricolored flag. When the people 
heard the name of this new-comer, into the battle of July, and that he had been 
the first to plant the triumphant colors, they began to cry vival! In the streets, 
the conquerors of the day, recognised their old fellow-student, and made room 
for him by their side ; thus they went all together, to the Palais Royal, where 
the Duke of Orleans received his eldest son, as calmly, as though he had returned 
loaded with college honors. Ah, those college days were happy days ! Sweet 
and peaceful crowns, which could honestly be applauded, without groans and 
without tears ! At this hour, the laurels gained by her son, form one of the 
most precious ornaments, of the queen's house at NeuiUy ! 

Thus the prince-royal became suddenly, the prince of the French youth. He 
was our prince even before his noble father became the king of the French. 
The prince-royal knew all the name of la jeune Prance^ just as Julius Caesar 
knew the names of all the soldiers in his army. He was well acquainted with 
its vows, and its hopes, its fears, and its ambitions; the strictest friendship united 
him with the young intelligences of the nineteenth century ; like them, he was 
innocent of all past crimes, of all the voluntary slavery, of aU the acts of cowardice, 
which had been accomplished ; in his quick hopeful sight, everything shone 
like the lightning shot from heaven. Do you remember what he was in 1830 ? 
What fire .' what courage ! How his great mind showed itself on every side ! 
How calmly and tranquilly, he looked at the new honors of his house ! How his 
(ather was always his father, and not the king ! Never was the prince-royal more 
amiable or more excellent, than in those first days of a royalty which saved 
France ; and each might have said of him, in the language of Virgil, with which 
he was so ^miliar, Tu MarceUus eris ! 

Very soon there came a war, or at least a citadel to take. The citadel was 
strong and bravely defended : now, the prince was happy. He was one of the 
first to arrive under the walls of Antwerp, he opened the trenches, he waited for 
the bullets and shells, he learned under a good master, the difficult trade of war; 
at the same time, he made himself beloved by the soldiers, for his courage, his . 
presence of mind, his art of saying everything, of encouraging, blaming, reward- 
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ingf consolting, and comforting. Under the walls of Antwerp, he showed himself 
to be at once a bold and modest soldier. Marshal Gerard, in his admirable 
despatches, hardly named the prince-royal, and it caused much joy to the Duke 
of Orleans, that he was not more praised, than if he had been a simple soldier in 
the army, or if he had been Marshal Gerard* himself. Thus his first military 
beginnings were serious ; a citadel to overthrow, a revolution to support, a new 
throne to raise, and all these labors at the very gates of France, without taking 
any part in the struggles of parties, which were already murmuring in the dis- 
tance. 

But if he has had his days of glory, he has also had his share in the days of 
misery. When the city of Lyons rose, as if it had been a capital city, when it 
was necessary to defend himself in these revolted walls, when there was civil war 
in the midst of that France which so much needed concord, the prince-royal 
was sent there by his father, that he might watch closely, how the terrible anger 
of the people rises, and that he might early learn, how it is calmed by means of 
firmness and compassion. He was humane, charitable, serious, patient, modest, 
moderate ; he already understood all his duties, which were immense ; he re- 
turned to Paris, peace re-established, order secured, and even the conquered 
blessing him. A difficult and painful victory, but he accepted all victories, and 
even that. This ki6d of victory over a tumultuous population was in the desti- 
ny of his father and himself ! 

At the time of the cholera— when the hospitals were encumbered with the 
sick, when the passer-by dropped in the street, struck with a sudden, inexpli- 
cable death ; when the physicians fell by the beds of the infected — ^the first 
who dared run to these hospitals of despair, was the prince-royal. He touched 
the sick with his own hands, he had all kinds of consolation and hope for them; 
thus he showed himself on a level with his fortune. Monturi te salrUant ; those 
who are dying salute you from the bottom of their souls, monseigneur. Death, 
which respected him in these melancholy days of plague and misery, when he 
w^s but a very young man, when the paternal hopes for him were scarcely rais- 
ed, why was it that it took him thus suddenly, when married to the noblest daugh- 
ter of Germany, the father of a family, with so many brilliant qualities of a cap- 
tain and statesman, at the very moment when France had learned to look upon 
him, as herjuture king. 

AJfiica, subdued at last by the French, will always remember the prince-royal 
as a conqueror. On this barbarous spot, he gave himself up entirely to the 
courage which urged him on, the military instinct which he possessed, the noble 
chances which he loved, the chances of a war in which all paid personally, a war 
full of dangers, and in which each risked his head. 

By him the Portes-de-Fer were crossed. The army of Africa alone can, tell 
how many of the virtues of great captains, the prince -royal possessed. He had 
won all hearts, by the vivacity and energy of a natural eloquence, which sug- 
gested to him at the right moment, the best thing to say. As for danger, he 
sought it like a man who has not much time to give, to the lively joys of gun- 
shots, surprises, sieges, and all the excitement of battle. More than once, he 
was nearly killed, upon this desolate earth. Cruel death ! But France would 
have preferred even this, could she have foreseen that her beloved prince, would 
fall within two steps of the paternal mansion, and that his father and mother in 
despair, and all those young men who so loved their brother, would only have 
an insensible body to remove, from the dust of this avenue of Revolt, through 
which the body of King Louis XV. passed, when it was carried in such haste, 
and with so much fear to the tombs of St. Denis. But as Louis XV. passed, 
^e people clapped their hands in token of joy, and hailed the aurora of a new 
reign, which was about to deUver them, from the dominion of a tyrant worn out 
by luxury and vice. On the contrary, if we now cross the avenue of Revolt, 
we shall behold silence, grief, alarm; remembrances of the past^he workmen 
removing the grocer^s shop by the queen's orders, as carefully as though it be- 
longed to the dead body of her son. .... Melancholy details ! but at least 
they prove, that there are public sorrows, unanimous griefs, against which even 
French gayety can not prevail. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE PRINCESS MARIE. 

To you, who are distracted from the business of the world, and who occupy 
yourselves exclusively with poetry and art, there is no occasion to describe die 
rrincess Marie. In the high position in which Heaven had placed her, she re- 
mained the most simple, natural, and honest of artists. You only can tell all 
the worth of this young mind, so skilful in understanding everything, all the ge- 
nius concealed under a royal name, all the energy of that white hand before 
which the proudest bowed, and which more than once, even in the evening re- 
ceptions, still bore the rude and glorious mark of the sculptor's chisel. 

For you early learned to acknowledge, in this young girl, your rival, your 
equal, your superior. In this world of power which she inhabited, few knew all 
her value. She was never at ease, except in that other kingdom, of the arts, 
for which she was born. There she lived, there she reigned, there she was elo- 
quent, there she could say, as she struck her foot, '* The ground on which I 
tread is my own.'' Bui when she remembered, that she inhabited the Tuileries, 
that she was the daughter of the busiest king in Europe, that her brothers were 
princes of the blood, and that she herself must follow the trade of a princess, . 
smile on all, accept as authorities these miserable nullities, listen to the vain talk 
of idle courtiers, hold out her hand to bewildered citizens in the saloon of the 
marshals — then her pure, white forehead was dimmed by a slight cloud ; then 
the look, just now proudly turned toward the free sky, was sadly bent upon the 
ground ; her eloquent thoughts were arrested, her smiling lip assumed an ex- 
pression of involuntary contempt. The courtiers, or if you prefer it, those who 
are called' courtiers, said that the Princess Marie was proud. Proud of what? 
Alas ! she had the noble pride of preoccupied thoughts, the ambition of great 
minds. But these things are beyond the comprehension of the vulgar. No, 
she was not proud to the courtiers, but she was annoyed with them. And will 
you tell me what they could say to her ? She spoke a language unknown in 
the strange world of the Tuileries. 

This young woman, who will always be regretted, had all the feelings neces* 
savy to form a great artist ; above all, she had the feeling of independence ; she 
had a decided preference for familiar conversation, study, silence, obscurity. In 
the palace which she inhabited, she had made for herself a profound retreat, 
which no one would have discovered, if the very entrance to this distant apart- 
ment, had not revealed a higher taste than the rest of the ch&teau. "Like a 
graat artist as she was, the princess had fitted up for her own use, a handsome 
atetter, which might have been taken for the atelier of some unknown Michael 
Angek), so akUinUy had she concealed the heavy masonry, of this unnatural pal- 
ace of PhHibert Belorme. There, provided they left her in peace, and did not 
send for her to do honor to the strange politicians who thought to govern France, 
the princess was happy. There she laid aside all restraint and sdl inconvenient 
orBamexits; she rea£zed in the clay before her, h^ briUiant dreams. Wh^i she 
vas thuft engaged in imparting to clay, life, motion, and thought, you might 
aound drums and clarions under her windows^ yon might defile before the ]^- 
aceof her iather, armed squacbons, you laight fill it with peers of France, dep- 
uties, ministers, and representatives of all ^e European kings— *the royal sculps 
toress would not bestow one thought upon you. 

Her life wa» thus passed in the laborious and iBBOcent contemplation of the 
&a» arts. To the praise of the great tadent which France has lost, it must be 
said that no oine in the covaAry, not even the most illus^eus, has brought more 
inteUigeiice and more pers^erance to these nide studies of the fine arts, with'* 
out which the greatest abilities are almost always thrown away. She had silent- 
ly dared all the difficulties of her art, she had &te all its thorns one by one, she 
had piunged her haud, and that a firm one, into this earth, which must be 
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^oroughly kneaded if you would do anythiug with it. She did not even spare 
•her self-love some severe lessons, and when she had attained her place among 
the masters, she would take pleasure in relating how, more than once, she had 
sent anonymous works to the Exposition at the Louvre, and how the public had 
coldly passed before these first attempts, and not only the public, who never flat- 
ter, but the courtiers who always flatter. She would tell also the just severity 
of the criticisms upon her, for unUke the greater part of her competitors, who 
incessantly attack criticism, the Princess Marie paid deference to it, saying that 
truth was not so painful to hear as might be supposed. And with how much 
enjoyment would she repeat, that at one of these Expositions to which she had 
sent an anonymous painting, much valued by her, when she passed before the 
despised work, and stopped complacently to look at it, a flatterer who accompa- 
nied her said, ^* Ah princess, you who understand such matters, how can you stop 
before such baboons ?" 

It was by degrees, then, without any other protection than her talent, any 
other recommendation than her genius, that she reached that popularity, which 
is the sweetest of all rewards; she acquired renowu as it ought to be acquired, 
by her works, and without any extraneous recommendation. By her advanced 
mind, by her somewhat German taste, by the poetical instincts which so charac- 
terized her life, the princess Marie was a disciple of that young school which 
formed part of the school of David. She had early learned that the pitiful 
imitation which attaches itself to costume and armor, was a miserable thing, 
quite unworthy of any real talent ; she understood all the compass of those 
great names Michael Angelo and Dante ; for in her imagination she never sepa- 
rated the poet from the artist, thought from form, or the inspirator from the in- 
spiration. She was devoted to all that was young and new ; she preferred inspi- 
ration, and even wandering inspiration, to anything formal ; every new attempt 
^as sure to please her ; she was the first to examine it, and by no means the last 
o praise it. Thus she saluted with transport young poets, and young artists, 
ind there was some merit in this, for she was the daughter of a king, who had 
dso his literary system, and who, when he had time, occupied himself with art 
and poetry ; and more than once I fancy there must have been between the fa- 
ther and nis beloved daughter, a long dispute ; the former defending his idea like 
i man who was acquainted with revolutions, and who felt that revolutions de- 
pend upon each other, the latter proclaiming progress to be the most invincible 
necessity of mind, and dreading nothing in the arts but the statu quo; the one 
satisfied with art as it was, the other thinking only of what was to come. 

Thus this beautiful noble mind, now immortalized, had made herself an ani- 
mated, energetic, and benevolent mediator between the throne and the young 
poetical school ; she taught her father the names of the new-comers into the 
arena; she accustomed his rebellious ear to new verses, new prose, the modem 
drama ; she showed, with the proofs in her hand, that the France which I^as 
produced Lamartine and Eugene Delacroix, M. de Lamennais, yes, M. de 
Lamennais himself^ and Madame George Sand (for she even spoke to the king 
of Madame Sand), was not without honor as respects literature and the arts. 
And you will imagine that the father, proud of his daughter and his kingdom, 
would easily suffer himself to be convinced by the former in favor of the latter. 
Nevertheless, who but the princess Marie, would have dared thus to sustain the 
poetry, the literature, and the fine arts of this century, compared with the French 
eighteenth century, so dear on so many accounts, to the men of 1789 ? Of 
this valuable encouragement, given from so great a height to the contemporary 
school, by the princess Marie, I shall give but one instance, which is, however, 
exceedingly honorable and touching. You are doubtless acquainted with the 
books of Edgar Quinet, that German, who, without exactly knowing how, 
writes some of i^e most beautiful language of the time. This man is a young 
enthusiastic dreamer, full, of passion without aim, and ill-regulated enthusiasm ; 
he walks alone, in the narrow path he has iparked out for himself, between, Her- 
der and Klopstock ; at certain periods of his life he appears with a poem in ,^ 
^l^and ; then he retires to i;eti^ ^r a long i^erral. 9^e day be happi^ed to 
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be at the Ch&teau des Tuileries ; he had come to visit one of the queen's maids 
of honor, and was on this occasion more than usually melancholy. He had 
just produced a philosophical epopee, that strange poem of Prometheus, en- 
larged and developed in such a way as to form the history of humanity, for in 
these days humanity does not read histories, from Prometheus to the fall of an 
angel. Suddenly, as Edgar Quinet was telling the maid of honor his agonies and 
his martyrdom, saying that he ^Iso had a vulture at his heart, the poetical vultare, 
more furious and more inexorable than the other, a young person entered, so 
simple, so fair, so candid, so naturally elegant, that our poet ought immediately 
to have recognised her. But we must pardon M. Edgar Quinet ; he was so ab- 
sorbed in his grief that he could see nothing. However the new-comer took 
pity on his sufferings, and began to talk to the poet of his new book with much 
elegance and feeling, and told him — what is always said of poems which do not 
succeed, but which she nevertheless believed — ^that it was an excellent work, 
perhaps the best the author had ever written, and she even knew by heart several 
of the rustic verses, extemporised, as bards extemporised -before the mead. 

Imagine the delight of our poet at hearing her thus speak! She seem- 
led like an apparition in white from the other side of the Rhine. Seeing that 
her conversation pleased him, she suffered the healing balm to fall drop by drop 
upon the wounded heart. By degrees she proceeded, and she was quite right, 
from the poem in verse to the poem in prose ; she passed from Prometheus to 
the touching legend of Ahasuerus, that masterpiece of poetical legends. '* Stay," 
said, she to Quinet, " follow me, and you will see whether I love this poem." 
Immediately the two ladies arose, and the poet followed them with the same 
melancholy aspect as though he had been following the white lady of Avenal ; 
and thus they entered the Gothic atelier, filled with incomplete drawings and un- 
finished sketches. The Bible, Homer, and Dante, were her only companions 
in this cell. And imagine the joy of the poet when four admirable bas-reliefe, 
taken from his poem, were pointed to out him ! Yes, his heroes themselves, in 
the very attitude and exhibiting the very passions which his poetry had given 
them ! Here, then, is the giant giving himself up to revelling at the instant ot 
his return, while at the gate of his tower knocks old Ocean most imperatively — 
the king offers to his importunate guest his purple mantle, but Ocean prefers 
his mantle of froth. Farther on Christ comes into the world, and the wise men, 
led by the star, go to the stable at Bethlehem, while on their route the red- 
breasts sing their morning song. Then appears the wandering Jew, he who has 
neither seat to sit down upon, nor fountain to quench his thirst ; as he passes, 
Babylon and Thebes take a stone from their ruins to throw at him. Following 
him come Attila and the barbarians, those other wanderers, who chasten Rome 
and revenge the world. On the shores of the Rhine the watcher sings under 
the tower of King Dagobert. In a little cabin ' old Mabb torments young Ra- 
chael ; Rachael personifies vengeance, Mabb hesitation. And thus this history 
is unfolded through the labors and the lamentations of men ; and thus you ar- 
rive at Christian Rome, when the eternal city is finished and filled with living 
souls. Then only does Christ pardon Ahasuerus, and grant him that repose of 
an eternity which he so much needs. 

To describe to you all the delight of the poet, when he saw his ideas thus 
understood, thus reproduced — to tell you all his emotion when he saw, one after 
the other, his dreams pass thus before him, in their natural and mystic attitudes 
—would be quite impossible. And then what happiness to trace his own po- 
ems — to touch, with the finger and the look, fiie wandering works of nis 
imagination — ^to see ihem thus cjothed in the mantle spun for them with the 
gold and silken thread of imagination — to say to himself, ** There they are 
walking !" and to see them, inr fact, acting and thinking, was delightful ! — such 
was the admiration of the poet. But what were his feelings when the young 
artist ssdd to him, with her sweet vibrating voice, " This is your work, take it 
with you ;*' and when he could read, at the bottom of these exquisite bas-reliefi^ 
the royal name Marie d^OrUans? 

In point of royal rewards, I do not think there if a greater than this to be 
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fbuiid in the history of the arts. We have heard of a great prince who held 
the ladder for Albert Durer ; of a powerful monarch who picked up the pencils 
of Titian ; we know that the sister of a king of France kissed the lips of Alain 
Charlier while he slept ; but this great surprise given to a poet, the reproduction 
of his poem, this unhoped-for and consolatory gift, the infinite grace of the 
young girl the princess, the great artist — this is certainly a thing which can not 
be too much admired. 

If you remember at what age the Princess Marie died — if you recollect that 
she shared all the agonies and all the anxieties of this new throne so cruelly tried 
— ^you will be confounded with the number and the variety of her labors. After 
having drawn for some time under the direction of a skilful master whom she 
had herself chosen, she began to paint : to her the French are indebted for sev- 
eral of the beautiful church-windows executed at Sevres, and among others the 
windows of the chapel at Fontainebleau, which you would suppose to have been 
stolen from some Italian dome in the sixteenth century. But her greatest love 
was for sculpture — she had divined all its secrets, she modelled with unequalled 
iirmness ; under her fingers, the obedient clay took every form. She understood 
thoroughly the science of details, and knew exactly how the queen and her page 
were dressed, how the knight and the squire were armed. In compliance with 
her will, the clay thus modelled became armor or velvet, sword or lace. Her 
first attempt in this style was the statue of Joan of Arc on horseback. The 
horse is a very fine Norman one, calmly and vigorously placed ; the young war- 
rior, armed cap-a-pie, holds in her hand the terrible sword, which she has just 
used for the first time. There is here an exquisite idea, which would not 
have occurred to any sculptor of our time — it could only enter a young mind 
filled with the softest feelings : when Joan of Arc, leaning from her saddle, has 
cut off the head of the first Englishman who presents himself, suddenly the 
warrior disappears, the young shepherdess is seen under her cuiras ; the terri- 
ble sword nearly falls from the trembling hand ; astonishment, mingled with 
alarm, is seen on her lovely countenance. It is not she who has killed the man, 
it is her sword. I know nothing more animated or more ingenious than this 
little group, which is concealed in one of the minor apartments of the Chateau 
des Tuileries. 

She adopted Joan of Arc, then, as her hero. When she played as a young child 
upon the green turf of that Chateau d*Eu, which has received her mortal re- 
mains, she might have seen, among the portraits of her family, Joan of Arc her- 
self, shut up for a moment in the Chateau d'Eu, when the English took her to 
the city of Kouen, where they burnt her. She early learned this fatal and glo- 
rious history, and acquired a strong love for the young heroine, whose misfor- 
tunes equalled her courage. Thus when the king her father undertook to raise 
from its ruins the palace of Versailles, which had been the tomb of a monarchy, 
after having been its most illustrious theatre, the Princess Marie wished to as- 
sist. In these galleries, consecrated to French virtue, she has chosen her place 
and her heroine. This statue of Joan of Arc has already made the tour of the 
world. 

The maid is standing in an easy, natural posture ; she is simply dressed, and 
under her warrior's garb you may even detect that of the shepherdess ; her 
beautifully pensive, oval dead, is bent under her long hair; her two hands 
are exquisite — so delicate, and yet strong^-^here seem to be iron muscles in these 
small, slim fingers ! she holds her sword so boldly and so positively. But its 
poiqt is turned toward the ground ! The heroine is evidently recollecting her- 
self — she is expecting the enemy — she is waiting for the oriflamme to be un- 
furled. It is impossible to describe the powerful effect of this simple marble in 
the midst of so many furious and declamatory ones I 

But she is dead ! Far from her beloved country, far from her father, her 
mother, her brothers, and her sisters .' Pisa will long remember the great artist 
who died within her walls ; the old dome will recall that pale and beautiful crea- 
ture, kneeling on the cold marble ; the leaning tower will weep over her ; the 
Campo Santo, motionless, will be moved with pity ; ?J1 the centuries, interred 
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there, will be melted with this sad loss. And doubtless if France had not 
claimed the illustrious body, the Countess Beatrice would have risen from fhe 
borrowed urn, which she had occupied for three centuries, to make room for the 
granddaughter of Andrew of Pisa, of Michael Angelo, and of Orcagna. 

Had not pitiless death spoilt all, she would have bequeathed to France a 
statue of Bayard. You can not say that she did not know how to choose her 
heroes ! 

But she is dead ! She has fallen in all the strength — ^not of her age, for she 
had hardly begun life — but in all the strength of her talents. It seemed as 
though all her happiness was in France, and that every other sky, even that of 
Italy, was fatal to her. She had scarcely followed her young husband into Ger- 
many, that Germany so charmed and delighted to hear its language so well 
spoken, to see its poets so well understood, before she was driven from her 
house by fire ; and in this fire, what was it she lamented ? She wept her lost 
albums, beautiful drawings brought from France, as a remembrance of her ab- 
sent country ; she wept her favorite books, which she knew by heart ; she re- 
gretted the letters of her much-loved family. It was the first time in such a fire 
that no mention was made of pearls, or diamonds, or ornaments. And therefore 
the French artists were much more affected at the news, than if a crown had 
been left among the.rubbish ; and with an honorable eagerness, they set them- 
selves to make a new album for the noble fellow-student who understood them 
so well. 

As she felt ill, and suffered more than she ever owned, she returned to Paris, 
where some happy days yet awaited her. She again saw all those whom she 
loved ; again she felt ground her that active motioi^ of mind so necessary to her; 
once more she assisted at the daily production of those ideas which raise, en- 
lighten, agitate, and disturb Europe ; again she found her favorite artists, and I 
leave you to guess with what a charming smile she recognised them all. Once 
more she took the ipoad to her atelier, and saw, not without tears, the works she 
had commenced : how many times did her anxious mother take from her hands 
the sculptor's chisel ! for, without any pity for herself, the young princess stiU 
moulded the damp clay with her poor emaciated hands. She wished also to 
visit the Ch&teau de Fontainebleau, which she loved, and in which she sought 
less the kings who had inhabited it, than the artists who had left their names in 
and upon the walls ; once more she would ride on horseback through this beau- 
tiful forest, and when on horseback, you know how unwilling she was ever to 
dismount. Poor woman ! who that saw her still so happy, taking such an ami- 
able interest in those who were dear to her, would have supposed that she was 
about to die ? 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE OPEAA. 

But I forget that I did not come to Paris to penetrate into the mysteries of 
politics. Others will tell you what is passing in the palaces of kings ; my object 
is to instruct you in the manners, the elegancies, the comely joys of the great 
Parisian city. Nor must I forget the good and faithful companions of my jour- 
ney, the paiuter who draws, and the engraver who reproduces the work of the 
artist ; let us try, then, all three of us, to dive into some of the mysteries of this 
immense capitsd of taste, art, form, mind, and good sense. There is one place 
in Paris, into which, when evening comes, the crowd pours itself — I mean the 
beautiful and well-dressed crowd, the world of the happy and the rich, the idle 
world, which does not know how to kill life, and whom the evening surprises, 
like an unforeseen accident. This rendezvous of the Parisian fashionables, this 
resort of every evening, is the opera, the Italian theatre. Let us go there im- 
mediately. It is a great monument, to which nothing is wanting but a front ; it 
ifii a theatre lost among three or four passages, which surround it with all kinds 
of merchandise of great display and little worth. The opera-house is immense ; 
gold and light, those two indispensable foundations of all public fetes, dazzle and 
sparkle on every side. Hardly have they arrived in this rich enclosure, before 
the first care of the spectatresses is, to take the position which will best display 
their beauty. Each one exhibits what she has — her arm, her hand, her white 
shoulder — and while the women show themselves, and the men look at them, 
suddenly rises, from the midst of a formidable orchestra, one of those pieces of 
music which I need not describe to you, for, once adopted in France, they make 
the tour of all Europe, as if it were only a new hat or a new dress. Indeed, you 
know the names of these musical works, some of which are masterpieces: Bobert 
' le Diable, an opera which has silenced Rossini, and reduced him to the necessity 
of writing nothing but romances for churches ; La Juive ; La Muette; ' G-uU- 
laume Tell, the opera which caused so much grief to its master, and under which 
fell Nourrit,the greatest singer France could boast : and occasionally, from time 
to time, but rarely — for anything truly admirable soon tires these frivolous 
Athenians — ^you see reappearing, in all the passionate rapture of their eternal 
youth, the Don Juan of Mozart, or the Freischutz of Weber. Thus the opera 
confines itself almost entirely to five or six pieces of the ancients and modems, 
and certainly the execution of these wonders of art is sufficient — and often more 
than sufficient — for all these voices united, and all these various talents. We 
must not forget, however, that our sole object in coming here, is not to listen to 
Madame Doras, who sings with so sweet and airy a voice, or even the clever 
Duprez, whose voice nevertheless otlen belies his strength an(>his courage ; and 
less still to see all these debutants who pass and repass, without ever stopping — 
stars of a day, throwing their brilliant phosphorus from these musical heights, 
that they may acquire the right, for some future time, of illuminating the prov- 
ince. You may love singing and the musical drama, and magical conjurations, 
and the movements of triumphant armies, as much as you will ; for it is the 
custom in the modern opera, to shqw some kind of movement, a whole army 
passing in .review ; • but for the stranger who speeds but a few days in Paris, there 
Is an object of interest, a hundred times greater than chanted drsmas ; there are 
other heroes besides the singers and songstresses ; the great interest is the dance ; 
it is those who compose the ballet, not tjie dameurs, who are hardly looked at, 
who jump in the most awkward way, and throw themselves about most sadly in 
their comers ; but the danseuses, the airy, flying group, that nameless thing, 
which plays so conspicuous a part in the romances of every counti'y. - To^see 
from a distance, this flying squadron in gauze dresses, and as naked as they can 
be, you ask yourself, if this is really a public institution, and if these naked arms 
and legs, these unveiled bosoms and shoulders, are not an optical delusion ? 
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Then you are seized with an abominable wish, to have a nearer view of the 
gauze, the silk, the satin shoes, the artijficial flowers, the long hair, the endless 
smiles ; but this is not so easy ; it is not every one who can enter the dreaded 
sanctuary. The entrance is defended, not by a rose, as might be imagined, but 
by a horrible thorn under the appearance of a vulgar porter. Those only are 
welcome to knock at this door, who belong either to diplomacy, the press, or 
finance, the three great powers of this century; to be admitted, it is necessary to 
be the bearer (what almost rural innocence ) ! of an ivory counter, covered with 
allegorical emblems, crooks, shepherds, bagpipes, sheep. Florian could not 
have done better. You ascend a dirty staircase, you pass through a greasy 
door, and find yourself tete-M^te with an old bald JiguraTU, or worse still, with 
a fantastically-harnessed horse. After so much labor, you think you have at- 
tained your object, and you promise yourself to hold your heart with both 
hands ; useless trouble, you have many other dangers yet to encounter. First 
you must cross the theatre, and this is a most perilous journey ; for abysses 
yawn at your feet, and over your head are suspended — ^peady to fall— seas, whole 
cities, edifices of marble and gold ; you must go quickly, and yet softly ; the 
machinist is there, scolding his people, and cursing you from the bottom of his 
heart. At last, here you are in the green-room of the opera : you have only to 
descend five or six steps — enter then. This green-room, which still bears the 
rich remains of former painting and gilding, was once the saloon of the Duke de 
Choiseul ; it has seen more serious magnificence, before becoming the asylum 
of these choregraphical splendors. On entering, your first care must be to un- 
cover yourself, and to keep your hat in your hand, for by an ingenious fiction, 
once in the green-room, you are in the house of the king, not the constitutional 
king of the French, but better still, in that of his majesty Louis XV., a king 
who, of all his dynasty, has preserved nothing but the etiquette with which he 
pensiongd the green-room ; thus any ill-bred Frenchman has a right, not to sa- 
lute his majesty Louis Philippe as he passes, and to refuse the queen a bow, but 
no one may keep on his hat before these opera ladies, who however will take 
care not to acknowledge your civility. They will scarcely bestow a side glance 
upon 'the stranger who presents himself in the comic kingdom ; you, however, 
who are wise, when you see these ladies so occupied with their jetis baUus, wiD 
forget your intended conquests, and indeed you are quite right, for all of them: — 
the ugliest and the most beautiful, she for whom the public waits to throw at 
her feet its delight and its homage, and she whose ;iame it will never know — are 
fully engaged, without asking who you are. At this moment, they belong to the 
public, he is their only master, they think of no one but him, they would give 
all their love, past, present, and to come, for a round of applause, or even less 
than that, for a favorable murmur; so that if, in the green-room, you fancy 
yourself in the presence of simple anacreonic divinities, you are in great error; 
you are in the presence of women who sing or who dance. However your 
choice is soon made, you return to what' you were a short time since, an 
attentive spectator, but a spectator in the first boxes ; and now your amuse- 
ment is, to recognise them one after another ; the elegant Fanny Ellsle^, in her 
Spanish costume, half silk, half lace, without speaking of the brown skin which 
is seen through this light dress ; Pauline Leroux csdm and pensive ; Carlotta 
Grisi light and active ; the two noblets ; the beautiful Dumildtre ; with the 
subalterns, who are not the least pretty ; ajid around these stars* the wandering 
satellites ; this ohe obtains a smile, that one a look, another is acl^nowledged 
aloud as a conqueror — ^but silence ! The dance is called for, the public waits 
and is impatient ; at this signal, these birds with brilliant ))lumage fly off, utter- 
ing a little cry of joy ; they fly light as air, and in this saloon, recently so full, 
nothing remains, unless it is a flower fallen from the figure, a ringlet unfastened 
from the long hair, a pinion which has broken off, all sorts of appointments, jokes, 
lov^-pledges, and nothings ; but they, the sylphids, what are they now doing ? 
They accompany the sylphs into the air, they repose in the old palace of the 
sleeping beauty in the wood, they swim into the azure grottoes of the daughter 
of the Danube; they have introduced revolt into the seraglio of the grand seig- 
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nior, disordered revelling into the rained monastery of Robert le Diable ; wher- 
ever they go, they carry with a bird's flight every passion and every love. Oh 
these Frenchmen, and these Frenchwomen, how they can make much out of 
little ! — a great singer out of a cooper, a danseuse out of a piece of gauze, a lyric 
poet out of M. Scribe, and a danseur out of the first-comer. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

PARISIAN AHUSEUENTS. 



The Opera is not only the temple, consecrated to music and dancing, a pro- 
fene and noisy temple to which repairs every soft Parisian passion ; it is besides, 
on certain days, marked out by human folly, the most frightful pandemonium 
which has ever appeared in tne dreams of foolish youth ; certainly, Paris i?, 
above all others, the city of thought and labor, she is the head of France, she is 
the heart of Europe. In this supreme city, are manufactured in one day, more 
revolutions and more ideas, than in all the rest of the world in a month. Ev- 
ery morning, this terrible city is in need of an immense number of facts and ideas 
to live upon ; the mostdistingubhed writers are occupied night and day in discus- 
sing politics and literature, in shaking monarchies, in ruining poets, in manufactur- 
ing systems of philosophy, in founding new, or ruining or defending old systems 
of religion. The expenditure of wit, rapture, imagination, and style, each morn- 
ing, in order seriously to amuse this great city is incredible. All the kingdoms, and 
all the kings of Europe, all the soldiers, all the legislators, all the poets, are 
called upon to play their part in this human comedy called the Newspaper, and 
in order that the show may be interesting, and somewhat amuse the Parisian— 
that satiated and weary spectator — this comedy is seasoned, as much as possible, 
with calumnies, hatreds, and injuries. Parties attack each other, fight, and 
slander desperately ; eveiy reputation is torn in pieces, every glory is annihila- 
ted; it is like the cry which resounded through the city of Jerusalem: ** Wo 
to you ! wo to you ! and finally, wo to myself T^ Such is, each morning, the 
Parisian's first pleasure. At the bottom of these said newspapers, have been 
placed for some time, all kinds of romances and histories, filled with the most 
tender and most touching turns of love. It is a strange, incredible medley ; a 
black line suffices to separate, in the same sheet, political anger and languishing 
love, the Chamber of Deputies and the boudoir of the coquette ; here they de- 
claim against the oppressors of the people, a little lower down they tell you of 
the doings of fine gentlemen and beautiful ladies. In the columns above they 
defend the throne and the altar, in the columns below, they teach you the paths 
of vice. There is a supply for every taste and for every age, without reckoning 
great crimes full of mysteries and paradoxes, when they happen, and such oc- 
casions always afford much pleasure to this immense city. Witness that pretty 
poetical poisoner, who has alone, done more to amuse it, than all its poets and 
artists united. After this first relaxation, Paris amuses itself with a solemn and 
awful game, the game of coquetry and money. The women are occupied in 
making themselves beautiful, the men in making themselves rich ; the former go 
to their milliners, the latter to the Bourse : the two desperate and delightful 
games of fortune and beauty. 

On the part of the players, the joy is great. To turn over the marvellous 
finery, the laces, the ribands, the rich velvets ; or to know that with one word 
all the money in the kingdom will lessen or increase ; to return home, laden 
with flowers, hopes, fresh tissues, with a new bonnet, or an eastern shawl ; or to 
return after having gained a million, and to know that that million is there, fol- 
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lowing you, trembling, obeying like a slave, ready to serve the slightest caprices 
of its master, this is certainly enjoyment ; well, the men and women of Paris 
amuse themselves all in the same way, each in his sphere ; to be beautiful and well- 
dressed, this is the delight of tho women ; to be rich and consequently honored 
is that of the men. The Parisians are busy beings ; they raise themselves, they 
push themselves forward, they take care of themselves, as a French poet says. 
To see them from noon till five o'clock, in the chamber, at the bar, on their 
seats at the tribunal, in their studies, in their counting-houses, you would never 
believe, that they are the same men you saw yesterday evening, so calm and so 
happy, amid trifling conversation ; thus life is twofold with this people ; pleasure 
and toil, coquetry and ambition, the improvidence which throws away its money 
and its time at random, and the foresight which provides for bad days ; thus if 
you were to be told to what delirium, to what revelling, the great Parisian city 
abandons itself from time to time, you would hardly believe it ; for usually, rev- 
elling is reserved for people who have but little amusement, but let the privi- 
leged evenings of winter arrive — wait till the Easter fetes are passed, till the 
month of May has cast its white flowers, till the Parisian villa has lost its sweet 
repose, its refreshing shades, its clear waters ; wait till the happy of the world 
have returned from their journey to Italy, through the picturesque scenery of 
Switzerland ; let the month of December and its saturnalia arrive, then you 
will see everywhere — dissipation, balls, delirium, and joy ; you will no longer 
recognise the busy city; you will have only the enamored chy before your eyes ; 
it is hardly to be believed, but I know It, I, who speak to you, have seen it. 

It was Lundi gras^ the last but one of these days of folly ; the cold was in- 
tense, the sky was blue and brilliant, the stars danced in the heaven, and I saw 
more than one disappear from the magic circle, like a danseuse who has sprained 
her'ankle ; it was almost midnight ; the whole city slept, or rather pretended to 
sleep, it was silently waiting for twelve o'clock, the hour for spectres. Mid- 
night — ^the awful moment which calls up so many wandering souls, in the old 
castles of Germany — is the delirious hour of folly in the Parisian city ; and 
now it strikes, there is the signal ; oh happiness ! suddenly the darkness is illu- 
minated ; silence is replaced by noise — from all these motionless houses, escape 
with bursts of laughter, not men, not women, but nameless beings, covered with 
tinsel and false countenances ; where are they going in their harlequins' and 
clowns' dresses ? where are they going — ^this one dressed like a shepherdess, 
that one covered with rags ? Follow them ; all of them are hastening to the 
opera, to the great general festival ; the festival commences in the very street, 
so impatient are they that they can not wait to reach the dancing pandemonium. 
Walk slowly through the galleries of the opera, and watch these masks passing 
one by one ; how calm and sedate they are I how quietly they walk arm in arm ! 
Would you not say, they were honest people going to their business ? But by 
degrees the saloon is filled — from top to bottom it is one blaze of light, as though 
you were in the open day ; at this hour, all is still and calm ; the ladies are 
gravely seated at their posts, the men look at, and try to recognise each other; 
what silence ! When suddenly you hear a noise like thunder ; it is a thunder- 
bolt, a tempest, an overwhelming uproar ; at once all these hearts begin to beat, 
with unanimous delirium : fury, enthusiasm — takes possession of every mind ; 
these men, these beings, just now so calm, begin to caper, one carrying another, 
ind to throw themselves into the giddy pell-mell of the unrestrained and form- 
less dance ; they cling to each other, they press one against the other; with one 
consent they bound through the intoxicated crowd, that shares all their frisk- 
ings ; throughout the saloon the folly is the same ; those who can not dance, who 
want both space and strength, look with all their eyes, and with all their souls, 
at this indecent skipping. Ah! who could count all the diflerent persons in this 
obstinate dance ; who could tell all its positions, all its costumes, all its shriek- 
ings, all its appearances ; the human imagination, if it summoned up at once all 
that it possesses, most fantastic, most elegant, and most hideous, could form no idea 
of the embroideries, the rags, the golden mantles, the pollution, the dresses bor- 
rowed from the greatest men, and the frightful cassocks which the bagnio would 
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not aceept. Every epoch, every place, every costume is employed on these 
days of carnival ; the twelve peers of Charlemagne and the courtesans of Louis 
XV., the market-ladies, and the red heels of the CEil-de-Bceuf, elbow and push 
each other, without form or ceremony in this excite*d mass: and if you could 
take off the masks from these men and women, how amazed would you be, at 
the distances which separate them ; here girls of twenty years old, who would 
die of fright if they thought they could be recognised ; there, old women, out- 
casts from society, who are as happy to assume the mask, as though they could 
with it, assume their former beauty. ^ 

The magistrate, under a harlequin's dress, struggles with one who has been 
more than once in confinement, but now wears a magistrate's robe ; the peer of 
France dances opposite the liberated galley-slave. Oh! how ashamed these 
men would be, if they tnew who their partners had been ; what polluted hands 
had been held out to them ; above all, in the midst of these groups, in the thick- 
est of this festival, which has not its fellow in the world, you see moving from 
time to time, two frightful rascals, whom French gayety has adopted as its most 
accurate type, two bandits covered with blood, two thieves, Robert Macquire 
and his companion, Bertrand : without these two, there is no good fete in Paris ; 
their hideous tatters, their abominable puns, are as necessary, at a masked ball, 
as the music and the wax candled; they are welcome everywhere, they are loved, 
received, admired, waited upon. They have replaced the Sganarelle, the Gros 
Jean, and the Gros Rene of Moliere ; Robert Macquire and Bertrand have 
marvellously assisted, in the secondary and terrible justice of French wit ; but 
after all, the laugh of these two bandits is a laugh without gayety — their pitiless 
sarcasms breathe the fetid air of the bagnio. I can imagine, taking everything 
into consideration, that Paris, satiated with all the emotions of art, good taste, 
and good sense, can sometimes be amused with these frightful paradoxes in flesh 
and blood ; but you must grant, that to the stranger who has long studied with 
love, and passion, and respect, all the greatest beauties of so beautiful a lan- 
guage — that to him who arrives in Paris, knowing by heart the Gil Bias of Le- 
sage, and the comedies of Moliere, the deUghtful drolleries of Haoiilton, nay, 
even the fables of La Fontaine, to him it is doubtless a melancholy subject of 
astonishment, to see the whole French nation, so renowned for its atticism, 
amusing itself with the puns of escaped galley slaves ; then, you perceive that 
you do not know one single word, of this beautiful French language, so well 
spoken and so well written. It is no longer a language, it is an abominable pa- 
tois, it is pedlar-French worthy of the markets and public places ; the French 
society which you have. come so far to seek, is thoroughly metamorphosed. I 
compare French society to a great masked ball, for it is impossible for a nation, 
any more than for an individual, to disguise itself so completely that it can not 
be recognised, under its borrowed dress and countenance. Let us wander back, 
in thought then, if it please you, to the first masked-ball at the Opera ; it was 
under Louis XV., there was at that time most distinctly, what are called the 
city and the court — that is to say, citizens and great lords, clowns and dutch- 
esses. Until then, Paris and Versailles had been completely separated : the 
masked ball was to unite them for an hour ; it was an excellent opportunity for 
the marquises and the dutchesses, to learn how a financier and a lawyer were 
made, and vice versa. The idea seemed good and new, it was accepted with 
enthusiasm by both parties ; for the curiosity of each was equal, and to such au 
excess was it (larried, that the queen herself, yes, the queen of France, was wil- 
ling to show herself in this crowd, where every one recognised her less by the 
haughtiness of her step, than by the respect which surrounded her. Yes, but 
at that time the Opera ball was, at most, only a promenade, filled with chatting 
and whispering ; each came to the f6te in a grave, sedate costume ; intrigue 
walked formally, and threw into her walk, if not much decency, at least much 
good taste and reserve. In a word, you would have said at that time, that Ver- 
sailles had absorbed Paris, that the city had remained subject to the court ; yes 
^but now go to the Opera — throw yourself into this pell-mell, any description 
of which is utterly powerless-^ee the great Chicard enter, foUowed by his de- 
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moniacal band — listen to the Dcuse, tb6 cries, the yells, the insults, the hoarse 
words of love, and tell us now, if it is the court which absorbs the city — if it is 
Versailles which absorbs Paris. Where are you, ye elegant young lords, prin- 
ces of the blood ? where are you, regent of France, whom the Abbe Dubois 
masqueraded, and you above all, the beautiful queen, the all-powerful majesty— 
you, the sainted Marie Antoinette of Austria, where are you ? 



CHAPTER XX. 

RELIGIOUS CEREMOiriES. 



After the Opera, which enters more or less into the life of every Parisian, 
what the fashionables of Paris prefer, above all things— though you will doubt- 
less think it most unlikely — is a religious ceremony : but it must be a beautiful 
ceremony, full of pomp and dramatic effect ; for instance, a burial, a marriage, 
or, better still, a sermon. There is in Paris more than one church, which is 
quoted to you, for the brilliancy of its lights, the perfume of its incense, the 
beautiful voices of its singers, and the number of its choristers. They tell you 
of the curate's laces, of the richness of his ornaments, and the embroidery of 
his surplice, just in the same way as they would speak of the shawls and dresses, 
of some great coquette. What would you have ? The church does not choose 
to be abandoned for the theatre ; she therefore defends herself in the best way 
she can, and even with worldly arms. You wish for singing, music, beautiful 
ladies, fine dresses, good authors ; here you will find them all. The church 
will become a theatre, the chapel a boudoir ; they will build profane little tem- 
ples, expressly for the use of the frivolous affected women, in the neighborhood 
of the Chaussee d'Antin. Oh my American brothers, so pedantic and so stiflf ! 
oh my English cousins-german, you who pride yourselves upon the austerity 
with which you celebrate the holy sabbath ! do me the kindness to enter one of 
these places of worship, where everything is arranged to please the eye. It is a 
high day : the bells have been ringing since morning. The porters have put 
on their fine liveries, the ushers have decked their proud necks with the silver 
chain, the whole church is loaded with hangings, and chandeliers filled with 
wax candles; the choristers are dressed in white, the Levites have assumed their 
most beautiful robes ; by degrees arrive, the most amiable devotees of the neigh- 
borhood, who are but little accustomed to devotion. The street is filled with 
carriages and horses, the church with the prettiest and handsomest catholics : 
and wherever there are ladies, men, as a matter of course, make their appear- 
ance. For the church, the costume is not the same as for the opera : the dress 
is less striking, the figure less shown ; you do not see the head uncovered, to be 
sure, but then what new bonnets, what velvets, what embroidery ! They do not 
look full at each other, but only sidewise ; they speak in a low voice, and 
hardly dare to bow to each other. 'They are the same people, but at this mo- 
ment they are playing a different part. They are playing at the game — of hear- 
ing mass or chanting vespers. In what atmosphere are you ? You yourself 
do not know. The thousand perfumes which fill the sacred spot, have no re- 
semblance to the incense which the priests are burning. The patchouli, the 
eau de Portugal, the sweet smells exhale a thousand odors, which are of them- 
selves sufficient to distract you from any idea of God. But silence I they are 
about to sing ; not to sing the psalms whicl^ contain so much Christian austeri- 
ty, not to recite the lamentations of the awful prophets : they have wisely sup- 
pressed all these terrors ; or at least if they still sing them, it is to new airs, little 
melodies, full of grace and brilliancy. That the illusion may be more Gom- 
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plete, it is the opera singers who become the church singers. The eyening be- 
fore, they were exclaiming in their loudest voice, ** / love you I I adore you ! 
return my affection^ my beloved P* In the morning, they sing the Dies ira^ dies 
Ula! or the Super fiumina Babylonis, lUic fievimus! &c. And, wonderful to 
relate ! if they were entirely occupied with love, while in their amorous ecstacy, 
they are now equally taken up with melancholy and mourning, in their chanted 
lamentations. At these delicate sounds, our young eatechumens suddenly beat 
time, by a charming little nod. If, unfortunately, one of the invisible singers 
happens to insert a note, which is not in the scale, suddenly you see all the 
brows knitted, and with a little more, the House of the Lord would resound with 

those sharp sounds, of which artists have so much fear ! This is what is 

called, by courtesy, a religious ceremony ! Then when divine service is finish- 
ed, each leaves, looking meantime very curiously at his neighbor. Immediately 
the conversation becomes louder and more animated. People ask each other, 
" If Mr. Such-a-one did not sing well ? or if he did not sing better at the opera 
the other day ? If the curate is well ?" The curate passes, and is saluted with 
a smile which seems to say, " The mass has been very fine I" They tell me, 
that one of the curates in Paris had become celebrated for the magnificence of 
the ceremonies at his church, and the good grace with which he did the honors 
of it. Unfortunately, this curate was made a bishop, and the church has again 
become grave, serious, and Christian, so that it is no more frequented than the 
other churches in Paris. 

We are in the Chaussee d*Antin, and in a quarter quite new, inhabited by the 
marchionesses of the Rue du Helder, the countesses of the Place Br^da. Have 
they not built here' a pretty little church ? so delicate, so well painted, so cool 
in summer, so warm in winter, that the ladies consider it an honor, to perform 
their devotions in this beautiful spot. It is here, among all kinds of handsome 
arm chairs, covered with velvet cushions,that you may read in every variety of Ik- 
ter,the name of Fanny Ellsler. Fanny Ellsler, your divinity, my brothers of the 
New World, her whom the French have made you Americans carry in triumpht 

Fanny Ellsler ! this, then, is the velvet on which she kneels, liie arm-chair 
which supports her, the footstool on which she approaches heaven, she, the 
profane and frivolous creature, whose mind and belief are summed up in the 
dance ! On this Christian velvet, what can she say in a low voice to the serious, 
and awful God ? What prayers can she address to Him ? And how can the. 
holy God receive this rose-colored paternoster, pronounced between two jests, 
or two smiles ? Assuredly, it is only in France, that you can meet such con- 
trasts. This is the only country, where you will find thus blended in the same 
censor, sacred and profane incense, — where the Magdalen, not a penitent, brings 
to the foot of the cross, the exuberance of her enthusiasm and her spirit. But 
nevertheless, so it is, — at the bottom of these worldly frivolities, you will find 
not only religious ideas, but religious influence, such as it is. This man who 
has lived a graceless life, wishes to die well, and he calls dying weU^ having at 
his death-bed, a priest who will close his eyes, and say to his soul, " Depart, 
Christian soul! Profisdscere^ anima Christiana^ Another, who has led the 
wildest life, throwing to the winds his contrary passions, his soul, his mind, the 
past, the future, all that he is, aU that he may be,— suddenly, some fine morning, 
discovers that this is not life,— that life is a serious thing, and that he must be- 
come honorable and devout ; then he recalls with transport, his father's house, 
the domestic roof, the white hairs of his grandfather, the smile of his mother, 
the happy darlings of his father, and his ov^n joyous infantile cries, when he was 
but a spoiled child. Sweet and holy visions of domestic happiness and glory ! 
At first, he repulses these remembrances, as a man repulses the first approach 
of remorse. He says to himself — ^^ It is impossible ! I am too old, it is too late ; 
the life which I have adopted is too agreeable, for me to renounce it ; a life of 
festivals, of enchantment, of love and passion, and delirium of every kind ; it is 
too late !'* But this said, the sweet domestic vision reappears, showing him, in 
the distance, a young and pretty wife, and lively, charming children. It is done, 
our man is half conquered ; he does not yet acknowledge his defeat, but he does 
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better than acknowledge it, he loves it, he is proud of it. For, in the midst of 
his reform, he has already discovered the beautiful young girl of whom he dream- 
ed, the pure and innocent youth, which will shed upon h£s name, the sweet eclat 
of her beauty and her virtues. Oh happiness ! the task is much easier than you 
first imagined, young man. Society has not repulsed you for ever,->on the 
Qontrary, she returns to you with joy, she holds out her hands to you, at the 
same time that you extend yours to her ; she rejoices over your victory, while 
you rejoice over your defeat. And now, the altar is decorated, the church is 
filled with incense and harmonv, the organ bursts forth in a thousand joyous 
sounds, the wax Ughts diffuse their uncertain clearness, a crowd of beauties have 
run to.assist at this marriage, of which the whole city is full ; — at last, here is 
the young couple ; how pretty is the bride ! what grace in her carriage ! what 
taste in her dress ! with what serious joy, does her delicate little head bow under 
the blessing of the priest ! Now, all conversation is stopped, every one listens, 
every one looks, and prays. Even the Voltairian himself, he who has learned 
in the school of his master, to ridicule and question everything, is moved, from 
the bottom of his soul : the fact is, that on the great occasions of life, the united 
prayer, the brilliancy of the altar, the voice of the priest, the sound of the organ, 
the display, the pomp, and the majesty of the catholic church, are not without 
having their influence, on the destinies and the future happiness, of the man who 
summons to his aid, religious ideas. Every mind feels the need of this assistance, 
and in this incredulous country, it has always been so. When in the height of 
his power and his glory, Napoleon Bonaparte summoned Pope Pius VII. from 
Rome itself, and from the heights of the Vatican, there was excited round his 
Holiness a unanimous enthusiasm. The whole of Fiance, the France of Vol- 
taire and of Diderot, of Robespierre and St. Just, prostrated itself, before the 
steps of the holy old man. The pontiff, melted even to tears, no longer recognis- 
ed the awful kingdom of unbelief and storms. He asked himself, If these were 
the same Frenchmen, who had caused a woman of infamous character to ascend 
the high altar of the church of Notre Dame de Paris, the same Frenchmen, who 
had, by the hand of the executioner, put to death, the grandson of St. Louis, 
the king of France, and not only the king of France, but his wife, and almost 
his whole family ? Yes, it is the same France, revolutionary and Christian 
France ; the France of Marat and M. de Chateaubriand, the same country which 
published the Rights of Man, and the Genie du Christianisme. 

The farther he advanced into this strange kingdom, the more Pope Pius VII. 
recovered his courage and his moderation, so that his entrance into Paris was 
a real triumph. No conquering and all-powerful king, returning to his capital 
city, was ever received with more unanimous transport. In the long succession 
of Christians, prostrate to receive the blessing of the holy father, there was only 
one young man, ill-judged enough not to receive it respectfully. Then our 
holy father the pope, an austere and energetic Italian, who felt himself at least 
equal to Napoleon Bonaparte, advancing toward the imprudent being who had 
braved him — *^ Young man,^' said he, ^* learn that the blessing of an old man 
injures no one!" Of an old man w^b excellent. But I think the young one 
did well to disappear in the crowd ; for at that time, the master of France would 
not have submitted patiently, to any failure of xespect for his royal guest. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE CHURCH OF FRANCE. 

It is thus that in France, the church mingles with everything. In vain would 
a man of some courage evade this common obligation, he is obliged to submit to 
it. The less the church is written in the laws of the country, the more is it in- 
dicated in its manners. ^^ Bow thy head, proud Sicamhrian!" said the bishop when 
baptizing Clovis, king of France; ^^Bow thy head, provd Sicamhrian f^ is still 
said by the cHurch, to each one, as he enters or quits life. The church has her 
share, in all the joys and all the griefs of this singular people. Like the opera, 
she has her fashions, her customs, her dresses, and her favorites. And in these 
later times, the church of France has mingled more than ever, in the excite- 
ments, the wants, and the exigencies, of every-day life. Beyond the church, — 
there is the Bible, there are the two chambers, there are books, speeches, con- 
versations, various interests, Voltairians, philosophers, the careless, the skeptics; 
there are those who say with M. Dupin, " That law is atheistical,^^ a horrible max- 
im, which makes atheism, the foundation of all society ; but also, in the church 
itself, you will find forces, which can be opposed to all these united powers. 
What is it you say, about the two chambers and the newspapers ? Where is 
the moral authority of the chamber submitted to election? or where is the 
power of that other chamber, into which no one enters, except with white hair, 
without having even the hope of leaving to one's son, the title of this peerage 
during life. What do you think of books which no one will read, and newspapers 
subject to general refutation ? The church has a much better defence than 
newspapers and books. For tribune, she has the pulpit. From its height, the 
church speaks, not only of human interests (vile and perishing things), but she 
speaks to men of their conscience, of their liberty, of their holy belief, of the 
gospel ! Thus, in the shadow of the ptdpit, have arisen illustrious and bold 
young orators, already powerful by their speech, and by their thoughts, austere, 
and eloquent, to whom the crowd listens with admiration, with eagerness and 
attention. Who would have supposed, that in the midst of this Paris,— so 
occupied with canals, railroads, the budget, colonial questions, and also with 
milliners, jewellers, old laces, women's botmets, ribands, velvets, music, pictures, 
gilding, paintings, the fine arts ; — ^ I what do we say ?— so occupied with 
Parisian calumny and slander, with- actors and actresses, horses and carriages, 
intrigues and ambitions, danseurs and danseuses, who, I repeat, would l^ve 
supposed that people so engaged, would yet ^d time to spend a great part of 
their leisure, among religious things ? Thus, the chtfl-ch, forced in her last 
entrenchments, has raised, not throne against throne, nor altar against altar, but 
tribune against tribune. Ah ! you have abandoned to eloquence, the adminis- 
tration of public affairs ; ah ! you have made of speech, that vain and poor 
caprice of a degenerate people, a sort of cardinal-minister," whom nothing can 
resist, neither the people, nor the monarchy, — ^well, the chuTch remembers^ that 
she has subdued the world by speech. YoU wish for eloquence at any price ; 
at the price even of your good sense and your reputation, — well, the church 
will be eloquent in her turn. She will have her eloquent Berry er, her growling 
Odillon Barrot, her Fitz- James, speaking from the height of his conscience and 
his coat-of-arms, her fine orator Villemain, enchanted with his ancient grace ;^— 
all that you have in point of orators, the church will have in her turn ; she 'Will 
have her demoniac, full of passion and anger; she will have her old man who 
remembers the past, her young man who reaches forth to the future, the orator 
who must be excited, and the orator who must be restrained. It is thus, that 
the tehurch of France has never wanted that generous Courage ready to under- 
take everything, when the point is to resist the passions and 3ie madness of the 
multitude. 

Turn to the lustory of the fine arts, of poetry, of Christian eloquence in the 
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French church, and what a number of great names, what grace, what power, 
what strength, what brilliancy and dignity will you behold ! At the name only 
of Bossuet, everything bows in France ; Bossuet has replaced Voltaire in gene- 
ral admiration ; the- least religious have compared him to Mirabeau, whom 
Bossuet overtops by the whole head, for oratorical power, and the faculty of 
swaying men's minds. At the simple nanie of Fenelon, every heart is touched, 
sympathy takes possession of every mind ; he is the apostle, he is the poet of 
France. It is not quite twenty years, since the church of France heard, sud- 
denly, — ^you may imagine with what joy and pride— of a certain disciple of J. J. 
Rousseau, who spoke, in Father Bridaine's fashion, of the sin of carelessness 
in matters of religion. His voice was melodious, his words were abundant, his 
eloquence was luminous and full of good sense ; never did the citizen of Geneva, 
from the top of that mountain, where he placed himself between Cato and the 
Savoyard- Vicar, give utterance to more eloquent language. Whence was this 
new-comer? He came from the country of M. de Chateaubriand, he was, like 
him, a Breton, but a fierce, inflexible Breton, bending to none, who struck at 
random, brutally, without disturbing himself, as to the terror and alarm which 
he accumulated, by his language. When was the name of this new apostle, 
about whom the church was uneasy, from I know not what fatal presentiment, 
and as if she could foresee the trouble and affliction, into which he was about to 
throw her ? This new-comer was the Abb6 de Lamennais. He came into the 
world twenty centuries too late ; he was made for a tribune of the time of Caius 
Gracchus, he ha4 the gait, the dauntless arrogance, the fierce pride, the con- 
temptuous self-denial of a tribune ; he walked amid soft and enervated French 
society, armed with his iron veto, and when once he had launched his veto, wo 
be to him who was touched by it. M. de Lamennab played the part of excom- 
municator, in the present century. It was he who, through the kingdom of 
France, cried Raca to all the vanities of the age, but alas ! vanity has in its turn, 
been the ruin of him. He did not find that the world, as it was, agreed with the ideas 
of his genius, and he wished thoroughly to overturn it. The authority by which 
he had been so eloquent, soon became an insupportable weight. While he was 
proclaiming, that obedience was assuredly the safeguard of the future, he found 
that this obedience was refused to himself, and of the Holy See whose missionary 
he had made himself, he had become the dread and the scourge. Poor man ! 
how I pity him ; the part which he was destined to play in the church, had been 
played before him, the part of Luther, of Calvin, of Zwingle, of Melancthon ; 
or at least, the imposing part of Savonarola, who perished on the funeral pile, on 
which he had heaped the pearls, the jewels, the poetry, the rich dresses, the pre- 
cious paintings, all the vanities of Florence ; he died upon this pile the flame 
of which he ought to have resisted, so lively and powerful was his faith. For 
twenty years, the Fremch church placed all its hope, upon the head of this bold 
writer who could raise mountains ; but, at last, when, by dint of audacity, this 
rebellious Chrysostom began to appeal to the people, when he had written that 
terrible gospel, in which insurrection is preached, as the most sacred of duties, 
then it was necessary to find some worthy, who could resist the torrent. The 
court of Rome was disturbed by this revolutionary, who lent it so strange and 
dangerous a subserviency ; M. de Lamennais incurred the blame of the successor 
of St. Peter. Immediately, the French priest undertook a pilgrimage to Rome. 
He would go and defend himself in person ; he would explain, what he under- 
stood by the propagation of the gospel. Vain explanations ! Useless pleading ! 
if he had spoken like Bossuet, they would not have listened to him. Rome is 
more alarmed than ever, at revolutions, tempests, storms, the great tumults 
which traverse space. M. de Lamennais returned from his' pilgrimage, with 
even more bitterness and anger than he took with him. On his arrival in Paris, 
he recommenced the war against the rich and the proprietors of the world ; in 
Paris, he found a prison, as in Rome, he had found a prohibition. But against 
«uch courage, against such a well-tempered mind, of what use were the denuncia- 
tions of the king's attorney, or the thunders of the Vatican ? 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE IiOUireSR. 

The French writers of the modem school very often use a word which is 
quite new — ^the word type. Whoever speaks of type, speaks of a complete char- 
acter, a model man, a curious thing. Paris is full of types, or rather of singular 
minds, of original characters, out of which a good book might easily be made. 
The passing stranger is not very ready in seizing these shadows, these differ- 
ences, these eccentric singularities. It is necessary to walk the streets of the 
great city for some time to be able to trace with a sure hand one of these bril- 
liant meteors ; they appear and disappear, like the cloud or the smoke, and to 
overtake them, and seize their fugitive forms, or say to them, ^* Stop, and pass 
before me !" is only to be done by a bird's flight. Take, for example, from all 
these types, the following — the Flaneur — a word quite Parisian, to repre- 
sent a passion which is quite Parisian. Not certainly but what the 
EngUshman or the Russian (for we would condemn no one) might, with 
much time and trouble, make an admirable Jlaneur (or lounger), but no one 
really lounges, except in Paris. Paris is the principal city of loungers ; it 
is laid out, built, arranged expressly for lounging. The broad quays, the mon- 
uments, the boulevards, the public places, the flowing water, the domes, the 
pointed spires, the noise, the movement, the dust, the carriages which pass like 
lightning, the active, restless, foolish crowd, the schools, the temples, the great 
men who elbow you at every corner of the street, the beautiful gardens, the 
water, the statues, the Emperor Napoleon whom you meet everywhere, the sol- 
diers who march to the sound of all kinds of music ; the Palais Royal, the most 
immense shop in the world, where everything may be bought, from the diamond 
of the finest water, to the pearl at twenty-five centimes ; the mob, the motion, 
the engravings, the old books ; the caricatures, living histories of the absurdities 
of every day ; and the permission to do everything, to see everything, with your 
hands in your pockets, and a cigar in your mouth ; and the readiness with which 
you can immediately, and for very little money, procure all that you wish : the 
libraries open to every comer, and the museums, where centuries of the fine arts 
have heaped up all their splendors ; and the academies, and the colleges, and 
the f(Stes, and the ceremonies— without reckoning what we purposely forget ( — ^I 
hope this is a sufliciently extensive theatre for lounging ! The Pont Neaf, yes, 
the Pont Neuf alone, would supply the lounging of a thorough lounger for 
twenty years. The Pont Neuf in Paris I why, for the lounger, it is the Eldo- 
rado, the universe, it is the ever-changing and varied fete ; the Pont Neuf! the 
Pont Neuf! 

Remember that the lounger does not acknowledge that he is a lounger ; on 
the contrary, he considers himself— happy man !— the busiest and most labori- 
ous person in the world. He a lounger ! how can you imagine such a thing ? he 
has a perfect horror of idleness ; he is hardly risen in the morning, before he be- 
takes himself to his favorite work. If an artist, he is at his painting ; a poet, at 
his poem ; a statesman, at his correspondence. You shall see how he will woriL 
to-day, for it must be confessed he is not quite satisfied with yesterday ; yester- 
day he went out. to look for a document which he wants, some advice of which 
he is in need, a little color for his sky, blue or black — ^but now he will do without 
it, he will not stir out all day, time is too precious ; it is the thread of which the life 
of man is spun. ** Now,'* says he, ** for work.*' Our hero heaves a sigh, and at last 
his resolution is taken ; the color is on the pallet, the inspiration has come— 4>r 
the white paper is waiting for the laborious writer ; yes, but there b a provoking 
ray of the sun shedding its bright light below in the street-M)r else here is a tire- 
some cloud, throwing darkness into my room ; and then it is cold— it is warm— 
my head is heavy. . . . ** If I were to profit by this moment, to go and see my 
friend Theodore," says the lounger to himself; '* Theodore tives not far from 
here, he is always at home till six o'clock, he gives good advice, and he really 
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loTes me ; I will go— -it is only a moment^s affair. Od my word of honor, I shall 
be back in an hour. Madame Julien/* says he to the porteress, " I shall be 
back immediately ; if any one calls upon me, tell him to wait ; and take care of 
my fire, and get my dinner for me, for I mean to work all day, and part of the 
night." So saying to Madame Julien, who laughs in her sleeve, he goes out 
into the street. He is no longer the same man. His head is raised, his chest 
dilates, his legs feel lighter, life reascenda to his cheek, hope to his heart. He 
looks at everything with as much astonishment as our first father Adam could 
have felt when he awoke in the midst of the works of creation. At this moment, 
he has forgotten everything ; his wife, if he has a wife (but more often the 
lounger is not married), his creditors, his work, his ambition, his genius, every- 
thing, even himself. If he were ill, he would forget his malady, while lounging. 
There he is : make room for him. While the crowd respectfully gives place to 
him, he sees it not ; he mingles in it without knowing it, without intending it, 
as wave mingles with wave. The crowd draws and pushes him whe^rever he 
wishes to go. 

One day, while lounging, the lounger found himself seated on the throne of 
King Charles X., in the midst of the palace of the Tuileries. Under the fire of 
the Swiss, he was looking at the works of Jean Goujon, and the revolution, en 
passant, carried him into the throne-room. Another day, while lounging in the 
Rue St. Merry, he found himself placed before the first fire of a barricade, and 
he was much astonished, when, from one lounging to another, he found himself 
on the roof of th^ houses, among heroes and victims, so that he had been all but 
killed on one side, and had nearly received the croix d^honneur on the other. 
Better still, his ruling passion, lounging, led our hero one day-— when he had 
been watching with much surprise how a gate was forced— into the court of as- 
sizes. But the king^s attorney gave up the suit when they told him, '* He is a 
lounger !" The lounger is the most innocent and the most artless person in 
this great city. He spends his life in looking without seeing, in listening with- 
out hearing, in walking without making any progress ; he admires everything; 
he is like the man who cried, "Ah! oh!'* and "Oh! ah!" On his road, he 
notices a number of little mysteries, quite unperceived by any one else. Why 
that pot of flowers on the fifth story ? Why that white curtain half drawn ? 
Why that little song so early ? Why that sharp cry at midnight ? He knows 
whence comes that billet-doux, and from which side the reply will be sent ; he 
could tell you, but he is discreet. He observes, that on passing the door of a 
certain house, at three o^clock, you will see there a black cabriolet drawn by a 
bay horse. Will you follow the lounger ? you have courage, and yet it is an 
enterprise beyond you. The lounger is everywhere, and nowhere. He is in 
the garden of the r alais Royal, to regulate his watch by the cannon which fires 
oflf, discharged by the first ray of the midday sun. He is on the Quay Voltaire, 
occupied in contemplating the antiquities of the curiosity-venders, or looking at 
the celebrated men of Madame Delpech. He is in the |Lue Richelieu, formerly 
the great centre of Parisian lounging-, but now conquered and surpassed by the 
Place de la Bourse and the Rue Vivienne ; however, in the Rue Richelieu, the 
lounger amuses himself by looking at the site on which the fountain dedicated 
to Moliere is to be raised. But above all, we shall find our man in the Passage 
de rOpera, at the hour when the rehearsal commences, and there he sees pas- 
sing, in every kind of dress, in satin shoes, in slippers down at the heel, and even 
without any shoes at all, the pretty little danseuses, to whom glory has not yet 
held out her hand, filled with laces, and cachemires. Lounger I— that word im- 
plies everything. He will go to the Morgue to salute with a melancholy glance 
the corpses of me previous evening ; he will goto the Champs Elysees, to assist 
at the exercises of the learned does ; to the Jardin des.Plantes, to throw a piece 
of cake to the bear Martin. At the Jardin des Plantes, he wishes to know how 
the giraffe is, whether the great turtle has laid any more eggs, if the little ser- 
pents have eaten their white mice ; he wishes to salute, by turns, all the mon- 
keys, who grin with joy, as though they recognised a brother lounger. T^e 
Passage des Panoramas is. his abode ; there lie is under: shelter, there .he is at 
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Lome, there he receives his friends, and makes his appointments, and there yon 
are sure to meet him. And what finer saloon can he have than this Passage des 
Panoramas ? Where will you find more numerous visiters, and more liberty ? 
Where will you find prettier faces in the morning, and more brilliant gas in the 
evening ? Never was a saloon better filled with masterpieces, music, refresh- 
ments of every kind. There, never did tobacco, never did beer, never did the 
newspaper, never did the grisette, disappoint their constant admirers. But 
the lounger loves all these things, he loves them without restraint, without folly, 
gravely, like a wise man, who is without wants, without passions, without vanity, 
without fancies ; who can dispense with everything, except lounging. Good, 
worthy man ! never melancholy, never morose, never distressing himself 
about anything ; but, on the contrary, turning everything to the profit of his 
ruling passion. If there is a tumult, he is by no means displeased : he will 
know how the scuffle ends ; if it is a burial, so much the better — ^he will as- 
cend the black carriages ; if it is a marriage, better still, he will go very near 
to see the bride, and will shower blessings upon her. He also ventures upon 
bapidsms, and public fetes ; the Chamber of Deputies does not displease him, 
but he only goes there on those days when the chamber is full of eloquence 
and anger; he loves the opposition, because it draws things out to a great 
length. To the Chamber of Peers, the lounger prefers the Court of Peers. 
There you see the accused, you hear the avocats, it is the Court of Assizes, 
raised to its highest degree of power. Once, he went to Versailles, to see 
the museum, but he swore that he would never go again by the railroad ; a 
carriage which takes you up and conveys you to your destination, without 
once crying, ^^ Take care !** You are no sooner started, than you arrive ! 
Pshaw ! What is the use of setting out, unless it is to feel yourself go ? 
*' Talk to me of the cuckoos of the time," says the lounger ; " in them you 
are always starting, and you never arrive." 

It is well understood that the lounger orders his dinner at home every day, 
and that it is never prepared for him. He dines wherever he happens to find 
himself when hungry ; when he has discovered some choice fish, something just 
come into season, some pleasant spot where he can freely give himself up to his 
wishes. Those who have never seen one of the beautiful dining-rooms of which 
Paris is justly proud, can form no idea of the eclat and luxury with which you 
may eat a beefsteak. All around are crystals, precious bronzes, columns, glass- 
es, gildings, every part shines ; eager servants are there ready to obey your 
slightest wishes ; the kitchen is excellent, the cellar is full ; the wine is in the 
ice ; at the counter is seated a well-dressed, and often, handsome woman ; and 
here the lounger enters, impeUed more by his instinct than by his hunger. He 
is alone, like a true dreamer ; he throws himself into a little corner, and there 
he sees all the diners enter, one after the other ; he recognises them by their ac- 
cent, their dress, their manner. He says, this one is a Norman and that one a 
Picardine. Very soon, without intending it, he understands their best concealed 
desires, their most modest ambitions ; he knows that this one has obtained such 
an inheritance, that another has just asked the croix d'honneur for his father* 
and that a third is in search of hiis wife who has come to Paris under a man's 
name, to write comedies and romances like George Sand. Thus the human 
comedy is unrolled before this man, thus he profits by the conversations and 
thoughts of other people. His dinner fijiished, he walks in the rich galleries 
of the Palais Roysd ; this is his summer saloon, just as the Passage des Pano- 
ramas is his winter saloon. From merely running over the brilliant windows of 
these magnificent bazars, he knows what sales have been made during the day;< 
a bracelet has been bought ; a false tuft has disappeared ; what has become of 
the little woman who sold stocks ? Then he stops before the large pillar, to 
which are pasted all the notices of Paris loaded with the grotesque and awful 
names which the public seeks. Where shall he go ? Where shall he not so ? 
To the Theatre Fran9ais? It is very old. To the Porte St. Martin? It is a 
long way off. The Opera pleases the lounger, for at the Opera people lounge 
more than they listen. And the Caf6 Lemblin, why is it open then ? And the 

6 
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Ca£6 dc la B^gence, of what use would the Caf6 tie la R^geoce be, if you were 
not at liberty to go in and see what is passing there ? For instance why should 
he not assist at one of those beautiful games of chess which call into action all 
the intelligent powers of the two players ? Chess, draughts, even the game of 
dominoes, are delightful to the lounger. Not that he plays at any of these 
games, it is true that he knows them thoroughly, he understand them, he pre- 
judges them ; but he leaves to others all the trouble of the game, all its dis- 
quietude and its humming ; he keeps for himself all the curiosity and pleasure 
of it. He loves public places ; you enter when you will, you leave according to 
your inclination, you are silent or you speak, you are at home, or at the house 
of your friends, you are your own master and owe to no one either a bow, a visit, 
or a smile. Not that the lounger is difficult of access ; on the contrary he talks 
willingly, he is within the reach of any and all, he does the honors of his beloved 
city with ease, he knows, better than an Edile, the streets to be cut, the rising 
neighborhoods, the islands which are being surrounded with powerful dikes. At 
the very thought of the fortifications which the two chambers have just voted 
expressly for him, he rubs his hands with joy, and in fact, what a splendid field 
for lounging ; a rampart fifteen leagues round ! The evening is thus passed in 
listening to the noises of his dear city. But by degrees the sounds diminish and 
cease ; silence is gently spread through the streets. If you still wish to hear 
noise and to find life, motion, and the brilliancy of lights, you must return where 
you were this morning — ^to Tortoni*s. At eleven o'clock in the evening, the 
Cafe Tortoni is no longer a place for eating, it is a saloon for sherbet and ices. 
If this morning you heard only of money and stock-jobbing within these walls, 
this evening the conversation turns with equal earnestness, upon love and plea- 
sure. The most elegant beauties, and the most agreeable young men, hasten to 
this last rendezvous of the evening; for Tortoni's they abandon the unfinished 
opera; they leave the theatre before the last stab; Paris chooses to see itself in 
its beautiful dress before retiring to rest. What are all these Parisians about, 
pray ? They are exhibiting and looking at themselves; they look only at them- 
selves, and when this object is attained they are satisfied, and are ready to act 
the same part over again to-morrow. 

Our lounger then, also repairs to the Cafi6 Tortoni. He passes and repasses; 
he listens and hears ; he watches the ladies and gentlemen, as they ascend their 
carriages and drive off, one after the other ; and when, at last, fashionable Paris 
has quite disappeared from his sight, then sighing, he resolves to return home ; 
but, as the French fabulist did to go to &e academy, the lounger takes the 
longest way. There are in Paris places which he only knows ; frightful pas- 
sages, labyrinths, ruins, courts inhabited by all the thieves of the city, this is 
the road he chooses ; he goes, with his hands in his pockets, through these dark 
passages. Ah, this certainly is not a pleasant sight ! this is the reverse of the 
brilliant medal ! Paris at night is frightful ; it is the time when the subterranean 
nation begins its course. Darkness is all around ; but by degrees this darkness 
is enlightened by the trembling lantern of the rag-hunter who goes with a 
scuttle on his back, seeking his fortune among the hideous rubbish, which has 
no longer a name in any language. At the comer of the darkest streets, bums 
with, a funeral light, the lamp of the wine-shop, through curtains red as blood. 
Along the waUs glide — ^uttering from time to time the cry of some night bird — 
thieves, pursuing their object ; women go and come, seeking the cellar where they 
shall pass the night; for these degraded people sleep in cellars. Thus the danger 
you incur is great and terrible; the steps which are heard slighfly resounding on 
the muddy streets, are those of the gray patrol who commences his eager chase. 
The farther you advance into these awful neighborhoods, into the cut-throat 
places which surround the Palais de Justice and the Place de Greve, the more 
imminent the danger becomes. Certainly to expose one's self to so many perils 
in these scandalous streets, one must be either a great philanthropist or a great 
lounger. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

A TA:»KfiE'S OPINION OF THE BOOK. 

I WAS reading my book, to a neighbor of mine, a Yankee, who had never quit- 
ted his native mountains. He is a man of much wit, half wolf and half fox, 
who rarely leaves home, and he said to me ; ** Acknowledge that you are very 
difficult to follow; you go on at random, like an unbroken horse; scarcely have 
you entered this great Parisian city, of which you give us a pretty good idea, 
before you suddenly alight upon the palace of the Tuileries, and once there, it 
is impossible to make you leave it. My dear sir, this is not what is called know- 
ing how to travel. Since you are telling me of your visit, it is necessary, that 
you should lead me, so to speak, by the hand, through this immense city. I 
wish — ^thanks to- you — without leaving my chair, to cross its bridges, its streets, 
its magnificent quays, its abominable alleys, to learn something of its luxury 
and its vice, and finally, to have some idea of its mysteries. Take pity, then, 
upon my ignorance, and since you are in Paris, tell me about Paris." 

To wnich I replied, not without checking myself, lest I should be too warm 
in my defence : " But my dear friend, Paris is not merely an assemblage of 
houses, palaces, temples, and fountains ; 'it is also a world of passions and ideas ; 
the time is past, for the traveller to think his task accomplished, when he has 
told his reader — The Bourse is a fine buildings situated at the end of the Rue 
Fivienne. Now-a-days, one must — apropos of the Bourse, for instance — tell, 
not only of what the walls are composed, but what passions inhabit these walls, 
and how these evanescent fortunes are made and lost. Your description ! what 
would you have me do ? The painter and the engraver wilt always be more 
successful in that than myself. What I describe, they shSw you ; what I speak 
in your ears, they place before your eyes. This perambulation is divided into 
two parts, the exterior and the interior city, the walls and the inhabitants, the 
houses and the manners. Leave me, then, my dear sir, to tell you in my own 
fashion, what I have seen and heard and understood, in this immense city. I 
have no idea of being so thorough in my description, as to take from you the 
wish of some day seeing Paris for yourself!" 

At the same moment, 1 took my neighbor to a spot of which he had never 
before heard, I led him to the French Institute. At first, he was astonished at 
the Louvre, which seems about to join the garden of the Tuileries, and the 
Arc de Triomphe. He admired the vast panorama, which spreads to the right 
and left, when once you have placed your foot upon the Pont des Arts ; here, 
the statue of Henry IV. proudly presiding over the Pont Neuf ; there, when 
your delighted glance has crossed the Pont du Carrousel and the Pont Royal, 
extends even to the Bourbon palace, that immense horizon, of which the dome 
of the Invalides is the culminating point. Continue your course, and cross 
slowly the iron bridge ; you are now very near the institute, sir. The old bronze 
lions, from their open mouths, throw a stream of water into a stone basin. . . . 
It is one o'clock. It is a fete day at the palace of the Four Nations, as it was 
formerly called, in the time of Cardinal Mazarin. What rare good fortune I 
follow the eager crowd. When two o'clock strikes, the gates of the monument 
will be closed, and the French academy, in full uniform, will proceed to the re- 
ception of some new genius. 

I have not come so far, to ridicule the most serious institutions of France. 
In my opinion, it is a poor return for the hospitality of a nation, to traduce it in 
its government, its literature, or its manners. Let us leave to the French them- 
selves, the excellent amusement of covering each other with insults and out- 
rages. . . . We will do better, we will speak of everything, and even o( the 
French Institute, with all humility and respect. 

I will suppose, that, on the road, some kind person has given you a ticket of 
admission* You enter. Porters in full dress, with swords at their sides, and 
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lace oo their cttifs and the bosoms of thenr shirts, walk before jon, and place 
you, not far from the amphitheatre, which contains the members of four or five 
academies. Already there is a numerous assembly. It is composed of aspi- 
rants to this difficult honor, the most beautiful ladies in Paris, who take care to 
show themselves within this learned enclosure, strangers' like you and me, and 
a dozen merry fellows, who have come expressly to make fiin of everything, and 
then to laugh aloud in the world, at what they have laughed at, in an under tone 
at the institute. At the appointed hour, for the academy is well aware, that 
punctuality is the politeness of kings and academies, a large folding door opens. 
Suddenly you see passing before you, the members of the different academies. 
At first you are dazzled, and recognise no one. They all have similar blue 
dresses, lined with green, dangling swords, and modest reserved looks. For- 
merly they all had bald heads, shining like ivory, but during the last ten years, 
the ymingest minds have encroached upon the old men ; so that one of the 
marks by which you may recognise the academicians, is, the having an abun- 
dance of black hair, or not a single hair, even white. We are now speaking 
only of the French Academy. We leave the others in their learned shade, lest 
we should find ourselves encumbered. Certainly, if the utility of the Academe 
des Inscriptions^ is not very positively proved to us, any more than the utility of 
the Acaaemie des Sciences Morales, at least, no one can doubt the labors, the 
usefulness, and the numerous struggles of the Academy of Sciences. But how 
is a man to know where he is, amid all this iUustriausness? And then, the 
French Academy is the mother of all the rest. She sprang, ready armed, fro<n 
the brain of Cardinal Richelieu. Louis XIV. recognised her : she has received 
into her bosom, all the glory of the French eighteenth century. The Emperor 
Napoleon, in spite of his dread of election, which b the saving principle of the 
French Academy, approved this institution so highly, that for a long time, he 
signed himself— Bonaparte, member of the institute. The Institute means the 
reunion of all the academies. The French Academvj means the forty, the 
original number of the first academy. Take it altogetner, it is one of the pow- 
ers of the state ; it is a great moral force ; the opposition of this entirely literary 
body has much weight ; to belong to the French Academy is to have a right, 
equal to a seat in the house of peers. What a noble idea, to have formed a cat- 
egory expressly for men, who live by their intelligence and their mind ! 

Such, however, is the popularity of some of diese men, that you will recog- 
nise them, even under their embroidered dresses, without their being pointed out 
to you. That large head, that high forehead covered with gray hair, that calm, 
pensive attitude, must certainly belong to the illustrious author of the Genie du 
Christianisme, and the Martyrs ; it is M. de Chateaubriand. That man still 
young, of slight and easy figure, with a fine head, proud look, beautiful hands, 
and hair turning gray, is M. de Lamartine, the poet of the Harmonies and the 
Meditations, That sparkling look, that animated little head, that abrupt, lively 
gesture, that smile without wickedness, but not without malice, is M. Thiers 
This one must certainly be M. Guizot ; you may recognise him by his pensive, 
cold, grave look ; M. M0I6 is that well-dressed gentleman, who looks a little like 
M. de Chateaubriand. M. Victor Hugo owns that enormous, and somewhat 
unfurnished cranium, that young, chubby-faced head. And that one, who is 
the honor, the joy, the strength, the child, and the glory of the academy, he 
who speaks so ably and so charmingly, in the name of all, with an eloquence 
quite academic— "-you have already named him— it is M. Villemain. He made 
his first campaign, within this enclosure : at the age of twenty, the academy had 
palms for this young man. She was moved and delighted to hear him speak 
in such beautiful terms, of all the literature of ancient or modem times. Thus, 
on the days of her greatest solemnities, in her discourses beforethe throne, when 
she wishes to speak exactly the language which is most suitable, when she 
would announce her dictionary in a worthy manner, that work of centuries, al- 
ways finished, and always recommencing, the person whom the academy choos- 
es, is M. Villemain. And that countenance, melancholy rather than gay, that 
curious, intelligent look, that concealed smile which reveals itself internally*— 
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to whom does it belong ? He is the man who has afforded the greatest fund of 
amusement to France : he is the most fertile and most varied inventor that ever 
held a vast audience in suspense ; he alone, has brought about more impossible 
marriages, than Feniraore Cooper and Walter Scott between them : he alone, 
has been the delight of France for twenty years. His good fortune has equalled 
the copiousness of his mind. His name is become so popular in Europe, that 
oat of France, it is often put to works which he has not subscribed ; he is an 
improvisator ; it is M . Scribe. He is the king of the Theatre Fran9ais and the 
Op6ra ; he reigns at the Gymnase and the Op6ra Comique. Here, where you 
see him seated, the father of comedy in the modem world, the only man who 
has not his equal, among all the nations of antiquity, Moliere himself was nev- 
er able to sit down. 

Look where you please, and look boldly. These gentlemen are quite aware 
that people come to their assembly only for the purpose of seeing them ; that 
they are here, expressly for people to ask who they are ? Those who are still 
conversant with Latin — many of them never knew anything about it — repeat to 
themselves the lines of Horace, where he says, ** It is a pleasant thing to be 
pointed at in a crowd, and to hear people ask, Who is he ?" At pukhrum est 
diffito monstrari et dicier^ Hie est 1 

Well, since he pleases you, I can tell you, that you have already seen him at 
the Chamber of Deputies — ^it is M. Dupin. And that very young man ; look 
at him, it is our good country of America which has made him a deputy, a 
member of the French Academy. Yes, that is M. de Tocqueville himself. 
Without him, and if before him, we had taken the trouble to explain the mys- 
teries and the mechanism of our constitution, M. de Tocqueville would not yet 

have borne the green palms If he had only begun his book with the last 

two volumes I Stop ! that man with such an intelligent, pleasing countenance, 
who listens to nothing, and sees nothing — ^who Ijolds in his hand two or three 
beautiful volumes, bound in old morocco, is a true member of the Academy. 
He understands French as well as its inventors. He knows the grammar as 
thoroughly as a child who has just left the class ; he has read for amusement, 
as you would read a frivolous romance, all the dictionaries which have been 
printed in Krance, since the beginning of dictionaries. He has an acute under- 
standing, a clear plain style, and a candid mind, is a distinguished critic, an 
honest man, the wisest scholar of the time— to sum up all, it is M. Charles No- 
dier. Not far from him, that man who twists and turns, who is about to read 
you a fable, and a fable in which there is much poignancy, is a man whom all 
the powers of French wit have tried to make ridiculous, and who has escaped 
ridicule by a miracle, as a man escapes from a burning vessel in the open sea : 
he has saved himself by his boldness. He has confronted the laughers, and has 
proved that he knew how to be true, sincere, and loyal in everything, without 
reckoning his moments of wit, of rapture, and of invention ; we speak of M. 
Viennet. So true is it, that in France you must never despair of clever men. 

•But now the reading commences. The new academician has composed a 
long discourse, in which his end is, first to explain the talent and character of 
him whom he replaces, and then, to explain his own works, and by what course 
of ideas he has himself attained academic honors. Between these two ends, the 
orator generally gives himself up to all the possible ramifications of his subject. 
From this height, where none can contradict him, he judc:es facts and men ; he 
takes up with the same facility, politics and literature. lie is more often polit- 
ical than literary ; for romancers and poets are pleased to quit the beaten path, 
at least once in their lives, and to give to modem history and former politics, an 
earnest of skill, wisdom, and foresight. A good discourse at the Academy 
usually lasts three quarters of an hour, or at most an hour. After which, who- 
ever may be the orator that speaks, the assembly listens to nothing that is 
eaid. 

When the discourse of the new-comer is finished, another academician rises 
to reply to him. Custom ordains that the new compeer, who has just given 
himself up to all his natural humility, should be raised in his own esteem, and 
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that of his companioDS. They show him, then, with eveiy mark of respect, that 
he is quite wrong to think so lightly of his own glory, and that he is at least, 
the worthy brother of the illustrious men who surround him : they tell him of 
his own genius, and finally add, that the Academy hopes much, from the new 
strength which has just accrued to her. This said-sunless the sitting is en- 
livened with some extraordinary verses, a little story, a harmless fable, or an ep- 
igram without malice — the assembly separates, as it came together, in the same 
order; and you will judge that it is no mean thing, when passing proudly before 
the Hotel de la Monnaie, the mansion where all the gold and silver of the king- 
dom are manufactured, to say to this hotel, " You can strike off a million in a 
day, evanescent and perishing riches, which every hundred years must be sent 
back to the crucible ! But what you can not do, with all your power, the Acad- 
emy has this moment performed in our presence, she has inscribed another name 
upon the annals of renown !*' 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

M. BERANOER. 



Since you are in so pleasant a road, allow the crowd to disperse, while com- 
menting upon all the fine things which they have just heard. Profit by this last 
moment, to have one more look at some of those men, of whom you will be 
asked on your return, »* Did you see him ?"— M. Arago, M. Geoffray-Saint-Hi- 
laire, when he appears in this brilliant cohort. Do not look here for the poet 
Beranger ; he lives in the memory of all, but you will not meet him in any part 
of this great city, which he has enlivened with his songs. Not long since, in 
this same crowd, you would have asked. to look at three very different men, the 
English Christian, M. de Talleyrand, and George Cuvier. 

And when at last your curiosity is satisfied, do not recrpss the Pont des Arts ; 
abandon that to the members of the Institute, who take the longest road in go- 
ing to the Academy, and the shortest in returning from it. Since we are in this 
beautiful part of the city, we will turn to the left, and at the distance of a hun- 
dred steps, we shall find the Pont Neuf. This is the first point which unites 
the two shores of this immense city. It has been said, that if you remain a 
week on the Pont Neuf, looking at those who pass, you will infallibly meet the 
man you want. This bridge has been traversed by the whole history of France, 
under its different phases. Here were sold pamphlets against Cardinal Mazarin, 
and songs against Louis XIV., as long as Louis XIV. allowed people to sing 
songs against him. On one corner of this peninsula, comedy was bom ; not 
then the comedy of Moliere, but the comedy of Tabarin, the mounteback of the 
Pont* Neuf. Even now — ^when so many bridges have been thrown across the 
Seine, when at every step you meet the Pont Louis-Philippe, the Pont des 
Arts, the Pont du Caijrousel, the Pont Royal, the Pont des Deputes — the Pont 
Neuf is, and long will be, the passage most frequented by the crowd, the favorite 
bridge of the Parisians, who have placed it under the patronage of their old 
friend, Henry IV. On every side, the Pont Neuf leads to some important place. 
It formerly led the condemned to the Greve ; it still leads the lawyers to the 
Palais de Justice, the accused to the prison of the Conciergerie, the suspected 
to the prefecture of police, and the peers of France to the Luxembourg. At 
one time — when the whole of Paris lived by wit ; when the conversation was 
composed of tragedy, comedy, eloquence, and satire ; when Voltaire domineered 
over the eighteenth century from the boards of his Com^die Fran^aise ; when 
the Caf6 Procope was a sort of chamber of deputies, whose decrees were with- 
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oat appeal — ^the Pont Neuf was even more frequented than it is now. At cer- 
tain hours, you might have seen passing and repassing, in these paths of philos- 
ophy and rebellion, all the great minds which have overturned or restored the 
world. At one time or another, or perhaps all at once, you might see Diderot, 
D'Alembert, Freron, Condorcet, Piron, Beaumarchais, the whole Encyclopedia 
marching by, with matches lighted, and standards unfurled ; without speaking 
of the great poet, Gilbert, who was carried from the Cafe Procope to the hospi- 
tal. Now, thanks to the two chambers, thanks to the periodical press, thanks 
to the liberty which has penetrated into minds and manners, there are no longer 
known in Paris such assemblies of intelligent minds at every hour of the night 
and day, such cafe rebels, such revolutions carried on behind the scenes, such pit 
conspiracies. Now, the Pont Neuf does not lead to the Theatre Francais, open to 
all the passions of that awful hour ; it leads to a closed theatre called the Odeon, 
and at last — oh what a change ! — almost opposite the Place de Greve, so, long 
covered with scaffolds and blood, the Pont Neuf will conduct you, if you please, 
to the March6-aux-Fleurs. 

A flower market in Paris, close by the Palais de Justice, not far from the 
muddy streets of the city, where vice, crime,and filth, have taken up their abode ! a 
flower market in the immediate neighborhood of escaped galley slaves, assassins, 
and forgers exposed on the scaffold. ... Is it possible ? It is even so. This 
is one of the singular contrasts, which are to be found only in Paris. So come 
with me, and salute the monthly rose, and the spring tulip, and the laurel-rose, 
and the modest violets, — ^modest yesterday, but which to-day display themselves in 
all their freshness, in hopes to meet a purchaser. Come,— you will find in this un- 
expected flower garden, field flowers by the side of those which come from the 
hot-house, sweet smelling lilacs, and the magnolia grandiflora, the pot of mig- 
nionette at six sous, and the proud Camilla, the honor and the eclat of the winter 
soirees. Here you will see arrive, with all the speed of her English horses, the 
noble lady from the fashionable faubourg. This lady, already old, has preserved 
none of her evanescent affections, except a great love for flowers. Nothing can 
now please or amuse her. For her, the sweetest music is but a vain sound lost 
in the air ; the most beautiful painting by Kubens or Titian, is only a confused 
mixture of faded colors ; poems have no longer a single verse which speaks to 
her soul ; balls and fetes find her fatigued and satiated beforehand ; even dress 
displeases her. Worse yet ! chatting, Parisian chatting, which is the joy and 
triumph of these fine ladies, has lost dl its charm, if not all relish, with this poor 
woman. She no longer loves anything, she does not wish to love anything, and yet 
she does love these beautiful flowers ; she is still intoxicated with their sweet soft 
odors ; she knows all the names in the floricultural calendar, she recognises the 
flmallesi blade of grass, gathered in the fields. — " Oh the white china asters ! the 
sweet-smelling wild thyme sung by La Fontaine! the periwinkle so loved by 
Jean Jacques ! the fresh turf of former days ! where, in my childhood, the old 
park of my father covered me with its thick shade, while the swan glided slowly 
along the lake, to come and salute the daughter of the family I" Poor woman ! 
these are her dreams. Her childhood has passed, as these exquisite flowers will 
quickly pass ; her youth has vanished, as the perfume of the lily will quickly 
vanish, that flower of the kings of France. What has become of those happy 
years, and those affections which were to be interminable ? And that everlasting 
beauty, how is it that it has taken so speedy a flight ? Nothing but ambition 
now remains in her heart : nothing but regrets for the past. It is then among 
flowers, that our Parisian has come, to seek the only sweet and charming emotions 
which remain to her. And with what care she studies them ! with what delight 
she carries them off! And, immediately on her return, what a happy hour does 
she spend, in adorning her house with them ! 

Quite contrary to the great Parisian lady, who only loves flowers when she 
has nothing else left to love, the Parisian grisette loves flowers before she begins 
to love anything else. The latter commences, as the former finishes. There 
is not, in all Paris, in the melancholy heights, in the sloping garrets, where the 
house sparrow hardly dares take his flightiest he should be giddy, — a single girl, 
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poor and alone, who does not come, at least once a week, to this flower market, 
to enjoy the spring and the sky. The poor girl in Paris, who gains her living 
by the hardest labor, from whom an hour lost takes a portion of her day's bread, 
has not time to go very far in search of verdure and the sun. And as neither 
verdure, nor the sun, nor the brilliancy of flowers, nor the song of birds, comes 
to seek her, in the frightful comers where she conceals her sixteen years, it is 
she herself who goes in Search of them. Nothing is more delightful to see, than 
this poor, half-clad child, coming to buy a whole flower garden in one single pot. 
She stops a long time, fearful, undecided, and curious ; she would fain see, and 
smell, and take away all. She admires their forms, their colors, their indescrib- 
able perfume ; she is delighted ! However, she must at last conclude, by ma- 
king this long-coveted purchase. The poor girl advances with a timid step. 
Madame, says she, how much are your flowers ? Your flowers ! It is generally 
a pot of mignionette which gives but little hope of thriving. At these words, 
the flower woman smiles good humoredly. Of all the honest people who gain 
their living by buying and selling, the flower woman has, without contradiction, 
the most upright conscience, and the most sincere good faith. She sells at a 
high price to the rich, but a very low one to the poor. She thinks she ought 
to encourage so good a passion, and that it is much better, for this young girl 
to buy a flower, to ornament her wretched little room, than a riband to adorn 
herself. Thus she sells her pot of mignionette, or sweet peas, almost for nothing. 
And then the young grisette goes away more happy and more triumphant, than 
if she had, in the presence of a notary, purchased a whole domain. See her 
hght step, as she carries off an estate in her arms, singing as she goes ! And for 
a week, she experiences the greatest delight. She waters the sweet plant morn- 
ing and evening, she sings to it her choicest songs, she seeks for it, some nice 
little comer upon the roof, by the side of the chimney, which protects it from 
the north wind. At the first ray of sun, which penetrates these melancholy 
walls, the flower is exposed to the pale and trembling light ; at the first whistle 
of the north wind, the flower is carefully shut up in the room, and then the 
amiable girl does for her flower, what she has never done for herself; she pre- 
vents the air from intrading through the ill-joined door, the half-open window, 
or the chimney, which has neither fire nor flame. Vain, but delightful efforts ! 
At first the humble plant, grateful for so much care, throws out here and there, 
a few scrubby leaves, which cheer the heart of the happy proprietor of this 
estate of half a foot ; after the leaf, the flower sometimes appears, not the flower 
itself, but the hope of one. Then the grisette claps her hands. " Come,*' she 
says to her neighbors, ** come and see how my periwinkle is flowering." But at 
these first announcements of spring, all this hope of fertility usually stops ; night 
and cold are more powerful than the zeal of the young girl ; afler a month of 
struggling and suffering, tiie flower fades, languishes, and dies ; it is only the 
shadow of a shadow, she weeps over it ; she thinks, this time, she really will 
give up such vain delights. But how can hope be stifled in young hearts ? 
When she has had a long fit of weeping, she again makes another attempt, 
fiiiitless as the former, until at last, this honest passion is replaced hj one far 
less honest. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

PARIS UNDER A GRAVE ASPECT. 

No, certainly, and yon have already discovered it, we are no longer in the 
handsome part of the city ; we have entered grave, serious Paris : this is the 
awful spot where are united, in one common centre of restraint and threat, the 
Conciergerie, the Palais de Justice, the Prefecture of Police: here men no 
longer laugh, they no longer throw away their lives in all the happy leisure of 
affluence and youth; it is another city, another people. The Hotel des Princes 
is replaced by horrible furnished houses ; the splendid table by frightful taverns, 
where there are dinners at twenty sous ; the Opera or the Coraedie Fran9aise, 
by one or two dens in which are howled melo-dramas intended to be sungr All 
is gone ; no more elegance, no more beautiful horses, no more rich dresses, 
none of the never-ending fetes. Even the young men whom you meet on your 
road, have no resemblance to the young men of Tortoni and the Boulevards; 
indeed, at the present moment, you have, without knowing it, ascended the 
learned hill ; you have passed the studious heights of the Rue St. Jacques, you 
have brushed by the Hotel Dieu, the college of France, the Sorbonne, the old 
church of St. Benoit-le-raal-Tourn6, and indeed it may well be called St, Benoit- 
the-iU-turqed, for they have metamorphosed the delightful church into a ballad- 
theatre. Thus you are passing through the midst of ancient Paris ; here is the 
Ecole de Medecine, higher up the Ecole de Droit, and higher yet, the Ecole 
Polytechnique— three schools, which between them, form the whole occupation 
of the French youth. 

The pupil of the Polytechnique school you may recognise, by his handsome 
uniform, the sword which he carries proudly by his side, and the profound glance 
which he throws upon everything around him. He is the child of his works ; 
before attaining the honor of wearing this dress, he has had to pass through much 
anxiety, much obstinate labor, and many sleepless nights. He is at once a mili- 
tary man and a civilian. He has only two years before him to complete his for* 
tune, and if unhappily he is not considered capable of taking a part in either of 
the employments which the state destines for this school, he is ruined ; his long 
studies become useless to him, his difficult labors have produced no result ; he 
knows too much to obey, too little to command. Hence arises much anxiety 
for the pupil at the Polytechnic schdol ; properly speaking, he has no youth ; 
he will be young by-and-by, if he has time. 

We can not say as much for the medical student, and the student at law ; 
these latter, on the contrary, begin by being young ; whoever takes care of 
his youth, they will lavish it ; and usually this sweet treasure is squandered 
in all kinds of idleness ; easily excited passion, games of domino and billiards, 
balls at the Grande Chaumiere, duels, disputes, politics, and smoke. But, 
strange to say ! when our student has led this life for two years, at the very 
moment when the pupil of the PDlytechnic school is about to take his place 
among the engineers of the sappers and miners, in the high-roads, or in the 
army, then, behold, our student renounces his pipe, his mistress, billiards, debts, 
and folly, and sets to work in earnest. He knows the hour is approaching when 
he must live by the labor, the bread, of every day, when society will ask of him 
an account of the sacrifices she has made for him ; but once at work, our young 
idler of yesterday advances with a giant's step in the path of science. His aroused 
attention is eagerly turned to all the mysteries of physiology, or the civil code ; 
he studies day and night, and gains his object. Instead of the insolent dancer, 
the duelist about mere trifles, you have suddenly a fine modest young man, a 
good clever talker. French ■intelligence is so quick, the power of early educa- 
tion is so strong ; this society in which each pays personally, is so exactly formed, 
for throwing out in bold relief virtue and vice, talent and ignorance,that one 
must, whether he likes it or not, obey so many public and private exigencies. 
Thus, however the moralists may cry and groan over the pretended depravity of 
French youth, you need never despair of these lively, clever minds, always ready 
to do more, in less than a year of zeal and perseverance, than would be expected 
of them at the end of three or four years of assiduity, patience, and labcH:. 
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In this elevated quarter of the Latin country, on these heights which possess 
their own style of beauty, and whose history is so full of learned and ancient re- 
membrances, you will find two buildings which excite much interest and curios- 
ity, the palace of the Luxembourg, and the Hotel fi-oyal des Invalides. 

If it please you, we will go through the palace and the garden of the Luxem- 
bourg, where we will pause, though not quite so long as at the Tuileries, for 
each of these palaces is a whole history in itself. . The palace of the Luxem- 
bourg is of Florentine origin ; those who have never seen the Pilli Palace at 
Florence, tell you that the Pilli Palace was the model of the Luxembourg 
Palace, which in fact resembles it as much as a stone fountain resembles the 
cataract of Niagara. However this may be, the palace of the Luxembourg has 
a grand and imposing appearance. It was, at first, composed of two pavilions, 
but now has three ; for a third has recently been added to the other two ; so that 
the Chamber of Peers, when it becomes the Court of Peers, may have a suitable 
hall, in which to summon the accused to its bar. A. gallery of paintings by 
modem artists, forms a promenade for the peers ; the hbrary contains a numer- 
ous collection of the most learned treatises on political science. Here, every- 
thing is great, imposing, and magnificent ; but it is the garden which is so beau- 
tiful and popular ! A double terrace overlooks the whole : this is large, airy, 
and splendid. The trees are as old as the garden of the Tuileries, the basin is 
larger. It is said that in the summer nothing can equal in beauty the collection 
of carnations and roses. The head gardener of the Luxembourg is M. Hardy ; 
he is a well-informed man, and so jealous of his flowers, that not a peer of 
France can obtain a cutting of them. This garden of the Luxembourg is in- 
habited by a distinct world. Lady ! it is no longer the luxury, the elegance, the 
brilliancy, the intrigue, of the garden of the Tuileries ; there are no long^er the 
handsome children of the aristocratic families of the Faubourg St. Germain and 
the Faubourg St. Honore ; but, on the contrary, it is the garden of the citizen, 
the student, the father of a family, the artist who comes here to dream of his 
painting, and the poet to compose his verses. In this garden of the Luxem- 
bourg, all are acquainted, and all love their companions, even without ever hav- 
ing spoken ; people look at each other with kindness, so sure are they of having 
felt, in these walks, the same joys, and the same sorrows. How many young 
girls have come here to dream of the husbands proposed to them by their 
mothers ! How many young men, who have pondered, under these trees, upon 
the difficulties of life ! There is one old man, whom the garden of the Luxem- 
bourg has seen every day for sixty years ; he has grown old like the elms which 
he 89.^ planted, and he can tell you better than anyone — ^young men — that after 
all, it is not worth while to be so uneasy about the future ! Do you see that bench 
in the sun, which leans against that broken statue ? On that bench, while he 
was living, the greatest disciple of Condillac used to repose, the clearest and 
most philosophical mind of the French nineteenth century, M. de Laromquiere. 
There you could see and hear him, if you wished to follow him in the slightest 
degree. He was mind, grace, and good humor personified ; he loved this trade 
of a peripatician, and what he would never have consented to repeat in his pro- 
fessor^s chair, he would willingly say again in the open Luxembourg, to the 
young men who were around him. The garden of the Luxembourg is thus 
peopled with illustrious men, who are only to be met here ; they are at home 
in this spot ; they were brought here the morning after their birth ; they will 
walk here till the eve of their death. So also, into this garden, protested by the 
political palace, hardly any exterior noise penetrates, unless it is the echo of 
the College of France and of the Sorbonne. At the Luxembourg, nothing is 
read but the oldest books bound in vellum, or better still, in old red morocco — 
Horace, Virgil, Homer, Demosthenes, Bossuet, Fenelon, Pascal. If, then, by 
chance, some trifling book just published, dares to show itself in these learned 
walks, suddenly there is a general outcry ; they recognise with indignation the 
vulgar livery of the library. Away with the romance ! away with the poem ! 
Every one escapes from its light-minded reader, and points at it with the finger. 
A novel from the reading-room, in the Luxembourg ! Can you imagine it ? 

Quite at the end of the garden, when you have passed the gate, guarded 
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by a veteran of the army, you will suddenly find yourself in the midst of the 
most eager bowl-players. The game of bowls, in Paris, much resembles a 
battle ; for this amusement, it is necessary to have the coup id'ceil of a gen- 
eral, and the strong arm of a soldier. Victory is ne?er certain in this conflict, 
for which strength and skill are equally necessary. The crowd is looking on, 
eager but silent, and placed on the two sides of the players, like a long train 
of notes of admiration. On one occasion, when M. de Turenne was walking 
here, there was a point in dispute, and he was made arbitrator. ^* I think 
monsieur has won," said the hero, pointing to one of the combatants. ** Sir, 
you are mistaken," said the other ; '' it is I who have gained !" At these 
words, M. de Turenne put one knee to the ground, took a straw which was 
lying there, and measuring bptli bowls, **You see," said he, ** that it is you 
who are wrong." 

In the neighborhood between the Luxembourg .and the royal house of the 
Invalides, M. de Turenne became popular, by all kinds of indulgence, affable 
repartees, and bou mots; to see him so simple and unafiected, you would never 
have guessed that he was the greatest captain in France. One day, when he 
was at the play, two young men threw down the prince's gloves and cane ; 
immediately, the highest officers, and the most celebrated men of the court, 
hastened to pick them up. You may imagine how confused and ashamed 
the young men were ; they were about to retire immediately. " There, there," 
said M. de Turenne, at the the same time sitting a little closer, ** there is room 
enough for all three of us!" 

But why do I tell you all these things? Because my guide as we passed,' 
pointed out to me, on the first floor of a house which looks upon the boule- 
vard, the window from which M. de Turenne was leaning, when he received 
that heavy blow from his valet. **Ah, monseigneur," said the unhappy La- 
fleur, ** I thought it was George." " And if it were George," replied the mar- 
shal, rubbing the injured member, **you should not strike so hard !" 

Thus is it with the French ; they are won by the ndbst unassuming virtues of 
their great men. They have no longer anything but a confused recollection of 
M. de Turenne's battles, but till the end of the history of France, you will hear 
the account of George, and the dispute over the game of bowls. Henry IV., 
too, why is he so popular ? Not for the battle of Ivry, but for the bread which 
he ordered to be thrown into the city which he was himself besieging, and 
for his wish, that all his people could have a good dinner every Sunday. In 
France, for glory to be loved, it must be either amiable or unfortunate. In 
point of unfortunate glory, believe me, you need not go far ; remain where you 
now stand, and on your left, look at that door, against which the most intrepid - 
players hardly dare to throw iheir bowls. It still bears the marks of bullets, 
and there Marshal Ney, the favored child of victory, was shot. He had been 
condemned to a traitor's death, by the Chamber of Peers, which would now 
willingly tear from its annals this page of blood. Neither the courage of this 
hero, nor his gallant actions in so many and such diflicult wars, nor the retreat 
of Moscow saved by him, nor the interest and pity which filled all minds in 
view of his great misfortunes — nothing could soften King Louis XVIII., who 
insisted upon his death, as though it were a point of honor. The marshal, be- 
fore his judges, found all his old courage. They wished to plead in his favor 
that he was not a Frenchman, but he cried out, that he would not accept a life 
defended at such a price. He was condemned — he must die ! They awoke 
him early, as though it had been the day of a battle. " Come," said he, " I am 
ready !" The funeral procession silently crossed the same garden of the Lux- 
embourg which is now trod by the light steps of so many joyous children, under 
their mothers* care. Arrived at the gate, the procession stopped. " Halt !" 
They obeyed. The marshal himself took his place at the door, and there, 
erect, his eyes unbound, his hand upon his heart, he, for the last time, gave the 
word to fire. At the first discharge he fell dead. A few sisters of charity, who 
were passing, raised this brilliant soldier, this noble courage, this glorious rem- 
nant of the French army, a man whose name was worth a host, and whose death 
has only served to throw a sanguinary hue over the first years of the Restoration. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

REMINISCENCES. 

Let us leave tbese sad remembrances. The longer cities last, the more they 
are filled with such miseries which may be met at every crossway. If you have 
any love for historical associations, nothing is more easy than to indulge them 
here ; stretch out your hand, and say, " Where I now pass, a poisoner and a 
parricide has passed before me ; in these streets men have been hanged, tortured, 
and burnt ; books, too, those eloquent witnesses, those passionate depositories of 
liberty, have been destroyed by the hand of the executioner." Then think of 
the civil wars, the religious battles, the tumults that have taken place, only since 
the time of Hugh Capet ! Do not, then, seek in this city, miseries removed by 
the lapse of ages ; do not look for ruins replaced by monuments of yesterday ; 
do not inquire for past slavery, it has been effaced by present liberty ; but, on the 
contrary, in this modem Paris, look only at that which is apparent. Remember 
that you are a simple traveller, passing through an hospitable country. Raise 
your eyes. That high tower, proudly erect upon its base, connected by a long 
avenue with the garden of the Luxembourg, is the Observatory of Paris. There 
lives and reigns, in a contemplation unhappily disturbed by political discords, M. 
Arago himself. What a singular, incredible life ! to follow at the same time 
the course of the planets above, and the movement of popular passions below ; 
to have one*s head in the clouds, by the side of the stars, and one's feet in tu- 
mults \ to predict the arrival of the comets wandering through space, and to suf- 
fer one's self to be led by popular favor, that wind which blows at random .... 
such is the twofold life of M. Arago. To this twofold life of day and night, he 
only is equal ; no other person has sufficient health, strength, and courage, 
thoroughly to accept this double labor of the scholar and the tribune. It is a 
beautiful kingdom, this Observatory, where the only query is about the sun and 
the stars ! It is a delightful life, spent in being the first to listen to all great dis- 
coveries ! And how is it that such a man has ever allowed these sublime heights 
to become the ante-room of the Chamber of Deputies ? 

But now, if you take a few steps to the left, you will reach a modest house, 
concealed amid a large garden ; this house is at the extremity of the city ; all 
kinds of noises still surround it ; there is nothing to distinguish it from other 
bouses, and yet, as you look through the closed gate, you feel, without knowing 
it, that the respect of men has surrounded this dwelling, which has evidently 
belonged to something more than a citizen. Yes, you are right to look with in- 
terest at these noble walls ; they have sheltered the poetical king of this century, 
the master of learned Europe, a man similar to Goethe, in his all-powerful in- 
fluence, but of more elevated genius than he ; a man who has, unaided, raised 
the flame of religion, beaten down by so many crimes and sophisms. In a word, 
this bouse, of which he made an hospital, was built and inhabited by M. de Cha- 
teaubriand. To this humble dwelling he returned on foot, the day that M. de 
Villele tomed him out of the Hotel des A ffaires-Etranghes y without suspecting 
-^madman that he was ! — that M. de Ch4teaubriand gone, the restoration must 
go also ! In this house, for fifteen years, M. de Chdteaubriand received the 
homage and respect of all Europe. It is said that nothing more astonished 
English statesmen — for instance, those high and mighty lords whose whole life 
is passed in multiplying the luxuries which their ancestors have transmitted to 
them — than to see M. de Chdteaubriand working in a study built of wood, with- 
out furniture, without books, and almost without fire. 6ut if these opulent 
courtiers of genius were astonished in 1829, they would be much more so now, 
if they knew that M. de Chateaubriand had been obliged to sell this house, 
which he had n>ade the asylum of so many misfortunes. Twenty-five years be- 
fore, he had — not sold, but— put into a lottery, his beautiful park of the Vallee 
aux Loups, a valley which he had discovered. It was at the brightest moment of 
his poetical glory ; les Martyrs and Vltineraire de Paris a Jerusalem were still in 
the height of their favor ; well, it was in vain that M. de Chateaubriand offered 
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his house in a lottery-^ot a ticket was taken ; so that the duke of Montmorenci 
bought them all. And yet it is said that we Americans do not render to genius 
the gratitude and respect that is dq.e to it I Had he offered his house in a lot- 
tery in New York, not a ticket would have remained to him at the end of the day. 

In the same degree of longitude, you will find, not without joy, the Jardin des 
Plantes, which is, properly speaking, the Parisian's country-house. Even to an 
ignorant traveller like myself, the Jardin des Plantes is the most beautiful place 
in the world. There you see flowers, turf, trees, from every country ; tigers, 
lions, panthers, bears, of eyer> color. At the first ray of the sun, the giraffe 
walks forth, the black elephant comes to perform his ablutions in the neighbor- 
ing pool, the family of the monkeys throw themselves with a thousand gambols 
into their palace which is open to the day ; beautiful birds, and these of the 
rarest kinds, here sweetly warble their most charming sopgs. Never, to please 
the eyes, were more enchantments united in a more happy spot; here, all 
the natural sciences are equally represented. Here, the three kingdoms of na- 
ture are blended in an arrangement full of art, taste, and science. This Jardin 
des Plantes, the beginnings of which, under Louis XHI., were of the most 
modest kind, has at last become-^thanks to the genius of M. de Buflon, and the 
protection of Cuvier-^a genuine institution. The Jardin des Plantes, like the 
greatest kings of the world, is represented at a distance by its ambassadors ; it 
sends throughout the universe its conquerors and its gentlemen; it also receives 
envoys from distant countries, who humbly bring it the products of their mines, 
trees from their forests, fruits from their orchards, flowers from their gardens, fish 
from their rivers and their seas. Thus, between the Jardin des Plantes and the 
whole world, there is established a perpetual exchange of all that the earth and 
sky produce, most curious and rare, most .charming and terrible. One day, 
when J. J. Kousseau returned with his hands full of plants, which he had gath- 
ered in the country, he was met by the ladies of a neighboring house, who began 
to laugh at the philosopher. " Ladies,'' said he to them, " do not laugh ; my 
hands are full of the proofs of the existence of God.*' What J. J. Kousseau 
said of a handful of herbs, might with still greater reason be said of the Jardin 
des Plantes, that magnificent collection of the most magnificent proofs of the 
existence of God. 

To a well-formed mind, nothing is sweeter to contemplate than this beautiful 
garden, placed there by a beneficent hand; it was one of the good ideas of Louis 
XIIL, who was not always the restless, melancholy, undecided man, of whom 
the historians speak. This king bought, in the worst faubourg of Paris, a house 
and a few acres of ground ; this house and these few acres of ground have be- 
come a whole world : a varied, picturesque, melodious universe, through which 
have passed, not without leaving there some trace of benefit or glory, the three 
Jussieus, BuiTon, Bemardin de St. Pien;e — ^that excellent painter of the most 
beautiful flowers, whose Vandyke and Rubens he was-^eoffrey St. Hilaire, 
Cuvier, and lately that bold, clever young man, Jacquemont^ who died in the 
Indies, the victim of his zeal and courage. Assuredly, these are great names, su- 
preme authorities ; and now that the Jardin des Plantes has been respected even by 
the nation of 1793, which respected neither person nor thing, no one can foretell 
to what immense results such an institution may arrive. M. Cuvier knew this 
well, when he said one day to a clever English naturalist, " My dear brother, we 
have, at present, only the skeleton of a whale ; but leave us alone, and we will 
dig for you, in this place, a basin of salt water, in which some day a little whale 
will be seen to sport." 

But it is time to leave the Jardin des Plantes. If we turn a little to the lefl, 
we shall come to a brook called the Bievre. On the Bievre has been placed the 
manufactory of the Gobelins, a wool which rivals the canvass spread by genius, 
where workmen pass their lives in composing a few square feet of tapestry ; 
there the masterpieces of Titian, Rubens, and Raphael, are reproduced in a 
way to last for ever ; when once, the wool has taken possession of these beautiful 
works they can never die. This may certainly be called doing the work of a 
prince ! The carpets of the Gobelins, and the china of Sevres have, for a long 
time, answered for all the presents made by the kings of France; there, they were 
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sure to find a recompense for great devotion, a token of gratitude for services which 
can not be paid for by gold. Under Louis XV. the Sevres china was 50 highly 
appreciated that Madame du Barry herself sold to the courtiers of the CEil-de- 
Boeuf the most costly productions of the royal manufacture. Her house was 
filled with them. Luciennes and Versailles borrowed from Sevres their finest 
ornaments. At that time the most charming painters of zephyrs, shepherds, and 
cupids, Watteau and Wanloo, and even Greuze himself, counted it an honor to 
suflfer the brightest colors of their briUiant palettes to fall upon these rich porce- 
lains. Thus the manufactory of Sevres and the manufactory of the Gobelins 
held out to each other, so to speak, a fraternal hand ; they reproduced, each in 
its own way, the most exquisite chefs d'oeuvre. But when the French revolu- 
tion began to break everything, to destroy books, to cut paintings in pieces with 
its pitiless hands, to melt gold and silver, and the most costly jewels, to tear 
laces, to sell — at auction even— the marbles of the tombs, marbles of Jean Gou- 
jon and Jean Cousin reduced to dust — the revolution, above all, attacked the 
porcelains of Sevres. Nothing amused it more than to put to the vilest uses 
this frail enamel which kings and queens scarcely raised to their lips. Madmen? 
they fancied they could annihilate the past, just as they reduced to nothing 
those delicate little chefs d'oeuvre of form and color. But no ! in their terrible 
anger, they have been unable to annihilate anything, not even the cups, and 
vases, and paintings of the ceramic art. In vain did they throw to the winds 
the ashes of the kings of France ; those royal ashes found each other in the air, 
those sacred relics leave other relics, those broken tombs are picked up piece by 
piece, among the ruins of the cathedral of St. Denis. Everything rises, every- 
thing is repaired ; effaced figures, profaned inscriptions reappearSipon the can- 
vass, the wood, the marble, the stone. In this old France, thoroughly overturn- 
ed as it has been, you will yet find at the present time the most incredible rem- 
nants of former days. In Paris itself there is a whole army of antiquarians, 
honest men, whose life and fortune are spent in collecting these scarce remains, 
in saving from oblivion these precious remembrances, in gathering up this noble 
du$t. What they have done with shreds, morsels, nameless and shapeless scraps 
is perfectly incredible. Of the religious care with which they have restored 
broken altars, demolished temples, paintings, hangings, and soiled books, no one 
can form an idea. The more fragile, delicate, and charming is the broken chef 
d'oBuvre, the more does the love, the curiosity, the passion, of the antiquary 
augment. He knows its whole genealogy ; for whom it was made, through what 
hands it has passed, for what vile uses it has served, and who was the happy mor- 
tal that restored it to its original glory. But we have wandered far from our ^ 
subject! Not so far as you may imagine. In the journey we are taking, one 
remembrance recalls another; the Gobelin tapestry naturally leads to the Sev- 
res china, and thence to the antiquarians, there is but one step. 

In fact, what is this great city but the longest series of passions, ambitions, 
lore, pleasure, fine arts, rivalries, miseries, glories, scandals, and vanities ? 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

THE CHAMP DE KAKS. 



Do not quit this beautiful path, it will lead you to the 'Champ de Mars, to the 
Invalides, to the most beautiful of the extremities of Paris, yes, just opposite 
those delightful heights of Passy, where Franklin made so many learned ex- 
periments, where Napoleon Bonaparte wished the palace of his son, the king 
of Rome, to be built. Fancy an immense plain, through which have passed, 
before setting out for conquest, all the armies of France since 1789 ; this plain 
is the Champ de Mars ; over which the dome of the hotel royal des Invalides 
' presides, with all its warlike majesty. On one side there is the Ecole Militaire, 
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built there by the financier Pdris Duveroay ; on the other, the Seine and the 
Pont d'lena. For one who has run through the sad neighboi hoods in which 
we are just now, to arrive here in this open space with this beautiful prospect be- 
fore him, and the sun shining so brightly, it is a double pleasure ! Then we 
were lost in the windings near the Ecole de Droit and the Ecole de Medecine^ 
narrow, dark, dirty streets, with a hungry noisy population, but now we are at 
ease in the free pure air! But we must not forget the Pantheon, that ruin which 
hasnever recovered the shame of having served for a tomb to the infamous Marat. 

The Pantheon, that building which was intended to recall the sweet virtues, 
and the holy protection of Genevieve, the patroness of Paris — wh^t changes has 
it not undergone ! Louis XIII., that all-powerful king — ^made so by Cardinal 
Kichelieu — ^wished to consecrate this magnificent temple ; he granted it all sorts 
of privileges, he surrounded it with eclat and glory ; when suddenly, almost be- 
fore the bold cupola was raised in the air, the architect Spufflot discovered, with 
despair, and bitter tears, that the base of the monument was too weak to sup- 
port this giant's head. 

Michael Angelo, it is true, had raised in the air, the cupola of St. Peter at 
Rome, but where is there another Michael Angelo ? Soufilot was therefore 
obliged to disfigure his church, to derange its interior order and harmony, and 
to change the elegant pillars into massive masonry. The work was in this state 
when the sound of war was heard from the plain of Crenelle, which was expect- 
ed to overthrow half Paris. Fear was the oqly punishment of Paris ; but nev- 
ertheless the church of St. Genevieve was thrown aside ; it did not crumble, but 
it remained there to attest the powerlessness of modem workmen, to show by 
this example, how solidly the church of Notre Dame de Paris was built ! But 
people were no longer occupied either with Sainte Genevieve, or Notre Dame; 
France was declared in revolution ; Notre Dame de Paris was laid waste ; upon 
its insulted altars were placed women of bad character in the guise of a god ; 
Anacharsis Clootz, and all kinds of buflToons in red bonnets, filled these noble 
and holy walls, with their revellings and their scandals. As for the church of 
Sainte Genevieve, it had to submit to another kind of profanation^-of a Chris- 
tian church they made a pagan temple. There all illustrious citizens were to 
be buried ; and they even wrote on the pediment of the monument this inscrip- 
tion, which is not wanting in dignity, " The grateful country to great men,'*'* 
Unfortunately, the grateful country carried Marat into this temple ; Marat him- 
self, that hideous and livid rascal, who deserved little to die under the innocent, 
pure hand of Charlotte Corday I 

Thus the Pantheon was for ever profaned, Marat once placed there, others 
would try to escape from such a disgraceful honor ; even th^ corpse of Voltaire, 
deposited in the vaults, could scarcely obtain a few planks which formed the 
shadow of a tomb. Is it possible ? Voltaire — the king of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the hammer which had broken, the torch which had burned, the catapult 
which had overthrown, so many things — conld not obtain a tomb in the open 
Pantheon, to which he was carried with so much pomp ? ... It was with dif- 
ficulty that a few worm-eaten planks could be secured to coyer him. The cu- 
rious came to look, with a thoughtful eye, upon this glory in its nothingness. 
Within these four decayed boards, was enclosed that malicious, ironical being, 
that sarcastic smile, that poet, who sang with so much gayety and coolness, ev- 
ery passion of the head and the senses. By his side, and in a tomb of the same 
wood, has been placed J. J. Rousseau, whose glory so often prevented Voltaire 
from sleeping. Two enemies, whom posterity, in spite of themselves, has joined 
together in its subjection and its respect ; the latter, irony and disbelief personi- 
fied; the former, enthusiasm and conviction; the one, an unrestrained railler, 
who threw upon every person and thing, the varnish of his immortal sallies ; the 
other, austere and grave, who was outrageous in his love for the beings of his 
own creation. Two agitators, each in his way ; Voltaire by wit, J. J. Rousseau 
by good sense ; Voltaire by flights of imagination, the author of Emilie by rea- 
soning. Long divided, J. J. Rousseau insulted, or rather we should say, denied 
by Voltaire — Voltaire protected by the pity of Jean Jacques ; they are at last 
united in the same Pantheon, just as their works are on the same shelf of the 
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book-case. Once there, the nation forgot them, the Empire no longer remem* 
bered them, but the Kestoration recalled them in its hours of leisure and ven- 
geance ; it remembered that the Pantheon had been the church of Sainte Gen- 
evieve, and restored her church to the saint. Then Voltaire and Rousseau were 
taken without ceremony from the vaults ; the hideous Marat having long before 
been ignominiously ejected. Then reappeared the holy patroness of Paris in 
this enclosure, from which she had been driven ; then were heard in the church 
a long succession of sermons, expiations, of blessings on the Most High ; a long 
succession also of anger, vengeance, and threats, against future revolutionaries. 
This time, it was said, the church of Sainte Genevieve was for ever reconquered 
— reconquered, as the throne of France was, for fifteen years, at most ! Strange 
Paris ! where people always swear by eternity, an eternity of tears, an eternity 
of glory, immortal popularity, tombs against which the end of the world will 
not prevail. Vain hope ! vain promises ! useless threats ! Wait ten years more, 
and a revolution will restore monuments, and opinions, and men, to precisely 
the same point as they were ten years ago. 

There is nothing in France but hospitals and prisons, which do not change ; 
illness is always illness, misery is always misery. Among so many violent rev- 
olutions, which pull down, break, and overthrow everything, you can scarcely 
recognise the monuments of this frivolous people, who are always ready to 
bleak on the morrow, the idols of the evenings before. 

There is, at Florence, an old palace, on the walls of which, each government 
of the republic has left its escutcheon and its mark, without the conquerors 
ever effacing the escutcheon of the conquered. Now, you may see upon these 
noble walls, a long train of emblazonments, intended to recall the passage of so 
many different powers. In France, such a monument would be impossible ; 
whoever, in this country, speaks of a statue raised, speaks also of a statue over- 
thrown ; for twenty-five years, the occupation has been alternately to scratch out 
fieurs-de-lis, and cut off the heads of eagles. In their most insignificant em- 
blems, the Empire and the Kestoration have hunted each other to death ; what 
is called old France no longer exists, except in the fragments of which we were 
just now speaking, unless indeed the ancient monument was protected by its 
own usefulness. Thus the Hotel Royal des Invalides, that monument of Louis 
XIV. so worthy of the great king, has grown with all the importance and 
majesty of the imperial wars. This dome, raised in the sky, to serve as a shel- 
ter for military glory, Napoleon wished to cover with plates of gold, in order 
that he might point it out from a distance, to the young armies, at the same time 
saying, " See under what canopies you are expected." Within these walls, 
surrounded by cannon, the cannon of fete days and popular solemnities, the 
old soldiers of France have found an asylum worthy of their courage ; there 
they live and die, under a law at once military and paternal. A marshal of 
France, an old warrior maimed like the others, is the governor of this house, so 
that the chief and the soldiers, before reaching this hour of repose, have run 
the same dangers, have met in the same battles; the glory of the. one is the glo- 
ry of the other ; all are heroic old men of the same family ; only to see them 
pass, you would behold their services written on their foreheads. Modem £u^ 
rope may be asked what has been done with such men ; with such as these the 
French republic has been recognised, and the empire has been founded. There 
is not a capital of Europe, that has not trembled to its very foundations, not a 
king who has not turned pale, not a slavish people who have not murmured 
those two immortal words — liberty^ hope. Ah! if you could ask each of these 
old heroes, the line which he has written, with the point of the sabre, in the his- 
tonr of his country; you would certainly find a splendid action, a city taken or 
defended, a victory gained, or at least, a glorious retreat. What a noble history 
might be written under the dictation of these living and imposing remembrances! 
Memory is the life of the invalid soldier ; memory immediatety carries him 
back among the neighing horses, the thundering cannon, and the fighting bat- 
talions, while the cry of war sounds from army to army ; memory leads him to 
those celebrated plains by which future ages will doubtless profit, AusterUtz ! 
Jeoa! Wagraml Now he sees Italy, whose fictile pUias still calliiim; anon 
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he sees Germany, where the emperor seeks a new emperess ; a second time 
he returns to the charge against the ever-flying Russian ; again he finds him- 
self Pmong the fiery snows of Moscow, until at last they fall-^himself and his 
empe^'or— on the plains of Waterloo. 

Such is the life of these veterans of glory ; to speak of former wars and bat- 
tles, to be intoxicated with past glory, to see in the bright distance the emperor 
who once more calls them to pass in review before him — this is their joy, and 
their happiness. In vain is the door of this vast and beautiful hotel open all the 
day : the invalid never wanders from his last encampment ; he pleases himself 
with the benevolent shade of the tricolored flag ; he cultivates with incredible 
patience the Uttle garden in which he has planted three helianthuses ; he brings 
up birds ; he caresses the children who pass ; above all, he sings Beranger's 
songs. Betanger is the poet of this house ; no verses but his are known or read 
here. He has sung by turns the two passions of these old men : Lisette, th^ir 
first passion— and the emperor, their last, their most faithful love. He has 
been, by turns, an enamored ballad-maker and a warrior-poet : wine, love, and 
glory, formed the strength of this poet. His book is a sort of gospel to these 
old men ; they wish for no other, they know no other : but when the fancy takes 
them to return to the moment of departure, to know whence they set out, before 
reaching their last asylum, then they go and walk in the Champ de Mars, and 
then they retrace their first review, their animated youth. There they came at 
eighteen years of age, thence to throw themselves upon the world ; it was there 
that they were armed as soldiers, that their first standard was confided to them, 
that the emperor pointed out to them his star, which was also theirs. Honor 
then to the Champ de Mars, that vast plain almost always deserted, where nothr 
ing usually passes, except a few idlers on horseback. I can fancy that at certain 
Bolemn hours in the history of these men, when the night is gloomy, when the 
wind of Moscow begins to blow amid the silence— there returns, at midnight, all 
these scattered armies, here and there, in detachments on the field of battle* 
At this moment, the great imperial trumpet is heard ; each soldier, now lying 
in the dust, rejoins his broken army, the captains again put themselves at the 
head of their legions, and this inmiense confusion of so many thousands of men, 
cut down by the scythe of death, give themselves up till the first cock-crowing, 
to all the delight of conquerors ; after which, all is quiet, each corpse returns 
to its dust, each sword into its scabbard, each idea into the heart which origun- 
ated it. ... A faithful image of the tumults and pacifications of 1815 ! To-day 
the grand army still erect ; and to-morrow, the adieux of Fontainebleau and the 
emperor, who goes on board the Bdlcropkon for that exile from which he was 
never to return .' 

From this eternal exile, the empei\>r has already returned. At this day, the 
dome of the Invalides has grown by a thousand cubits : it has become inviolable, 
it has been pronounced the only tomb which was worthy to contain such a man I 

It is said that at the news that the emperor was on his return, more than one 
old soldier began to weep ; more than one, when the imperial coffin passed, 
threw themselves on their knees, in a silent adoration which had in it something 
of ecstasy. After which, when they und^stood that such a deposite was con- 
fided to tnem, the old men arose with all their pride, and assumed their arms 
with the vivacity of youth ! And now, it is for them a disputed pleasure, and a 
much-envied honor, to mount guard night and day at the cofiln of this naan, who 
is still their emperor. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

THE MADELEINE. 



Quite at the end of that magnificent boulevard, which we have already partly 
^versed (from Tortoni's to the Bourse), rises, in all the magnificence of mo^ 
om architecture, the church of the Madeleine. If not imposing in its appear- 
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ance, it is at least splendid. This beautiful edifice is surrounded by an immense 
colonnade ; a vast open space extends all round this halfrChristian, half-profane 
monument. Is it a heathen temple ? is it a church ? is it a theatre ? It is a 
church. The front, so beautifully sculptured, already announces the efforts of 
Christian thought. The bronze doors, also sculptured from top to bottom in 
the same way as the doors of the Baptistere at Florence, are far from being as 
beautifu] as the doors of Lorenzo Ghiberti, called by Michael Angelo the Gates 
of Paradise; but, still they are rich, magnificent, and varied. In the interior 
have been lavished all the treasures of art ; bronze, oak, stone, marble, mosaic, 
painting, nothing is wanting to this Christian church, except that it is not ex- 
actly a church. Admire the two basins of Antonin Moine for holy water, would 
you not say it was some patient, endless labor of the sixteenth century ? Is it 
not in the style of the artists from Byzance ? An artist of great merit, named 
ZUgler, has represented the history of the holy Madeleine. Paris possesses 
the Madeleine of Canova, a touching marble, full of elegance and melancholy. 
M. Aguado had just purchased it when he died. Before long it was put up at 
auction, and not one devoted Christian thought of buying the beautiful marble, 
to present it to the church of the Madeleine ! The Madeleine is a monument 
almost religious, standing at the boundary of the Faubourg St. Honor^ and the 
Chauss^e d'Antin— it presides over the whole space, extending from the boule- 
vard to the Chamber of Deputies, a vast and dazzling space, which we have al- 
ready tried to describe to you. But since we came here, by the way of the Rue 
St. Jacques and the Pantheon, the Sorbonne and the Champ de Mars, I wiU 
now conduct you from one end to the other of this celebrated boulevard ; so 
that you will be able, without fatigue and without trbuble, to form an idea of the 
two sides of this imposing city. 

At the church of the Madeleine commences that long succession of splendid 
hotels, to which there is nothing comparable in any capital of Europe. You 
proceed, and soon find yourself in presence of the Place Vendome and the imperial 
column ; a little farther on, you recognise Tortoni*s and the Caf4§ de Paris, the 
gilt mansion, the first modern house that has been surrounded by sculpture ; 
very soon you reach the Th^dtre des Vari^t^s, where Brunet delighted the last 

feneration ; then the Rue Montmartre, which is quite as popular as the Rue St. 
)enis ; the Porte St. Denis, placed there in honor of Louis XIV. ; Lvdovico 
Magno ; and just before reaching the Porte St. Denis, the Gymnase Dramat- 
ique, a delightful little theatre, which M. Scribe and the Dutchess de Berri 
raised between them. In this small enclosure are performed comedies, which 
represent the slightest accidents of every-day life. When M. Scribe, the great- 
est amuser of the age, commenced this undertaking, there seemed no scope for 
comedy anywhere ; MoH^re, like a sovereign master, had taken possession of 
all the great characters ; he had worited the whole of humanity for his own ben- 
efit ; there was not a vice, nor an absurdity, which had not been submitted to 
the censure and, the rod of this illustrious genius. After him others had arisen, 
Lachauss^e for instance, who had made comedy weep; Beaumarchais, who had 
taken it on to political ground ; Marivaux, the comic poet of the ruelles and the 
boudoirs ; these passed— comedy had become silent like all the rest. Inventors 
were contented with imitating masters. The Emperor Napoleon did not en- 
courage this method of speaking to the crowd, and of saying very often, by 
means of a representation, severe truths which the audience alone discovers, and 
which escape all the sagacity of the censors. Then came M. Scribe. He had 
all the wit and all the invention necessary for the new enterprise ; he at once 
understood, that he could not carry his comedy back into former times, and yet 
that he could not leave it among the people. He therefore chose an interme- 
diate world, a neutral ground, the Chaussee d^Antin and finance ; for, after all, 
everybody stands a chance of on^ day becoming as rich as M. Rothschild ; the 
marquis of ancient date, and the grocer of despised family, may make their fortune 
in four-and- twenty hours ; so that each could say, while beholding this new do- 
minion of comedy, " I shall perhaps enter there some day !" Placed on this rich 
territory, of which he was the Christopher Columbus, M. Scribe gave himself up 
at lus ease to this paradox, which ha& suited his purpose admirably. The sim- 
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pie secret of his success has consisted in taking exactly the opposite of the com- 
edies written before him. There was a comedy of Voltaire's, called Nanine. 
This Nanine, a girl of no birth, marries a great lord and is happy ; M. Scribe 
takes in hand the defence of the opposite opinion, and writes the Manage de 
Raison, to prove that the son of a general would be very foolish to marry the 
daughter of a soldier. In the Premieres Amours, M. Scribe ridicules all the 
fine, sweet sentiments of youth, with which so many pretty comedies have been 
composed. The Demmselle a Marier is* never so charming, as when she has no 
thought of marriage. Le plus beau jour de la Vie is full of torments and mis- 
eries. And it is always thus ; when he has a comedy to write, this original man 
takes up the side of long>established truth. In case of need, he would under- 
take to defend, not the misanthrope, which Fabre d'Eglantine has done before 
him, but even the Tartufe. Thanks to this ingenious subversion of the action, 
the story, and the persons of his comedy, M. Scribe has discovered the art of 
making his audience attentive. And as besides, he writes quite simply, without 
knowing how to write ; as his dialogues are full of ordinary genius ; as with all 
his wit, he is not more witty than the rest of the world ; the most complete 
success has attended this happy man ; he has at once attained that popularity 
which is least contested and least contestable in France — ^he has been at the 
same time, celebrated and rich. The Dutchess de Berri adopted him as her 
poet, and the Gymnase sustained by clever comedians, made expressly for this 
comedy, finished by replacing the Theatre Fran(;;ais. The success of M. Scrjbe 
las.ed as long as the restoration. But the revolution of July came ; immediately 
the Thedtre de Madame was nothing more than the Gymaiase Dramafique. 
The box in which the amiable princess so often appeared, that royal box into 
which it was a great honor to be admitted, was empty. Then M. Scribe, faith- 
]es9 as the bird whose nest is destroyed, took his flight elsewhere. The Theatre 
Fran9ais, which he had so roughly opposed, eagerly opened its doors to the 
Cald6ron of 1830. Then M. Scribe composed vaudevilles in five acts, and 
without couplets, which the Theatre Fran^ais calls comedies. At the same 
time, the Opera and the Opera Comique secured the illustrious inventor; Mey- 
erbeer and Auber would have no poems but his ; to. the latter he gave Robert 
le Diable, to the former the Domino Noir. As for the Gymnase, when it found 
itself left, to its own strength, it dispensed most easily with its poet. The spirit 
of the master had remained everywhere, within the walls, and on the outside 
of the walls. Boufife, that excellent comedian, who had never been in the 
Bchool of M. 'Scribe, set himself seriously to work, to play comedies which 
were almost serious. Thus, every one went on-^the Gymnase without M. 
Scribe, M . Scribe without the Gymnase— only, as it is not right that every- 
thing should succeed with ungrateful men, M. Scribe was obliged to enter 
the French Academy, where he pronounced a discourse in M. de Buffon's 
style. Thus was her royal highness the Dutchess de Berri avenged I Assuredly, 
M. Scribe would not be in the Academy, if his first protectress was not at Goritz. 
You have still in the same line, several other theatres, which I have forgotten, 
just as I forgot the Opera Comique ; for instance, the Porte Saint Martin, a 
theatre which still remembers Frederick Lemaitre and Madame Dorval. There 
were produced, in all their first fervor, the romantic Melpomena, the modem 
drama, the burlesques upon Shakspere ; there, were worn many a silk dress, many 
a good lance of Toledo, many a gauntlet, and many a suit of armor. There were 
played, almost at the same time, the Auberge des Adrets, a drama in which theft 
and assassination become the subject of the most delightful pleasantry, and the 
Faust of Goethe ! There, have appeared rope-dancers, Bayaderes, Hercules, 
and learned animals. There, the monkey Jocko was seen, and all Paris melted 
into tears at the misfortunes and death of poor Jocko ; in this same theatre was 
exhibited the elephant Kionny, whose pretty tricks and good manners were quite 
the fashion ; then nameless crimes, the life of Napoleon the Great, ballets, vaude- 
villes, the bagnio, the scaffold, the whole of the Middle Age, M. Alexandre Du- 
mas, and M. Victor Hugo And all this trouble and care, all these par- 
adoxes and murders, to centre in a little theatre, where people no longer eat any- 
thing but strawberries and cream, and nothing is acted but the pastorals and the 
idyls of the Chevalier de Florian ! 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

DIFFSKENT CLAS8B8 OF SOCIETY. 

We told you, then, that after passing the Gymnase and the boulevard Pois- 
soniere, we no longer found the same appearances, the same literature, or the 
same people. In this country of equahty, nothing is blended ; each is in its 
place, everything in its station. Each step you take, seems to carry you into 
new regions. I know not what presentiment warns you of this change, but so it 
is. Already on this same line of the boulevards, the population is altered. The 
helmet, the blouse, the apron, and the round cap, which dare not make their 
appearance five hundred steps higher, have taken up their abode in these lati- 
tudes. Above, you were with the aristocrats, here you are among the people. 
The people do not inhabit these boulevards, but they live and reign here, they 
expend all their money and their wit here ; in this spot the fete is complete, and 
our good people have nothing more to wish. Ambulatory kitchens offer them 
at any hour, the dishes they prefer to all others, fried potatoes and salt pork ; 
while barley-water sellers constantly invite them, with the harmonious sound, of 
their little bells. For their evening's amusement, they have the low theatres, 
where dramas are acted, which, as far as I know, can not be too much loaded 
with events, accidents, sudden changes of fortune, revolutions, deaths, births, 
terrors, and convulsions of every kind, to please the taste of their habitual spec- 
tators. I could tell you of a certain play applauded for a whole year, on this 
part of the boulevard, which is emphatically called the boulevard of crime ; but 
we must acquaint you with the mischief done to these feeble minds, by the lam- 
entable spectacle of all the vices, all the paradoxes, and all the bad passions, 
which the theatre summons to its aid. 

I have visited one of the most frightful prisons in Paris, called La Force, 
This prison was formerly the hotel of the dukes de la Force, a noble and illus- 
trious house, much fallen, as you may see, and stripped of its ancient grandeur. 
Within these walls, have dwelt the greatest lords of French history. At that 
time, all was joy, pleasure, in treacherous prosperity around these famous noble- 
men ; love, ambition, poetry, painting, and music, all the fine arts, were eager to 
attend their proud masters. Now, this palace of opulence and grandeur is 
nothing but a dirty abyss, filled with darkness, confusion, and grinding of teeth. 
It is no longer a house built for men ; it is an iron cage made expressly for wild 
beasts. Shut up within these formidable walls, the prisoners are seen variously 
occupied ; this one is lying with his face on the ground, meditating theft and 
murder ; that one, in a feverish agitation, turns and returns incessantly in his 
melancholy enclosure, as if he sought a chink through which to escape. A third 
roars with laughter, while clenching his fists with the convulsion of rage. AD 
the ferocious desires of the tiger, you will find without trouble, in these terrible 
figures ; but these vilest of criminals have never known remorse, and that is why 
I hesitate to call them men. 

But what is most melancholy in this sad place, is to see, in the side jail — ^not 
men, not even young men — but mere children. Unhappy beings ! they were 
early brought to this abyss ; some from an imitation of parental example ; others, 
because they have never known a mother's kiss ; the largest number from hav- 
ing at an early age frequented these inmioral shops, where comedy and melo- 
drama sell, for the lowest possible sum, their lessons of infamy and vice. One 
of the managers of the pison, a grave man, with much of that serious good 
sense which is acquired by the contemplation of so much miisery, said to us, "1 
am thankful to say, I have nothing to do with poetry or the theatre ; I never saw 
a melo-drama played twice in my life ; I do not know the name of a single actor 
or actress. For twenty years I have been shut up in these walls, myself more 
a prisoner than all the prisoners committed to my care ; but nevertheless I know, 
as well as those who take the greatest interest in the matter, all the faults and 
crimes that are represented by any piece which has a great run at the theatre. 
Every time that these unhappy duldren arrive hese in unusual numbnrs, I aay 
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lo myself— assuredly they have just been extolling some great crime ; and T am 
never mistaken. For instance, since our men of genius have begun to give to 
the greatest villains, wit, grace, gayety, good manners, all the appearance of well- 
educated men^-every day there come to me fine little gentlemen in blaclc coats, 
whose cravat is most carefully tied, who wear hair-rings, write love-verses upon 
the walls, and talk of their good fortune just in the same way as the Duke de 
Caumont de la Force, whose hotel they now inhabit, would have talked in former 
days. Or else, the actors amuse themselves, in their theatres, by exalting beg- 
gars ; they laugh at the frightful holes and sanguinary spots of their cloaks ; they 
strut about insolently, in the garb of galley-slaves. And this is why my young 
bandits, hardly released a first time, return to me, covered with rags and wounds. 
When they first came here, they made verses ; on their second appearance, they 
talk the vilest cant that ever was invented in their cellars by the gypsies, the ban- 
ditti, the lepers, the hypocrites, and all the frightful inhabitants of the Cour des 
Miracles. This cant is such a beautiful language, such an exquisite mixture of 
vice and vulgarity ! Thus the wits of the time have made it fashionable. They 
have revealed all its mysteries, they have found out its dialect, its chronology, 
its dictionary, and its grammar, as they did formerly for the poetry of Charles 
d'Orleans, or King Rene. But, sir, what a misfortune that so superior a mind 
as M. Victor Hugo's, for instance, has not understood all the danger of such 
sophistry ! Thanks to him, and thanks to Vidocq — for, to be just, Vidocq be- 
gan before M. Hugo — the cant which thieves scarcely dared to whisper in their 
most profound darkness, is now become quite the thing in the fashionable world. 
There is no well-educated girl, in a good school, who does not pride herself 
upon knowing some words of it. There is no young man of g4)od family who 
has not some acquaintance with it. In all the books of our fashionable writers, 
does not this cant find a place ? In all the plays, is not the principal conversa- 
tion carried on in this language? People no longer murder on the highway, 
but an fait suer le chine, scms le grande trimarU It is no longer blood that is 
spilt, but raisin^. To speak is to agiter le chiffon rouge* The guillotine is the 
Vahhaye de monte-d-regret. The passion for this frightful neologism has been 
pushed to such an extent, that the songs composed by these characters for the 
women they love, are sought out from the prisons, and these songs are sung in 
the best parts of the city. What a strange pleasure, thus to love to approach 
the mrfst vulgar thoughts and imaginations I What a strange passion for well- 
bred people, who would not for any money drink out of the saucer of a galley- 
slave, or share his bread, to adopt without shame the vilest productions of his 
mind, and the most frightful dreams of his heart ! I acknowledge, sir, that all 
this makes me indignant. But what can we do, except to hold ourselves always 
ready to receive the thieves and assassins who are made such by these literary 
excesses. Do not think, however, that gray as I am growing, I am hardened 
against this misery. No, certainly not. Let the bandits of forty years old come 
to the prison of La Force, as to the ante-chamber of the scaffold, or the galleys 
— it matters little to me ; they are hardened men, with whom nothing can be 
done, hearts of iron, which can not even be broken. But, to see enter, criminals 
of fifteen years old, thieves who have not arrived at years of discretion, children 
upon whom the whip ought to do justice, to ask them, as they enter, * Where 
do you come from V and to hear them reply, * I come from seeing men murder, 
stab, and steal, in the open theatre,* — this, sir, is a misery to which I can not ac- 
custom myself, old and steeled against it as I am." 

The speech of this good man has appeared to me the best literary dissertation 
that could possibly be made, upon the dramatic art, as it now exists among the 
French. There is no man of letters who has not read with a smile of pity the 
remarks of Voltaire against Shakspere, and the tragedy written by him for the 
Welsh. But what would Voltaire say, if he could know what they have made 
of Romeo, Juliet, Othello, Cornelia, King Lear, and all the charming or terrible 
beings created by the genius of this man? But we have stopped long enough 
upon this plague-spot of France, who yet reproaches England with her cock- 
fights, and Spain with her bull-baitings ! 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

NEW WONDERS IN PARIS. 

We have spoken enough of the theatre ; we will parsue our road. Let us 
leare the kitchens in the open air, the wandering melodies, the sellers of oranges 
or crumpets, M. Coupe Toujours, for instance. Let us plunge into the desert; 
and now tell me, by what endless succession of little resources, mysteries, and 
labors, these lazzaroni can manage, without working, without giving them- 
selves much trouble, or much uneasiness, ^o procure their bread of every day, 
and their theatre of every evening. This is one of the greatest wonders of the 
Parisian world, how is it that a man can, with very tittle work, be rich enough 
to want none of the necessaries of life, and to ]ive in idleness and pleasure. 

To this question, my Parisian host, who had been more than once, the kind 
companion of my poetical wanderings, answered with his usual goodness — You 
have asked me a question, which has occupied more than one statesman. A 
man ought to be a thorough Parisian, to resolve it properly ; but when that 
question is once resolved, you will understand a number of little facts, quite un- 
appreciated by the great travellers, who look only at a country, as a whole, without 
deigning to examine into details ; for it is, above all, by details, that you can 
compare, and judge, and better yet, that you can understand. The fact is, added 
my companion, that Paris is the only city in the world, where you meet at every 
step a crowd of inoffensive little trades, which are subject to no patent law, to no 
control, and which secure to the man who pursues them, an honest livelihood 
for the remainder of his days. These trades you meet everywhere, in this great 
city. 

In leaving your house, you necessarily pass before the porter's lodge. This 
lodge is a sort of niche on the ground floor, in which very often you would not 
put your dog. Imagine a space of seven or eight feet at most, in which very 
frequently, resides a whole family : the father making shoes, the mother reading 
romances ; the daughter spouting verses, the hope of the Th6toe Fran9ais : 
the eldest son, playing on the violin ; the youngest, mixing the colors of Eugene 
Delacroix. But do you know where all these children nestle ? how they came 
into the world ? how they have grown ? how they have lived ? Who knows ? 
who can tell ? — ^the fact is, they do live and grow up in a wonderful way. How- 
ever, cross the threshold of your door, and take care of that man who is groping 
in the kennel ; he is a regratteur ; he scrapes and scratches among the stones ; 
he will have nothing to do with the rags or the dirt of the street, these are articles 
of merchandise quite above our trafficker. He wants nothing but the nails lost 
from the horses' shoes, the small pieces of iron rubbed off the wheels by friction; 
he washes the mud of the city, as other slaves wash the golden sand of Mexico. 

When you have avoided the regratteur, and the water which he throws on either 
side, you generally stumble upon the commissioner of the quarter. The com- 
missioner of the quarter is usually a good, portly man, with a broad chest, large 
shoulders, and black beard ; you are sure, from his very looks, that he is a man 
at ease, who owes nothing to any one, but to whom much is owing, and who is 
not without a fund in reserve for bad days : he is servant to us all, he belongs 
to all the houses, and goes in and out, at pleasure. 

He is the faidiful and worthy depository of more than one little secret, for 
which he might be paid a good price, but he never sells the secrets of any one. 
For the rest, he is as independent as a servant who belongs to several masters; 
active, indefatigable, sober, patient, curious, but curious only for his own amuse- 
ment; always at your service, always ready to oblige, and that, with the same 
zeal, whether on affairs of love or business. No street in Paris would be com- 
plete, without its commissioner to itself, by the side of its grocer and its wineseUer. 

Farther off, on the Pont Neuf, on the Quai de la Greve, outside wandering 
or stationary shops, without patent, but not without approbation, you will meet 
a crowd of industrious people, always occupied, who cross each other in every 
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sense, but without confusion ; — one, leaning upon his stall of a square foot, 
sohcits the favor of restoring for a sou its lustre to your tarnished boots ; another, 
calls yoiir shaggy dog with a hoarse voice, wishing to' crop him; this one sup- 
plies you with matches, that one with pins, and that old man gains his living by 
selling barley sugar. But do not fancy, that this kind of industry is within the 
reach of men, in all parts of the world ; it is only fitted for the Parisian ; it is 
only he who understands, and loves, and knows how to appreciate at their just 
value, all these little accommodations. It is only a Parisian, who, impelled by 
the thirst of a warm summer's day, stops the honest seller of cocoas, who chats 
with him while wiping his plated mug, who has . it filled to the very brim, and 
asks the change from his ten centimes, after having drank and talked to the value 
of at least two sous. And just in the same way, the Parisian is the only person 
to talk with a fishwoman, play the agreeable with an oyster-seller, and not pro- 
voke an ambulatory cook, while cheapening his meal. You should never ridicule 
little trades ; thanks to them, the Parisian has remained the sole master of his 
native city. Little trades sell him at a cheap rate the fine clothes, and furniture 
of the rich ; gather for him,^roses in summer, violets in spring, and apples for 
winter; they put him on a level with all fortunes; they give him the means of 
satisfying all his desires ; it is to them, that the Parisian owes his prosperity, his 
house, his servants, and his carriage. Lately, these little trades have given to 
each Parisian, a large carriage with two or three horses, always at his orders, 
always ready to take him to the various parts of the city. Careless and idle man ! 
. To please the Parisian, the omnibus conductor wears a livery, and the coachman 
takes every possible care of his vehicle. Does he not carry the greatest of all 
the great lords in Europe, the Parisian of Paris? 

In Paris, thanks to little trades, there is nothing withoiit two extreme prices, 
the dear and the cheap ; there is no medium. Look at the Opera, which is so 
expensive ; but for a franc, in the Hue Vivienne, an excellent orchestra will play 
you, during four hours, the most beautiful symphonies of Beethoven, the sweetest 
melodies of Mozart. And not only do little trades apply to the necessities of 
life, and to those luxurious wants which have become a necessity, but they also 
take up the strongest and most unexpected caprices, of the character and mind 
of man. For instance, Catherine wishes to write to her good friend, John, who 
is with the army at Algiers ; Catherine can not write, but for four sous, she 
will send Charles John a letter, full of the best ch9sen words and the sweetest 
hopes, on fine glazed paper with an armorial seal ; two sous more, fair Catherine, 
and you could have written to your lover, in good Alexandrine verses. 

What a trade is that of M. Fumade, the dealer in phosphoric matches ! that 
of M- Hunt, the manufacturer of blacking ! or M. Coupe Toujours, the cake- 
seller, who prizes his stall of two square feet, as highly as a notary does his study. 
The man who gives holy water at the church, thinks as ihuch of himself as 
though he were a peer of France. On the portal of a church, you will find more 
than one beggar, who is an elector in his own quarter ; the chair-letter has seve- 
ral times lent the vicar twenty crowns, to buy a new cassock. Everything is a 
trade in Paris ; it is a trade to opeji the door of the carriages, after the play is 
over ; it is a trade to mend the piano broken by the little girl who has just left 
school ; it is a trade to serve as a witness at the Palais de Justice, to carry water, 
to manufacture tooth-picks, and paper collars. What do you want ? what is the 
fancy which has seized you? Do you wish a rose for your button-hole ? they 
will sell you a single rose. In the season, you will find violets for a sous, on tl^e 
Pont des Arts. Follow me along the quay, and you may have a thick volume 
in octavo, for the price often bunches of violets. 

Even usury, infamous usury, has made itself a little trade, to rob the unfortu- 
nate more easily. Usury dresses itself in an old cassock, and takes the form of 
a grocer, near the markets ; it lends six francs, to receive six francs five centimes 
at the eod of the day. 

And this, my dear sir, is the way people live in Paris ; when a man has not a 
great trade, he lives by a small one ; the only important thing is to exercise a 
little trade, whatever it may be, with honor««md good faith. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THB PLACE ROTALE. 

We were at this point of oiir conversation, when my guide, taming abraptlj, 
changed at once the direction of my road and my ideas. ** But," said I, ** where 
are we going ? why this sndden turn ? Did yon not intend to take me to the end 
of this immense avenue ? I would fain know the whole history of the Boule- 
vards ; I have already traversed a great part of them, I have seen their solitudes 
and their thickly-populated corners, their riches and their misery, their hungry 
inhabitants, and those who are rolling in luxury. I intended this evening to stop 
upon the former site of the Bastille : do you see anything to prevent this plan ?" 
— ** We will return there presently," said my guide, " but I have too high an 
opinion of you, to believe that you will not wish to examine one of the most cu- 
rious spots in the Paris of former days. The Place Royale is close by, and we 
must not pass without seeing it.'* So saying, we entered this vast space of old 
and noble houses, which you would take for one single palace, the walls of 
which surround the garden. In this garden rises, as in its rightful kingdom, the 
equestrian statue of Louis XIII., son of Henry the Great, and father of Louis 
the Great. Within these walls, have lived and thought, the rarest minds, the 
finest geniuses, the most delightful raillers, the most elegant gentlemen, of that 
singular epoch which preceded so closely — as'if to announce it — ^the seventeenth 
French century. The Place Royale, where nothing is now heard except the 
beautiful httle children of M. Victor Hugo, the poet, still remembers with love, 
and pride, and gratitude, that it was formerly inhabited, or at least traversed, by 
diose great names before which every one bows .* Larochefaucauld, Mademoi- 
scUc de Lafayette, the Dutchess de Lesdigui^res, the Prince de Cond^, Moli^re, 
St. Vincent de Paule, La Fontaine, the Duke de Montausier, M. de Thou, and 
M. de St. Marc. What a strange drama has passed within this enclosure ! 
what an incredible heap of papers and proper names ! Here came Marion De- 
lorme, who was sick of love, and Ninon de TEnclos, the sweetest child of £pi- 
curns, and Chapelle, and Bachaumont, and Mademoiselle Delaunay, and Made- 
moiselle Polallion, Madame de Montausier, Madame de Gondran, Madame de 
Vervins, Marshal Desfiat, Feather Joseph, Cardinal de Richelieu, Marshal de 
Biron, Marshal de Roquelaire, the Marquis de Pisani, the Duke de Bellegarde, 
the Baron de Thermes, the Princess de Conti, the poet Desportes, the Duke de 
Joyeuse, who was a great patron of clever men. Cardinal Duperron, the friend 
of Desportes, the archbishop of Sens, the duke of Sully, Mademoiselle and 
M. de Senectere — ^the former beautiful and finely proportioned, who knew every- 
thing that was going on, and who was almost a woman of letters — and her brother 
Senectere, the spy of Richelieu, the friend of Mazarin ; Marshal de la Force, at 
whose hotel we were, a short time sinqe : on St. Bartholomew's day, he was left 
among the dead. He was a great friend of Henry IV., and but little of a cour* 
tier ; and was eighty-nine when he wished to be married for the fourth time, 
alleging that being no longer able to hunt, it was impossible for him to live alone 
in the country : Francois Malherbe, the pensioner of Catherine de M^dicis ; the 
Viscountess d'Orchies ; M. des Yvetots, who delighted in dressing in the most 
extraordinary way ; and M. de Guise, the son of Balafr6. Here was the Con- 
stable de Luynes, the assassin and the successor of Marshal d*Ancre ; Marshal 
d'Estrees, the worthy brother of his six sisters ; President de Chevry, Monsieur 
de Sully's jester ; Monsieur d*Aumont, the visionary, who was so welcome at 
the hotel Rambouillet; Madame de Reniez ; her daughter, Madame de Gironde ; 
and Monsieur de Turin, that inflexible magistrate. King Henry said to him 
one day, " Monsieur de Turin, I wish M. de Bouillon to gain his action." — 
" Sire," answered the worthy man, " nothing is easier ; I will send the action to 
you, and you shall judge it yourself." Thus spoke my companion ; and seeing 
that I was astonished at this great number of names, ** Ah," said he, ** since we 
are in the Place Royale, you must pardon my returning to the great names of 
former days. I delight in going back to the history of a society which no longer 
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exists." Never, indeed, at any epoch, have there been foand. more important 
characters : the Chancellor de Bellievre, who never was angry ; Madame de 
Puysieux, who sang before Cardinal Richelieu all kinds of pretty songs, which 
made him laugh immoderately ; the princess of Orange, and the Duke de May- 
enne. Who else ? Madame d^Aiguiilon, the cardinsd's niece, who was so ava- 
ricious ; Marshal de Breze, who obeyed his servant ; Marshal de la Meilleraie, a 
great besieger of cities ; and King Louis XIII., of whom we will not speak. 
You have," at the same time, the duke of Montmorency, a liberal, excellent 
man, quite ignorant of war : what a cruel death overtook him I Do not forget 
Beautru, one of the fine spirits of the time ; he was bold, insolent, a great 
player, a thorough libertine, and an outrageous slanderer, but loved by Caidinal 
Richelieu for his boldness. 

Silence ! Do you not hear the sound of the violin ? — ^it is Maugard, the caidi- 
nal's violin-player. This Maugard was a clever fellow, full of invention and 
witty tricks, and, in spite of his poverty, as proud as though he had been a rich 
poet. Does there not seem a pastoral air around you ? the meadows are before 
you, the bleating lambs call their mothers ; it is Racan singing his idyls : picture 
to yourself a gentleman shepherd — ^he was the worthy disciple of Malherbe, and 
really a man of genius, but very absent. The day he was received into the 
academy, he made his appearance with a paper which his dog had torn. " This," 
said he, *Ms my speech. I can not recopy it, and I do not know it by 
heart." 

Then there is La Fontaine, the greatest poet in France. > But we will not 
speak of him ; he only passed under the shadow of the Place Royale, it was too 
full of affected women and red heels ; he wanted more solitude and silence. 
Neither must we forget Bois Robert, one of the kings of the Place Royale, who 
very soon learned to fawn upon the cardinal. He was a buffoon, but he amused 
his master ; we will, however, do him this justice : Bois Robert never injured 
any one : he consoled the afflicted, and visited more than one who was in the 
Bastille. When once he had taken you under his protection, you were well 
off; he had the courage never possessed by flatterers ; to serve you, he would dare 
to displease the master : and besides this, buffoon as he was, he was the founder 
of the French Academy. 

" You find me long in my stories," said my companion, " but when in this 
frivolous Paris, we happen to find ourselves in the centre of an illustrious place, 
through which the best society in the world has passed, why should we neglect 
to recall so many happy remembrances ? Why, since we are in the Place Roy- 
ale, should we not speak of the Marquis and Marchioness de Rambouillet ?" 
They certainly played aa important part in the world of former days. Before 
their time, every citizen*s house was built thus : first, a great staircase ; on one 
side of the staircase a parlor, and on the other side a bedroom. The marchion-* 
ess was the first to change the position of the staircase, so as to have a long suc- 
cession of saloons ; she made the doors and windows as much larger as possible, 
placing them, for the first time, opposite each other. To this house repaired 
all the choice minds of the court and the city. Then was founded that great 
power called cattserie. The Marchioness de Rambouillet was young and beau- 
tiful, she had a clear mind, lively conversation, and could amuse her friends ex- 
ceedingly well. Moliere, it is true, in a fit of ill humor, denounced the wit of 
the affected ladies ; but whatever might be the rapture of Cathos, of Madelon, 
aild of Mascarille, it can not be denied that the French language, then scarcely 
commenced, gained much in grace from being spoken by the best society. 
This lady was truly one of the first to give the signal for the great age ; besides, 
she was the mother of Madame de Montausier,'that clever woman, who wrote 
so many good pages under the name of Voiture. To her belonged that beau- 
tiful book called " La Guirlande de Julie," which the Dutchess d'Uz^s, her 
granddaughter, bought at such an enormous sum. Neither must we forget 
Madame d*Hyeres, so amiable in her folly ; the sister of Madame de Montausier^ 
Mademoiselle de Rambouillet ; and Mademoiselle Paulet, who played the lute 
better than any one, and with whom the Chevalier de Guise was so desperately 
in love. It is a singular fact, and one not generally known, that Mademoiselto 
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Paolet, elegant, jpretiy, a good musician, a genius, courageous, and proud, was 
the first person in France who was called a lioness. Now, the title of lioness is 
an honorable one ; a woman who is not a lioness thinks herself disgraced. Mad- 
emoiselle Paulet was not so proud, and was very angry with Voiture, but the 
name still clung to her. 

Voiture was the son of a wine-seller, a genius, fond of love and play, but pre- 
ferring the latter to the former. He treated the greatest lords with the most ex- 
traordinary freedom and want of ceremony. It was he who said — on hearing 
Bossuet, at fourteen years oW, preach his first sermon at the Hotel de Rambouil- 
let, a quarter of an hour before midnight — »* I never heard a person preach so 
early or so late." Here also came, full of pride and learning, President Jean- 
nin, who dared to defend Laon against Henry IV. After the peace, Henry IV. 
wished to attach him to himself, saying, that if he had so faithfully served a little 
prince, he was equally capable of serving a great king. One day, when the queen- 
mother sent him a large sum of money, the president returned it to her, saying 
that a regent could dispose of nothing, while her son was a minor. But the 
further we go, the more these men of past days appear before us. M. Gombaut, 
the bishop of Venice, M. Gombaut the poet, whom Madame de Rambouillet 
used to call the ** handsome gloomy being." His greatest annoyance was for 
people to know his poverty, and his friends therefore used to make him believe 
that the money they gave him was sent to him by the king. Combaut had all the 
penury and all the pride of a poet. Chapelain was quite the contrary ; he was 
the most extolled, the richest, and the worst-dresped of all the wits of the day. 
How satire attacked this poor man ! There was also at that time the queen of 
Poland, poor queen ! and the Dutchess de Croix, the daughter of Madame 
d*Urfe. Make room ! make room ! here is Marshal de Bassompierre, the great- 
est genius at court. The queen forgives him all his folly. Cardinal de Roche- 
faucauld and Chancellor Seguier shake hands, while Jodelet begins to sell beards 
for the parliament of Metz, which has just been composed of young men. My 
ladies Rohan will to-day pay a visit to Madame de la Maisonfort. Dumoustier, 
the draughtsman, loses his time in telling stories. President Le Coigneux runs 
after all the beautiful women. M. d'Emery, the financier, the friend of Ma- 
rion Delorme, who gained nine milhons in ten years. Marion, proud. and 
extravagant, died at thirty-nine years of age, leaving twenty thousand crowns 
worth of lace, and not a sou in ready money. He who passes yonder is Pascal ; 
this man, to whom men bow so low, is Marshal de I'Hopital. You would 
have liked the Countess de La Suze, who wrote such sweet verses and such 
touching elegies ; the pretty Madame de Liancourt, a model for mothers ; Pres- 
ident Nicolai, whose youth was so stormy ; and Father Bourdaloue and Father 
Massillon. And what would you say of Madame Pillon, who was sincerity it- 
self-— a simple citess, who for her wit and piquant sallies was equally dreaded in 
the city and at court ? And Madame de Moutan, whose hands were as beauti- 
ful as the queen's ; and Madame d'Ayvah, so passionate that she was very near 
stabbing her daughter. And among the clever men, M. Costar. One day, 
Madame deLongueville was passing through this same Place Royale ; her chair 
broke, and a footman presented himself to assist the dutchess. " Whose ser- 
vant are you ?" said she. " M. Costar's, madame." — " And who is this M. Cos- 
tar ?"— " A genius, madame." — " Who says so ?" — " If you do not believe me, 
madame, take the trouble of asking M. Voiture." — " Like master, like man," 
said the dutchess, seeing this footman so noble and so well bred. 

Then think, sir, that among these men whom the Marais recalls to us, we must 
reckon Cardinal de Retz and Manage; M. de Roquelaure, and Madame de la 
Roche-Guyon sung by Benserade, and La Serre and La Calprenede. But 
alas ! we must finish. You can not understand the mighty power of one single 
woman — Madame de Cornuel, for instance. She was wit personified. She said 
of religion, at that time, that it ** was not dying, but only declining." In point 
of wit you have Scarron, and Madame Scarron, and Mademoiselle Scuderi, 
and Mademoiselle de Sta^l. But we must finish. We must not, however, qmt 
this little comer, where so much grace, and wit, and love, have been lavished, 
without saluting with our looks and our regret, the H6tel Camavalete. From 
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this DOW deserted home, formerly proceeded the most beautiful language France 
ever spoke, that of Madame de Sevigne. 

Such was the history of the Place Royal, the history of the Paris of former 
days. I acknowledge, that this way of inyoking the phantoms of so many peo- 
ple, the honor of French literature and society, appeared to me singular and 
interesting. We only came here for architectural details, and we have found a 
whole history ; this is a double profit. Besides, it is time to call up these re- 
membrances. The quarter of the Marais, after having been the centre of the 
city, is now only a faubourg. Demolishers take possession of these beautiful 
hotels, and break them with hatchets and axes. There is, near the Temple, a 
whole street, the Hue Chapon, where you may buy retail, the most ancient 
houses of the oldest quarters, from the stones of their foundations to the slates 
which cover the roof. All is sold, the floors, the hangings, the glasses, the 
mantlepieces, the slightest ornaments in wood or stone. Thus have disappeared 
one after the other, nearly all the best houses of the sixteenth century. This 
done, the architect comes, and in place of these rich hotels, builds an immense 
house, in which assemble all sorts of people, who never met even in the street* 
and who by the power of neighborhood, are condemned to live and die, in such 
numbers under the same roof. But what does that signify, provided appear- 
ances are saved ? 

We again returned to the boulevards, a little lower down than the spot from 
which we diverged, and found ourselves almost opposite* the church of Saint 
Louis. Here again the boulevard changed its appearance : the crowd was less 
eager, the theatres disappeared altogether ; on our left was a vast open space ; 
and yet on this spot, the impetuous Beaumarchais erected a house for himself, 
a splendid house, surrounded by magnificent gardens. How strange ! that the 
author of the Manage du Figaro should build his house on the site of the Bas- 
tille ! the Bastille which suddenly staggers like a tipsy man, while a writer of 
pamphlets proudly comes to plant his tent in this formidable place. 

These are strong contrasts. So much power and strength, walls so thick, 
cannon, dungeons the very name of which is enough to make you shudder with 
fright ; bridges, battlements, keepers, horrible labyrinths, crossed and recrossed 
by a hundred thousand little dark windings, the wooden cage placed there by 
Louis XL ; terrible stones, before which the proudest heads bow — all these feU 
in one day. On the morrow, a simple writer, a comedy-maker, an active, witty, and 
ostentatious talker, came to choose some of the beautiful stones, from all this 
rubbish, to build for himself a real palace : upon this site of tears, and captivi- 
ties, and misery, M. Beaumarchais laid out gardens, dug grottoes, planted trees ; 
gold, painting, sculpture, all the fine arts vied with each other, in adorning this 
; magnificent dwelling. Unfortunately, the house of the poet has been taken 
away, as well as the Bastille. Of this beautiful edifice, where so much wit, 
laughter, and money, were expended, not a trace remains. A canal has been 
dug across the delightful gardens ; industry has done for Beaumarchais*s house, 
what the revolution did for the Bastille. Industry also breaks, changes, demol- 
ishes, and overthrows. What an exquisite house has she here ruined ! what 
ceilings has she demolished ! what vases, what pannels, what glasses, what col- 
umns ! 

At this word columns, I began to smile. My companion asked what amused 
me ? Then I repeated to him a story, which I had heard on the passage from 
New York to Havre. You know that in such a voyage, people are not very 
particular about their stories, but readily amuse themselves with all they hear. 
If an hour can be whiled away by the adventure, it is welcome,^ The person 
who gave me the following account, was the architect of the Opera Comique, a 
well-read judicious man, who loves architecture with an intense passion. Apro- 
pos of the French mania for building Grecian temples, raising columns, and 
imitating the public places of Athens, without considering either the clouds, or 
the rain, or the fog, or the gray dark sky of the people of the north, the amia- 
ble artist had invented the story, which you will find in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE ENOUSHlfAN'S VISIT TO PARIS. 

A YOUNGER brother of Lord S , the honest and learned vicar of a village 
near London, had taken leave of his people, to pay a visit to Paris, the city of 
foondersy as it was called there. This Englishman, though very ieamed, was a 
man of exquisite taste, but somewhat absent in mind. For a long time, he had 
had a great wish to see, and to perambulate, and to study the great capital. At 
last he arrived in Paris, on one of those clear summer nights, which have al- 
most the transparency of day. After having walked our streets for some time, 
followed by a man carrying bis baggage, he ordered his guide to take him to a 
good hotel. ' Led by him to a comfortable house, oui Englishman passed the 
night ; but what strange dreams appeared before his eyes ! He did not rouse 
himself till ten o*clock in the morning, so badly had he slept. He then dressed 
himself in haste, fearing lest Paris had taken flight, and went out without know- 
ing the name of the street, or of the hotel where he had passed the night. His 
emotion was so great, his curiosity so strongly excited, that he walked for a long 
time, to the right, to the left, before him, through a thousand streets great and 
small, through a thousand passages and a thousand turnings; he went and came, 
he returned, he passed bridges, he stopped, he admired, he was astonished ; in 
a word, he wandered so far and so long, that at the end of three good houre* 
walking, he was far from his hotel, lost — ^thoroughly lost, without any means of 
recovering himself. What should he do ? 

Happily, this worthy William S was a man of much composure, which 

did not forsake him, even on this, his first day of enthusiasm and wandering. 
As soon as he perceived that he bad really lost himself in this great city, he be- 
gan to reflect on the best liieans of discovering this street, of the name of which 
he was in perfect ignorance, and this hotel which he might be said to have 
scarcely seen, except at night. Remember, that in this hotel he had left his 
clothes. What do I say ? his clothes ! he had left his name and passport. His 
name and passport ? he had left his personal liberty. His personal liberty ? he 
had left better than that, he had left his purse. It was a grave and pressing 
emergency. 

To tell the truth, the first moment of confusion and embarrassment was most 
painful. But our hero was not discouraged. He waited where he was^till 
chance should bring him some worthy, honest Frenchman — honest enough to 
encourage him, acute enough to give him good counsel. Just then, chance, 
which is not always an enemy, sent that way a kind, clever young man, who had 
studied architecture at Rome, and who after having built upon paper at the 
school, I know not how many temples, studies, theatres, amphitheatres, baths, 
aquedudts, porticoes, lyceums,parthenons, pantheons, etc., etc., thought himself 
only too happy, to have chimneys to repair, and houses to replaster in the Rue 
Moufietard. 

The stranger accosted the young artist with the smile of an honest man, 
which is perhaps the best recommendation one can have, in any city, or in any 
latitude. 

** Sir," said the Englishman, " will you be kind enough to listen to me with 
indulgence, and not laugh too much at my simplicity. Sir, I am an honest 
English clergyman, and had never quitted my village, until, urged by an unfor- 
tunate curiosity, I crossed the strait expressly and solely to see Paris. I arrived 
yesterday evening, and was taken to a hotel where I passed the night. This 
morning, in my enthusiasm, and my desire to see everything, I left my hotel, 
without remembering that I must return there this evening ; so that I am lost, 
hungry, and . . . ." 

" Sir," said the architect to the Englishman, "the case is an awkward one. 
Let us begin by breakfast." 

And they entered a cafe. 

While breakfasting, the young man said to the Englishman, " Well, sir ! have 
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yon not at least some indications by the help of which we can discover between 
us this street and this hotel?" 

^*Sir," said the Englishman, with a strange look of assurance, ^' that is just 
what I was about to tell you, when you offered me breakfast so apropos. I am 
not as utterly lost as you may perhaps think me ; for now I remember perfectly 
that the house where I passed the night is near a kind of Grecian temple, which 
I saw shining in the moon*s light ; you know, sir, large white colunms mingled 
with flights of steps, the whole being surmounted by long stove funnels, which, 
to tell you the truth, appeared to me but little Athenian." 

At these words the young artist who thoroughly understood all the mysteries 
and all the secrets of our architecture, burst into a long flt of laughing. 

**What!" said he to the amazed Englishman, have you no other indications 
than that? Do you not know whether there was a butcher or a perfumer in 
your street? You are no nearer your mark, sir!" 

*'Sir," said the Englishman, looking somewhat piqued, "does it so happen in 
your country that there are fewer butchers* shops than Grecian temples ?" 

" Exactly so, sir. In Paris we know the number of our butchers' stalls ; 
there are only three hundred ; but we do not know the number of our Grecian 
temples. But stop, said he, you and I will soon try the truth of this ; and we 
have not much time left for visiting all our Grecian temples." 

And they immediately set about seeking for this hotel situated at the comer 
of a Grecian temple. 

They were then not far front the Theatre Italien, which is certainly a Grecian 
temple, with white columns surmounted by magnificent stove funnels. 

"Is that your temple ?" said he to the Englishman. 

"That's my temple!" answered he, joyfully. 

But alas ! if he had recognised his temple he could not find his hotel. 

" I told you 80 !" cried the triumphant artist. 

When they had made the entire tour of the Theatre Italien, and of these 
columns, the spaces between which are filled with joinery and windows, so useful 
are columns under our beautiful Grecian sky. 

" Do not be discouraged, sir," said the young man, " there is close by another 
Grecian temple." 

And turning to the right they went ^o the Madeleine. 

"Here is my Grecian temple!" said the Englishman,' with some uneasiness. 

"I am afraid this is not your Grecian temple," replied the artist; "it is a 
catholic church, sir." 

" You are right," said the Englishmen, wiien he had looked on both sides for 
his hotel, " this is not my Grecian temple." , 

" Shall we take a cabriolet?" replied his companion, "for we have so many 
Grecian temples to visit !" 

They mounted a cabriolet. By this time the Englishman felt rather confused. 

The architect, for an instant undecided to what Grecian temple to take Ihe 
stranger, began to remember that there was a hotel of Windsor or of London, 
of the Prince Regent, or some other national hotel, not far from the Chamber of 
Deputies, and so he led William to the chamber. 

" Sir," said he, " this is a magnificent Grecian lemple! look at the ccdumns! 
look at the flights of steps ! look at the stove funnels f" 
' " You are right," said the Englishman. " And stop, here is my hotel." 

But at this hotel de Windsor they did not r9cogni8e the Englishman. 

" We must look for another Grecian temple," said Ernest (our artist's 
name was Ernest). 

Ernest, who, in his capacity of a man of merit and talent, had a chimney to 
rebuild in the Rue de I'Odeon, took his companion to the Odeon. 

" Here," said he to the unfortunate William, " is another magnificent Gre- 
cian temple, ornamented with magnificent chimneys. It is a tragedy theatre, 
sir, and there is no lack of hotels in this neighborhood." 

But the Englishman recognised neither his hotel nor his Grecian temple. 

However Ernest remembered that there was at the Jardin des Plantes a master- 
mason who patronised him, and had made an appointment with him about some 
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work ; so he took the stranger to the Jardin des Plaotes, where the master-ma- 
SOD was about to build several Grecian temples ; Grecian temples for the pan- 
thers, Grecian temples for the crows, Grecian temples for the monkeys, Grecian 
temples for the elephant and the giraffe. 

** Master/' said Ernest to the master-mason, ** here is an Englishman who has 
lost himself from the neighborhood of a Grecian temple, and who can not find 
his hotel ; we have already seen several Athenian houses, and we come to ask 
you if you can tell us of some others ; for monsieur must find his hotel again 
by the aid of these temples." 

** My son,'* said the mason to Ernest, ** was I not right in telling you that 
Grecian temples were good for something, and that there was nothing but 
columns in architecture? See in what trouble this good Englishman would be, 
if he had not remarked this Grecian temple! Thanks to the white columns and 
the chimneys he will finish by finding his hotel, sooner or later ; he has only to 
look for it." 

** And that is exactly what we have been doing ever since the morning," said 
Ernest. 

** The Grecian temple," replied the mason, ** is the honor of the French city ; 
we shall never have columns enough in Paris. Have you seen the pretty litde 
Grecian-temple guard-houses that I built for the national guard. They are so 
many Grecian temples raised to the god Mars. Have you seen the Grecian- 
temple tombs that we erected in Pere la Chaise ? What Grecian temples ! 
Would you not say that they were the tombs of the sages of Greece ? I am 
the Phidias of the Pere la Chaise, I am the Vitruvius of the national guard ! 
Thus, since this Englishman has noticed our beautiful colonnades, we must not 
abandon him in his trouble. Do you happen to have taken him to the Pan- 
theon ?" 

^ The Pantheon is not a Grecian temple," cried Ernest. 

** It has beautiful columns all the same," replied the mason ** have 

you taken him to xhe Ecole de Medecine !" 

*<The Ecole de Medecine is not a Grecian temple," said Ernest. 

** It has beautiful columns, nevertheless," said the master-mason. 

*' Let us resume our route," said Ernest to the Englishman. 

And they went to the other extremity of the city, to Notre Dame de Lorette^ 
then to the barrier de Monceaux, a true Grecian temple raised to the god Oc- 
troi. Why not ? There was at Rome a temple raised to the god Crepitus. 

"Stop," said the young architect to the Englishman "there are in Paris forty- 
four barriers with Grecian columns, with variations ; they are all the same 
columns, straight, tortuous, or fluted, but always Grecian. You do not wish me 
to take you to these forty-four barriers, I suppose ?" 

" My friend," said the Englishman, sighing, " My Grecian temple is much 
larger than this Grecian temple, which has only one little chimney. You see 
me quite puzzled, and very unhappy !" 

But if the Englishman was unhappy, Ernest on his part began to be impa- 
tient. Where should he find this Grecian temple, and this colonnade descend- 
ed in a direct line from the Portico or the Parthenon ? 

" Shall we dine in the palais-royal ?" said the young man to William. 

They went to dine in the palais-royal. 

" Here are columns !" said Ernest to the Englishman. 

While dining, they heard people talking of M. Berryer, who is the column 
of the bar; M. de Lamartine, the column of the library; Mile. Fanny Ellsler 
and Mile. Taglioni, the two Ionic columns of the opera ; Mile. Mars, the col- 
umn of the Th^dtre Francais ; Meyerbeer and K'OSsini, the two columns of 
music ; and a crowd of other columns, parliamentary, eloquent, nervous, and 
governmental, enough to make a Grecian temple that would reach from Paris 
to St. Petersburgh. 

" Here are columns enough," said Ernest. 

When they had dined, they went for coffee to the Cafi des MUles-CoUmnes. 
The Englishman coTild bear it no longer. 

" Sir," said Ernest to him, " shall we go to the opera ? That is a Grecian 
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temple, at least ; it has several staircases, many columns, and above all, many 
chimneys. TjCt us go there." 

^''Bat at the opera I shall not find my hotel," said the Englishman. 

"'' At the opera," replied Ernest, ** you will find many Grecian temples.** 

In going to the opera, they crossed the Rue Richelieu. 

** Here is a temple half Grecian," said Ernest, as he pointed out the square 
columns of the Theatre Francais. « 

They passed before an overthrown building, pulled down only the day before. 

" Stop, sir," said Ernest, ** there was formerly on this spot, a magnificent 
Grecian temple : it was an expiatory monument for the Duke de Berri, so un- 
worthily assassinated, and whom the revolution of July has deprived of his mon- 
ument, just as it has suppressed the celebration of the twelfth of January, in 
memory of Louis XVI., the martyr king." 

However, it was late, the moon had risen. In passing the comer of the Rue 
Richelieu ; 

" I have it !" cried Ernest, transpoited with joy. 

And he led him to the Place de la Bourse, just opposite the Thedtre Vaudeville. 

" There is a Grecian temple !" said Ernest. 

** My Grecian temple was much larger," replied the Englishman. 

" In that case turn round," said Ernest. 

The Englishman wheeled about. Oh joy ! he was before that Grecian tem- 
ple called the Bourse. 

" This time, it is my Grecian temple," said the Engtishman. And he at once 
Altered his hotel. 

When he returned to his village, William was asked : ** What do you think 
of Paris?" 

** Paris," said he, *4s an assemblage of shops and Grecian temples." 

This story of the Grecian temple is not so ironical as might be supposed. 
Paris is in fact covered with these colonnades, which are only suited for Italy, 
where the sky is so beautifully blue, and the air so mild, and where the sun 
sheds so soft a lustre. 

But to return to our former subject. Every ten years, a new quarter rises in 
the midst of the city ; new streets proudly advance in a sWght line through 
gardens which they cut in two, and through the oldest hotels, which they over- 
dirow. All the elevations of the city, even those least accessible, have been thus 
violently conquered. With much more reason, the site of the Bastille has un- 
dergone the most formidable changes. Of this Bastille, the terror of the guilty, 
and above all, the terror of the democracy, nothing has remained, except the re- 
membrance. All its criminal stones have been dispersed here and there, and at the 
present moment, not the smallest chip can be found. Upon all this annihilation 
of strength and power, an elephant was first raised, which was to have remained 
there as a witness of the great conquests of 1792; the elephant unfinished, re- 
mains in a corner of the place, where no one looks at it, even to insult it. To 
make amends, they have erected here, a column in brass, to the memory of the 
heroes of July. So that at each of its two extremities, this immense boulevard 
boasts, there, of the column Vendome, here, of the column of July. But 
what a difference between the two monuments ! The noblest bronze proudly 
rises in the Place Vendome ; composed in the first instance of cannon taken 
from the enemy. The whole monument is loaded from top to bottom, with an 
infinite succession of ornaments, emblems, and battles, bas-reliefs in honor of 
the many armies, who died in aspiring after universal dominion ; and at the sum^ 
mit of this gigantic bronze, stands erect, the popular statue of the Emperor Na- 
poleon. At the Place de la Bastille, on the contrary, the column, instead of 
being bronze, is brass, and is composed of a succession of ornaments, cast be- 
forehand, and piled one upon the other; the sculptor had nothing to do with 
this erection by contract : but such is the power pf anything large in architec- 
ture, that this column, if looked at as a whole, produces a powerful efifect. You 
might call it a boundary, placed between the faubourg Saint Antoine and Paris. 
The faubourg Saint Antoine ! An awful word, and one which has resounded 
cruelly, in the annals of this people. From this street — extending so far, the 
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head of which reaches to the dnngeons of Vincennes, while its feet used for- 
merly to touch the ditches of the Bastille— Varied every day that frightful mul- 
titude, which excited, after its owd fashion, the vows, the fears, and the hopes of 
the nation of 1793. When it was said, in the city, ** Here is the faubourg !'' there 
was a sudden silence ; people hardly dared to speak, or breathe ; they waited for 
what was coming. Here is the faubourg ! Fear was at its height ; and on the 
road, what cries of the dying ; howniany innocent persons slaughtered, how 
many heads carried on the ends of sanguinary pikes, what denunciations for the 
scaffold on the morrow! The faubourg Saint Antoine was the lava, the fire, and 
the ashes of that burning volcano, which the breath of Bonaparte alone could 
extinguish. But what a surprise ! Of this uproar of former days, nothing now 
is to be perceived, neither noise, nor tumults, nor cries from the dying ; a long 
beautiful street filled with workmen at their labor, carriages passing, soldiers re- 
turning from the dungeon of Vincennes, the prison which Mirabeau left, to 
found a new liberty, upon the wreck of the throne ; this is all that remains of 
the faubourg Saint Antoine. Happy are those people who have seen thus re- 
duced to silence and repose, the most active and the most restless crater, of past 
and future revolutions ? 

Here we will stop in our journey through the boulevards ; to go farther, would 
be to retrace yur steps, and to return to the Jardin des Plantes and the Champ 
de Mars, and it seems to us, that you ought already to have a good idea of this 
magnificent belt, more rich and more varied than the belt of Venus. 
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THX SNVIROIfS OF PARIS. 



Most certainly that touiist would not have completely attained his object, who 
had not visited some of the environs with which Paris surrounds itself, in order 
to have a little air, and space, and sun. We arrived here, through the barrier 
de TEtoile, and could judge at once of the magnificence, the eclat, and the vari- 
ety, of the beautiful houses concealed in their gardens ; but if you wish to es- 
timate justly the luxury and diversity of the neighborhood of a great city, 
you must not fail to visit, if not all, at least some, of the beautiful Parisian 
villages. When at Neuilly, do not let us omit to follow the course of the river, 
as far as the Chateau de Saint Cloud, one of the masterpieces of Le Notre, gar- 
dener to Louis XIV. A double terrace conducts you to this rich house, which 
stands at once upon the heights of Bellevue and the woods of Ville d'Avray. 
There, Charles X. was staying when the revolution of July began to mutter ; 
thmre, was feted, for the last time in the kingdom of his fathers, the young Duke 
of Bordeaux, Henry of France. In this park, the oldest trees, the most admi- 
rably-placed waters, the mountain, the refreshing breezes, the noise and motion 
of the railroad, have a powerful effect upon the mind of the traveller and the 
artist. Approach gently the terrace which extends in front of the chiteau, by 
the side of the marble vase, and the stone seat ; and look at this spot with re- 
spect, for it was here that the queen of France, Marie Antoinette — conquered at 
last by that irresistible force which drew her into the abyss— came at midnight, 
to wait for the Count de Mirabeau, that nery tribune of the people, whom the 
queen wished to make a tribune of the court. A great drama was performed 
upon this stone seat, by the queen of France and the unruly democrat. Here, 
conquered royalty yielded its arms to triumphant popularity. Here, the man so 
long a prisoner in the dungeon of Vincennesj brought to the feet of the queen 
of France the pardon for which she asked. ... But, alas ! it was too late. 
Mirabeau himself was outstripped by the revolution which he had first urged 
onward ; he was lost, as well as the king and queen of France, and poison awaited 
him on his return. 
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A little higher, and on the opposite side of the monntain, the Chlteaa de 
BeUevue fonnerly arose in all its magnificence. There lived, in the exercise 
of the most hnmble 'virtnes, the kind princesses of the blood royai, who hsd 
scarcely time to ily. Immediately their ch&teau was pillaged ; the walls wMe 
demolished and sold by auction ; the park, which was immense, was divided 
into a hundred thousand little pieces ; and in each of these slips of land, the Pa- 
risian considered himself only too happy to bnild a small house, composed df 
two rooms on the ground floor, the kitchen and the parlor, and two bedrooms en 
the first floor ; add a garden of some few feet behind the house, and a little grass 
]rfot in front, and you wiU have a Parisian as happy as a king. There he lives 
and reigns. He annually plants one or two rose-trees ; he owns a cherry-tree, 
which, each year, promises to bear fruit the next. A modest house ! but what 
jdoes that signify ? He has at his feet the most brilliant panorama in the world ; 
behind his house, there are the immense woods which lead to Versailles, to these 
gardens saved by a miracle, to that palace which Louis Philippe has preserved 
firom ruin, to the fresh turf, and the fountains, and to the shore of that {nece of 
water which gently glides within the flowery limits of the Petit Trianon. 

But we wSl not go so far as Versailles; Versailles alone would form the 
subject of a book. Two railroads have given the palace of Louis XIV. to 
the PansianSr and made it a rendezvous for walking and amusement. Oh 
this same river Seine, is built the Chfiteau de Saint Germain, the abode off 
Louis Xni.— a nbbte forest, a delightful terrace, from the top of which you 
can see, lying at your feet, the immense city of Paris. The Ch&teatt 'it 
Saint Germain has become a prison for soldiers. The pavilion in Wfilsh 
Henry IV. was bom, is inhabited by a restaurateur. The Seine flows lo a 
distance, passing before the Chftteau de Maisons, which still remembets Vbl- 
taire. There, Voltaire was writing Zaire when the chateau took fire. lit. 
Lafitte now owns die house. 

On each side of the city you will find beautiful spots, filled in mnamet 
with old shades, limpid waters, and poetiosd remembrances. The vdlley ^ 
Montmorency, fbr instance, is the delight, the verdant and animated fdie ^iC 
tbe Parinans. Scarcely has the sun pierced the cloud of the month of MiMr, 
before this word, JIfonlmoreitcy— forgotten for six months— -suddenly presents 
kself to every young heart, and rises to every young lip! Montmorency! 
'Puritan emigration has nothing more beautiful, more animated, or more liv^y. 
People repair there on Sunday, by every means known and unknown ; in hatik' 
ttejr coaches, in carriages, in carts ; and hardly have you touched the happy 
soil, before cries of joy are heard on every side. The gravest young men, the 
best behaved and most unafiected girls, are at once seized with this sWMt 
IbUy, which consists in shouting, running, climbing, lying upon the ^raas, 
mounting on horseback, and galloping through this hilly and venerable fW" 
est. Montmorency ! It was J. J. Rousseau who discovered this hapi^ val- 
ley; it was he who first described it. Before the Confessions, the ParisItU] 
nevor suspected that there was so near him a forest of Montmorency. ThUi, 
the name of J. J. Rousseau is in every mouth. The only serious momfutt 
in a day passed here, is that in which you visit the house where he liV#d, 
and the garden where he so often walked. A modest house, and a small 
garden ! but, however. If you are at all acquainted with his clear, lively, and 
true descriptions, you will find here, the author of the Emile and the Imdiie, 
Mors than one piece of furniture made of deal, ornaments the house-^lto- 
ttitui;e without value in itself, but very predoUS if you remember <he noble 
{NigeiB which have been written upon this desk <^ white wood ! Ou leaving d^ 
liouse, when the visiter has recovered as ikr as possible from >he feeliiigb 
always insphred by so great a name, the natural beauty Of this sweet |)Iaeb 
reassumes all its emphe ; iheu there is joy, laughing, folly, and, . . . naust 
it be told ! kisses^ which must sometimes disturb the repose of the ph^oie- 
pher, if he says to himself fi^m the depth otf his tomb, <* It was I, never- 
theless, who invited them to these shades which they noW so abusie !*' 

Montmorency is not fiur firom Saint Denfe, wlfich is the tomb of the ki^ ^ 
France. The cathedml is Hie wonder of Godiie Hih^e. This HMbte >( 

8 
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which incessantly presents to the kings of France the memento m&ri, sufficed to 
drive Louis XI V. from the Chliteau de Saint Germain I Close to Saint Denis, 
you will find the Island of Saint Denis^^dL spot which is only known among the 
most thorough Parisians— a concealed, soUtaiy island, around which ail is si- 
lence. There, we saw a very singular man ; he does not own a foot of land 
under the sun, and nevertheless he chose to have a house to himself. For 
these reasons he has built himself a large boat ; in this boat he has all the rooms 
he needs— a saloon, a dining-room, a bed-room, a bath-room, a cellar, a bam, 
and even a pretty little garden upon the stern. He has furnished the different 
rooms with taste, and thus he can say, ** My house !'* It is in fact a happy 
home; he can place it wherever he likes; in the sun in the winter, in the 
shade during the summer. If his neighbor on the right shore displeases or 
incommodes him, our man moves his dwelling, and moors off the left shore. 
His house is at once a house, a boat, a carriage, and a kingdom. For ten years 
has this amphibious philosopher lived thus — without anxiety, without regretting 
the earth, in profound peace with himself and others, yielding himself with equal 
calnmess and resignation to tlie current of life and the current of the water. 

On the side opposite to Montmorency, and through another gate of the city, 
you have the ValUe aux Lom)s, of which, we have already spoken. M. de Cha- 
teaubriand discovered the Vallee aux Loups, just as J. J. Kousseau invented 
the valley of Montmorency. M. de Chateaubriand*s valley is full of shade, si- 
lence, and profound calm. Nothing is seen there but the sky and the verdure, 
nothing is heard but the song of birds ; the sun scarcely penetrates there, and 
never entirely enters. The first Christians, in their days of retreat, did not find 
more silence, more freshness, or more complete solitude. But, if yon love soli- 
tude, why do you not go a little further below, into the Valine de Chevreuse ? 
It is. the cradle of Jansenism? it is the Port Royal des Champs. Here have 
lived, and grown, and suffered, those strict Christians, those excellent orators, 
those strong wills, who pushed, to so great an extent, self-denial and strength, 
charity and hope. This time, you may wait in vain for the Parisian and his 
noisy joys ; he does not appear in these latitudes. He respects the memory of 
the author of the Martyrs ; he turns pale at the very name of the author of the 
Provinciales and the Pensies, The Parisian has respected these noble paths, 
these holy shades, these austere remembrances. In the Valine de Chevreuse, 
the Duke de Luynes, a learned antiquarian, one of the severe moralists of for- 
mer days, wished to restore its original glory to his paternal chdteau, and he 
has had no difficulty in succeeding. Is it not a strange anachronism that it was 
necessary to wait for a Voltairian age, to restore— by eloquence and the fine 
arts, by the care of the Duke de Luynes, and by the learned labors of M. de St. 
Beuve— its ancient glory, and its merited praise, to the learned Port Royal des 
Champs 1 

^He who has not seen the Pavilion de Luciennes-— >placed on the summit of its 
mountain, as if it were seeking in the modem world a woman pretty and infamous 
enough to replace in this profane retreat Madame Du Barry herself— does not 
know what an absolute king can do, when, worn out by excesses of every kind, he 
has reached his last love. 

Of the great houses of former days, under Louis XIV. and Louis XV., very 
few are now standing ; it is with difficulty that you can trace the site and some 
few outlines of what formerly existed. The houses which the black band have 
not demolished they have sold to manufacturers and dealers. The estate bf 
Fouquet, the Ch&teau de Vaux, celebrated by La Fontaine, has become a farm; 
the Chateau de Brunay, which the late king, Louis XVIII. — ^when he was only 
the brother of a king— had much difficulty in buying, is now owned by the direc- 
tor of a rope-dancing theatre. Worse still— oh what ingratitude !— ^e beloved 
house of the First Consul Bonaparte, the fresh garden where he passed such hap- 
py days, that verdant and delightful nest of his mgh fortune, the Malmaison— this 
has been treated like all other great dwellings ; it has been broken, spoilt, sold 
piecemeal ; and among so many people whos^ fortune the emperor had made, 
among so many who have made him their idol, not one was to be found who 
woukf pay tp ms master the last duty of tearing his house from the exposure of 
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advertisements, and the multiplied chances of the auction ! Happy was it for 
the Malmaison that Queen Christina of Spain, the conquered queen, the exiled 
regent, was in need of a foot of ground on which to spend the season, or it 
* would have been now demolished, and even thy memory would not have saved 
it, thou good and sweet sovereign, Josephine, emperess and queen, whom the 
people so much loved, and whose chdteau they would have bought, if the people 
ever bought chateaux ! 

Let them forget those who are dead, if they will ; but to neglect those who 
live, those who can know the respect which they carry into their exiles— this is 
what can scarcely be believed, and yet it must be believed : for in passing before 
the Chateau de Rosny, even the dwelling of the Dutchess de Berri has been de- 
molished. Speculation has laid its impious hands upon the npble dwelling, in 
which French wit had displayed all its grace ; speculation, without respect for 
'* the good dutchess," as the poor called her, has cut up her forest, divided her 
garden, demolished the two wings of her castle, and sold and resold, piece by 
piece, this royal house, which spread around it so many benefits and so many 
alms. This is a crime committed but yesterday ; and yet the French of 1842 
cry out that people have not respected past times, that they have destroyed their 
middle age, that the tower of Saint Jacques la Boucherie is menaced with 
ruin, and that the church of Saint Germain TAuxerrois has not been restored in 

all its purity ! Hypocrites ! begin, then, by saving the house of the 

Emperor Napoleon, if you love glory ; and if you love goodness, perfect grace, 
wit, courage, and misfortune, then save the house of 3ie Dutchess de Bern ; 
after which we will deplore together, and at our ease, the sad loss of the monu- 
ments of Chilperic or of Clovis. 

What can not be destroyed, and what can not be overthrown, is the verdure 
of the trees, the murmur of the waters, the brilliaticy of the landscape, which 
man can sometimes spoil, but never so completely, but what its natural beauties 
will restime their rights on the first day of spring and sunshine. 
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DEPARTURE FROM PARIS. 



The more I penetreted into some of the mysteries of this wonderful city, the 
more I found that the study of Paris was an attractive and picturesque one, but 
at the same time so long, that it would require the lifetime of a man thoroughly 
to enter into it, and I had only a few days to devote to this purpose. Thus, Paris, 
in spite of all my efforts, seemed to me like a vision disappearing and vanishing 
in the distance. But I could not leave it without familiarizing myself with that 
most important personage in French society, the Parisian citizen. 

It was a Parisian friend, a man of much observation, who acquainted me with 
this mystery, which I was very anxious to elucidate before my departure. 

«* Sir," said he to me, ** you wish to know what the Paris citizen really is ; I 
understand your question, and consider it an excellent one, but it is very diffi- 
cult to give you an answer ; in the midst of this immense population which 
crowd our streets, jostle each other upon the footways, and are heaped in the 
cells so skilfully distributed through our new houses, it becomes difficult to find 
the primitive race, to recognise the features of the indigenous family. Where, 
I pray you, shall we find the classical and traditional inhabitant of the grvat city ? 
Lost among such a number of parasitical beings, who have been transplanted 
into our midst by the wish to grow and to prosper. While he vegetates un- 
known, his reputation is loaded with all the absurdities which the eighty-three 
departments send him. Let us draw him quickly from the crowd, restore to 
him his own form and color, and renew the original and natural print, which 
time has modified, without destroymg. For this purpose, we must neither seek 
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hiait holding out his hand to tho^e beneath ; if he rises, he degenerates. 

The Paris citizen is more than forty years old. Before that age the guardiaii- 
ihip of his parenta, under whos^ eyes he lived, the amallneas of his i^icome, the . 
long hondaffo of education, of apprenticeship, and of probationship of eveij 
hind, then the continual eare and the daily apprehension with respect to an es- 
tablishment, still very uncertain ; prevent that confidence in one'9 self, that free- 
don of action which a person needs to enable him to taka Ins rank among men 
^ business. 

Besides it is abeoluteW necessary for the P^ris citizen — and happily for him it 
ia a pleasure-*that he snould be able to relate to his family, his friends, and his 
protegees, all that has happened for thirty years at least, not only in his imme- 
diate neighborhood, but within the walla of Paris, which form his world, and 
foejTQnd which he sees only allied countries or commercial connexions. If he 
has nothing to say about the taking of the Bastille, or the days of fructidor, 
^rmidor, and vendemaire, he has no weight, no authority ; and as, in the agita- 
tion of business which divides his time with sleep, the citizen reads but little, 
ha muat have lived, his head must be furnished with facte from the emotions of 
eraiy day, he must have laid by a provision of evente while spending his years. 
Conclusion ; the Paris citizen is, at least, fifty years old. He who can tell of 
the f<&tes given in 1770 at the marriage of the dauphin, and the accidents which 
so ufallibly prophesied the misfortunes of Louis X VI., if a citizen of note, and 
is Ytnerated by the social circle, to the distance of three houses. 

The Paris citizen is of a middle stature, and decidedly atout. His counte- 
nance usually wears a merry expression, but with something also of dignity in 
it* He is well shaved and suitable dressed. His clothes are large, and nuide 
nf good niaterials, without any affectation of the forms which fashion borrowa 
ham caprice. Ignorant painters always give him an umbrella^ it is one of tjie 
grossest prejudices, that spite and par^ spirit every adopted. He has a cai»s to 
support him, to drive away the dogs, and threaten the troublesome boys. But 
he is not afraid of bad weather ; if it rains he will take a coach ; and he an- 
nounces the fact with a satisfied look. You must have heard a citizen of Paris 
say, as he leaves home, ** If it rains I will talie a coach," to understand what 
contentment and security the progress of public accommodation can put into 
the heart of a man who has the means of procuring it. 

The citizen is married and has children. His wife never was bcfautifiil, her 
features wanted regularity, but it was agneed to oall her pretty. People still 
speak of the effect which she produced upon the curious crowd, the day she 
^ghted from a remise before the little door of the church Saint Roch. She 
wHs then slighter ia appearance ; he was young, active, spruce, and frizzled. It 
«M a fine wedding; if you had but seen the golden cross and the ^mchairs of 
crimscm velvet! There was also a brilliant marriage at Grignon*s which was 
tiben entered by a large court. Very few Sundays pass on which the husband 
does not introduce into the comrersation some remembraao^ of this happy day, 
and always with renewed tenderness for her whom he constantly congratulates 
himaelf upoii having married; for he reap^cts his wife naturally, from instinct; 
the most intense stuc^ could not have taught him better* He always finds her 
at home when he returns, or if he ia oblig^ to wait for bar, fhe is sure to come 
bank bden with little commisaioas, among which there is something for him. 
She poujB out his tisan when he has a cold, she is silent when he speaks. More 
than this, dbie b not only the modier of his children, she is also his adviser in 
■ntters of moment, his companion, his book-keeper; he does nothini; without 
her advice, she knows the names of his correspondents and his debtors. When 
he 18 Vb a merry humor he calk her his minister of the interior, and if he is ua- 
eeitain about the orthography of a word he questicms her, for she is learned, ^e 
was brought up at school. 

But we must sgedk of his ch^dren. I do not know the name of his daughter, 
thece am so many pvetrf ones in the list of novels. She has come from school, 
afafi has a piano, she draws, aha has Warned all that it will be necessary to for- 
get when Oie xetoms home to continue Uie aunple obscure life of her mother. 
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His son is called Emiie, so named from respect to the memory of J. J. Rout- 
seau. There are bat few families in Paris where you will not find an Ensile, 
who has been put out to nurse, led about by a bonne, and confided— the two 
hundred and twentieth pupil — to a college education. £mile works hmrd, and 
shows much intelligence. It is upon him that they reckon to increase the rep- 
utation of the college at its annual exhibition. Thus the young man is coaxed 
and caressed by his masters. From all this the citizen derires fresh happiness. 
He joyfully recognises a new self in the inheritor of his name. He allows him 
to chatter, he admires his pedantic little prattling, he is proud that he can not 
understand him. He never remembers bis authority until the rash scholar ven- 
tures upon the ground of politics ; for the rogue has a fancy for the republicans. 
He reads in secret the revolutionary newspapers, as we children of the Empire 
read the novels of Pigault-Lebrun. Besides, this is the favorable miment for 
paternal erudition, foic the history of terror. The storm passed, his fiiture Me 
is discussed. Since he shows wit, he must be made an auctioneer ; should he 
manifest talent, he must be a solicitor ; for each generation wi^es to rise one 
step, and this is why the top of the ladder is so fuU. 

I have touched upon the political ofMnions of the citizen ; this is the most 
important development of his character. In the first place he loves order ; he 
would derange everything to secure order ; and <Nrder with him is the reeular 
and easy circulation of carriaj^es or pedestrians in the streets ; it is the shops 
displaying their treasures, and in the evening shedding upon the pavement the 
reflection of the gas which illuminates them. Providra he is not stopped on his 
road by any other groups than those who surround the singers, or who contem- 
plate the dying agonies of a dog that has been run over ; provided his ear is not 
struck by the dull noise of crowds rushing upon each other ; provided he does 
not fear to see a lamp ^1 at his feet; if £9 does not hear the noise of broken 
windows, or the sinister sound of Gutters being suddenly closed, the recall at 
an unseasonable hour, or the hurried steps of horses, he is satisfied ; he has all 
he needs. Leave him this material tranquillity, and then, you who interest 
yourselves in public affairs, you who wish to engage him on your side, you who 
need his vote, his signature to a petition, pr hb voice in a decision, may go to 
Mm without fear. Argue, attack, slander ; try as bokQy as you choose, to de- 
molish principles, or ruin reputations. He will Usten to you without anger. If 
your phrase is well turned, he will adopt it for his own, for he likes to excite at- 
tention. If your epigram is pointsd, he will entertain his guesis with it, fo|- he 
always has a word to make them laugh. If you tell him a piece of news, he 
will bet upon your statement, for he beMeves anything that is in print You 
need not fear that he will recognise disorder in a black coat, speaking in well- 
turned periods, and affecting a thoughtful look ; he is more likely to take it kar 
one of the mayor's assistants. The disorder which he knows and dreads, and 
for which he descends into the street with his gun, has naked arms and a hoarse 
voice, forces shops, and throws stones at the municipal guard. 

And then the Paris citizen prizes his liberty ; it is his property, his conquest, 
his fiaiith. The three syllables which compose this word, bring a smile to his 
lips, and cause him immediately to raise lus head. If you tell him, that a man 
does not wish for liberty, he will reply, without hesitation, that he must be im<- 
prisoned. To preserve this precious boon, he will voluntarily submit to any 
shackle, to any privations, to any sacrifice. Persuade him. that his liberty is 
threatened, and he will immediately abandon his easy, regular life, his business, 
and his family. He will suboiit to the hardest labor, the captivity of the 
guard-house, and the tyranny of the watch-word. He will be the first to de- 
mand that the barriers should be closed, houses searched, and suspected per- 
sons arrested. He knows that liberty does not d^end its^f alone, that it needs 
the activity of the police, aided by an experienced judge, and corrective laws 
which strike quickly, powerfully, and to a great distance. For liberty he mukes 
liimself a gendarme, a constable, anything but an informer. For remember, he 
has the greatest horror of espionage I In his blindest and most eager devoted- 
ness, he would let a Jesuit escape, that he miffht run after a spy. 

Through aH the revolutions, which have ^nged so oflten the name of his 
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streetf the scarf of his municipal officer^ the colon of the flag floating upon the 
dome of the Horloge, where he goes to learn the exact time, the cockade of 
the postman, and the sign of the tobacco-seller, he has yet preserved some re- 
spect for authority. But his embarrassment is great, if some morning his news- 
paper contains an article against the government*— his newspaper which he so 
much likes, which reckons him among its oldest readers, and to which he sends 
his patriotic subscription ! This causes a whole day of uncertainty and disqui- 
etude : but, at last, he thinks, that the authorities may have been deceived ; this 
article in the newspaper, will no doubt enlighten them, and on the faith of this 
hope he goes to sleep, reconciled with the ministers, and the prefect of police, 
who will be deposed to-morrow. 

The Paris citizen is an elector ; he was so before the passing of the last law, 
as he takts care to tell you. When the college of his arrondissement is sum- 
moned, he seems to have grown a foot taller ; there is— not pride, but — mistrust 
in his look. Every one who comes near him, seems to him to wish for his vote. 
But he has raised an impassable barrier round his conscience. Against that are 
broken all the recommendations of friendship, and all the seductions of party. He 
reads attentively the profession and faith of each candidate. He takes notes of 
their sentiments and promises, in order to compare them and make his choice. 
Then he arranges these labelled and numbered notes in order. When the day 
of election approaches, he shuts himself up in his private room, for once with- 
out his wife. He takes out these papers, one after the other, and reads : *' No 
1. M. Pierre. Independence of position, fortune honorably acquired, ardent 
zeal for public liberty, love of order, engagement not to accept any paid office." 
** No. 2. M. Paul. Fortune honorable acquired, independence of position, 
engagement not to accept any paid oflice, love of order, ardent zeal for public 
hberty." And so he continues, down to No. 13, which is the last*— without any 
other change, than the position of the interverted words ; just as was the case 
with M. Jourdain^s declaration of love. He repairs to the preparatory meeting, 
and returns from it, still more undecided than he was when he went. For sJl 
these political integrities-— each of which presented itself to him, so compact, so 
full, and so entire— have been terribly disarranged. At last, the day arrived, he 
returns home satisfied ; he has sustained his resolution to the end, he has acted 
according to his conscience, he has furnished a split vote to the scrutiny. 

The Paris citizen is a juryman ; this is another act of his political religion ; 
he prepares himself for it, by reading for a fortnight, the Gazette dee Trihunaux. 
Look at him, on his seat, opposite the accused. The first day he suspects the 
public minister, and the president ; he leans upon his elbows, that he may not 
lose one of the avocat's words ; he con^)asslonates thieves, he acquits, at first 
sight, all those unhappy beings whom crime has hurried into want. The next 
day, he is less tender, less easily moved. The last day he has become a judge, 
and a more rigorous one than those whose business it is, and who are equally 
inured to crime and distress. On returning home, he buys a safety-bolt and 
dismisses his servant. With political offences, it is quite a different thing. At 
first, he fancies all society shaken, by the fury of a writer, or the rashness of an 
artist: then he gets accustomed to it, and at last is amused with it. At the end 
of the session, he carries ofl" the proscribed caricature, under his arm, to hang 
it up in the dining-room, by the side of the seat of war. 

The Paris citizen is a national guard, but he is not satisfied with being a sim- 
ple soldier, he must have some rank. He does not aspire to be a captain ; that 
properly belongs to the neighboring notary ; for there still exists, in certaui 
quarters, a superstitious respect for notaries. Still less does he aim at superior 
stations ; in common justice, those belong to men whom the law exempts from 
service, the magistrates and deputies. He is simply a sergeant-major, then — 
this is a middle path between command and obedience. The sergeant-major 
sleeps at home, and that is a great point ; and then, it is so delightful to know 
all his neighbors, to receive their demands, to grant them favors, to listen to their 
excuses, to turn out the refractory. Do not laugh at the sergeant-major, I beg, 
he is a person of importance, he is the churchwarden of the present day. 

Restored to private life, the Paris citizen attends to his business, with activity 
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and intelligence ; he brings to it shrewdness enough, not to appear a fool, and to 
show that he is as well acquainted with the subject as the men of Bordeaux or 
Rouen. For the rest, he is an honest, exact man, of strict integrity. He has 
time also for pleasure, and enjoys, though without extravagance ail that the 
stranger comes to seek in his city. Above all, the public fetes have great at- 
tractions for him. There is no important business, no domestic bickering, that 
will prevail against the powerful invitation of a review, a race, a funeral solemni- 
ty, or an exhibition of fireworks. £ven processions please him ; the noise, the 
dust, the suD, the mob, the rebuffs of the soldiers, the fluctua(ioiHi of the crowd, 
advancing and retiring— all this is a delightful subject of conversation and re- 
membrance for the Parisian citizen. And then, how he loves to put an histori- 
cal name upon all these persons, who pass on horseback with epaulets and a 
cordon ! I remember a certain procession in the first days of the revolution of 
July, in which fifty different persons were pointed out to me, as General Lafay- 
ette, when he had never, during the whole time, left his armchair. Among 
the multitude, who look at the- actors in these solemnities, there are ^severad 
copies of the celebrated men worked off, so that each may have seen them, and 
' shown them to his children^ who will, one day, tell their posterity of them. 

The Paris citizen also loves the arts ; he has his likeness taken, he is at the 
saloon. Did you see, at the Exposition of 1831^-where new canvass, enriched 
with Gothic frames, covered the old pages of Kubens, by the side of Dela- 
croix's tigers — ^the portrait of a national guard, wearing over his fiaxen wig, a cap 
placed on one side, with a merry, jovial countenance — a portrait which seemed 
to be looking at itself? It was a Paris citizen. Honor to the artist ! he had 
exactly portrayed the original; if I could only have a copy of it, I would tear 
what I am now writing. The pencil would tell you all. 

Do not fear that among his amusements I shsdl forget the theatres ; although 
they have lost much of their value, since they have begun to load them with 
absurd imknown emotions— -emotions too much for his heart, if serious ; and 
outraging his reason, if derisive and foolish. In the first place, do not look for 
him at the Italian Opera ; he has never set foot in it, because, when he pays 
his money, he chooses to hear the words used. He passes the Thedtre Fran- 
cais with a sigh, like a man df exquisite taste and cultivated mind. If the Opera 
Uomique was not so often closed, it would be his delight : he goes there with 
his family, four times a year. But he consoles himself in the theatres where 
vaudevilles are played. The plot of the pieces is not very good, but at least 
they make you laugh, and he wishes to laugh. The Gymnase rather alanns 
hitn : its heroes are too wealthy ; you would fancy that the revolution had not 
reached the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle. There he stops ; for you must no 
longer talk to him of the melodrama, formerly so noble, so touching, so popular, 
the cause of so many tears, when they represented tyrants, princesses carried 
off, noblemen in captivity, vaults, jailers, children, and wonderful deliverances. 
Now, the melodrama annoys him exceedingly, with its rags, its crude maxims, 
and its low familiarities. He leaves that for the petites nudtresses, and ^|^ fish- 
women ; the fops, and the men of the faubourg. 

, And this is not merely dislike ; immorality revolts him. He is a moral man, 
and boasts of being one. This would be a reason for suspecting the fact, if the 
claim was not a part of his existence — ^if it was not one of his titles to be ad- 
mitted into society. It is by this that he compares himself to the highest ranks, 
and finds himseu superior. A citizen says, ** I have morals," with the same 
feeling of self-esteem and contempt for others, which makes a nobleman say, ^I 
have birth ;" a banker, ** I have moneV ;" and a genius, " I have nothing." 

On this subject, do you ask me if the Paris citizen is religious ? Strange 
question ! He was married at the church, and has had his children baptiz^. 
He even thinks it quite right, that his wife should go every Sunday to mass. 
It is a good example ; and if you press him, he will tell you that there must be 
a religion for the people. 

But I shall weary you with my observations on the Paris citizen. If yon seek' 
the expression of an ardent, enthusiastic, young, passionate society, capable of 
great efforts in virtue, or great daring in crime— if you want figures boldly drawn, 
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those ttrong determined tonchee, which you find in an historical painting— you 
must go to some other place, I know not where. Only search in some city of 
which Julius CsMar never spoke, which has not so many revolutions to recount, 
so many names graven one day upon its monuments, and efiaced the next ; a 
city, too, where man is not stifled by man, or worn out by constant commotion. 
But if you want a mild, good, honest, simple, generous, unsuspicious, hospita- 
ble man, one of those happy laughing physiognomies, which look so well in a 
iamilv portrait — take the Paris citizen. Tnist him with your fortune, your 
daughter, even yonr secret. Ask from him a favor which does not delay his 
dinner-hour too long, and you may feel sure of him. Only I advise you, if you 
call on htm the day after a tumult, to shorten your visit, and not to sit down.*' 

Thus spake my Parisian friend, with his usual kindness, in answering my in« 
quiries. ** Sir,'* said I to him, ** happy are you to be bom in the shadow of the 
towers of Notre Dame, the column hi the Place Vend6me, the colonnade of the 
Louvre ; happy are you, to form a part of this great city, from which sprine so 
many noble ideas, in which reside so many admirable passions, and in which is 
to be found so much military glory. Your life is a daily f6te, a figte of the eyes, 
of thought, and of poetrv, a fSte of the highest and happiest ioys of youth. 
Happy Parisian, dioughUess and gay, without enthusiasm, without passions, 
knshittg at everything, yes, at gloiy itself, and who, while laughing, can accom- 
plish eveiything— -even a revolution t** ^ 
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